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Preserving  Good  Will  Is  Prime  Objective 
of  General  Foods^  Advertising 

Each  Well-Known  Product  Under  Banner  of  Gigantic  Organization  Will  Be  Treated  as  Separate  Problem, 
Ralph  Starr  Butler,  Vice-President,  Says — Centralization  of  Activities  Was  First  Step 


TJOW  is  advertisiiiK  affected  by  the 
huge  mergers  which  are  constantly 
changing  the  complexion  of  American 
business?  When  one  big  corporation  has 
been  created  to  buy  out  a  number  of 
smaller  but  old  and  established  concerns, 
and  economies  of  operation  have  been 
put  in  effect,  does  curtailed  advertising 
follow? 

A  study  of  the  policy  followed  by  the 
General  Foods  Corporation,  the  first  and 
largest  consolidation  in  the  food  in¬ 
dustry,  indicates  that  effecting  economy 
by  decreasing  advertising  appropriations 
is  farthest  from  the  minds  of  those  di¬ 
recting  this  huge  business.  General 
Foo<ls  Corporation  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  Postum  Company,  and  now  handles 
a  score  or  more  of  products  which  have 
spent  millions  in  advertising  including 
Post  Toasties,  Maxwell  House  coffee, 
Hellmann’s  mayonnaise,  Jell-O,  Grape 
Nuts,  Log  Cabin  Syrup. 

The  very  nature  of  the  merger  pre¬ 
cludes  the  possibility  of  curtailed  adver¬ 
tising,  for  the  reason  that  in  each  case 
■  old-established  food  concerns,  which  had 
built  up  a  tremendous  amount  of  good¬ 
will  through  advertising,  were  the  only 
ones  sought  and  acquired.  The  prices 
paid  for  each  company  were  considerably 
in  excess  of  tbeir  actual  book  value,  the 
difference  being  the  good-will  that  had 
been  created  through  advertising  and 
long  service. 

General  Foods  has  had  time  to  re¬ 
organize  its  advertising  plans,  and  the 
first  step  was  to  centralize  its  activities, 
Ralph  Starr  Butler,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  advertising,  told  Editor  & 
PuBijsHER  this  week. 

That  is  to  say,  the  advertising  of  all  the 
company’s  brands  is  handled  by  one  de¬ 
partment.  Instead  of  20  advertised 
products  each  handled  by  a  separate 
manufacturer’s  advertising  department. 
General  Foods’  advertising  department 
controls  a  score  or  more  major  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns. 

Thus  has  come  an  obvious  step  in  ad¬ 
vertising  economy.  One  department  in¬ 
stead  of  20.  Less  overhead  and  a  budget 
jhat  can  pay  good  salaries  to  experts 
in  their  lines.  To  the  publisher  this 
is  construed  to  mean  fewer  points  of 
contact,  simplified  selling,  and  a  more 
definite  placing  of  purchasing  authority. 

The  fundamental  advertising  policy  of 
General  Foods  is  simply  stated.  Mr. 
Butler  phrased  it  for  Editor  &  Pud- 
usher  this  week. 

‘‘Each  product  in  our  long  line,”  he 
pid,  “continues  to  stand  absolutely  on 
its  own  feet.  The  advertising  problems 
of  each  product  are  considered  apart 
from  the  advertising  problems  of  all 
other  products.  The  same  detailed,  spe¬ 
cialized  attention  that  was  given  to  Max¬ 
well  House  Coffee,  for  example,  before 
it  came  into  the  General  Foods  family, 
is  given  to  it  now'.  Each  product  has 
its  own  problems  of  copy  and  of  media, 
and  those  problems  are  worked  out  as 
the  best  interests  of  that  product  may 
dictate  and  without  regard  to  any  other 
product  in  the  line.  But  with  this  ex¬ 
ception.  The  combined  experience  of 
long  years  of  advertising  some  20  major 
products  has  been  consolidated  in  a  single 
company,  and  it  often  occurs  that  ex¬ 
perience  gained  with  one  product  is  ap¬ 
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plicable  to  others. 

“The  amount  of  advertising  supptirt 
allocated  to  each  product,”  continued 
Mr.  Butler,  “depends  chiefly  on  the  job 


Ralph  Starr  Butler 

that  has  to  be  done  to  build  profitable 
sales  of  that  product.  There  is  no  per¬ 
centage  or  formula  applying  to  all  pro¬ 
ducts  alike.  The  budget  for  Jell-O,  f()r 
example,  is  built  with  the  Jell-O  busi¬ 
ness  alone  in  mind,  and  without  regard 
to  the  special  and  different  conditions 
that  have  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  Franklin  Baker  Coconut  or  I^g 
Cabin  Syrup  or  Grape  Nuts.  For  some 
products’  the  advertising  budget  has  been 
reduced  since  the  consolidations;  for 
others  it  has  been  considerably  increased. 
Unprofitable  expenditures  are  eliminated, 
of  course,  as  soon  as  they  are  discovered, 
but  it  is  no  part  of  General  Foods  policy 
to  withdraw  or  reduce  the  advertising 
power  that  is  necessary  to  maintain  and 
increase  the  brand  prestige  and  brand 
good-will  that  is  the  chief  asset  of  the 
company. 

“Finally,  with  respect  to  advertising 
media,  it  should  be  clearly  understood 
that'  General  FikkIs  has  no  bias  in  favor 
of  or  against  any  kind  of  advertising  me¬ 
dium.  We  are,  I  believe,  the  largest  food 
product  advertisers  in  newspapers.  We 
are  the  largest  advertisers  of  foods  in 
magazines.  .\nd  we  are  the  largest  ad¬ 
vertisers  of  foods  on  the  billboards  and 
by  radio.  The  nature  of  the  advertising 
story  to  be  told,  the  audience  to  be 
reached,  and.  of  course,  the  amount  of 
money  that  can  reasonably  be  placed  be¬ 
hind  the  advertising  of  any  particular 
prorluct  determine  the  class  or  classes  of 
media  to  be  used  for  that  product.  It  is 
true  that'  there  is  less  advertising  of  a 
few  of  our  products  in  newspapers  than 
there  was  before  the  consolidations,  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  several  of  our  prod¬ 
ucts  which  never  appeared  in  the  news¬ 
papers  before  the  consolidations  aye  nyw 


large  users  of  newspaper  space.  We 
have  no  theories  or  prejudices  for  or 
against  any  class  of  publication  or  other 
advertising  medium.  They  are  all  goixi, 
and  we  use  them  all  to  the  e.xtent  that 
they  can  be  applied  to  the  individual 
problems  of  our  long  line  of  products.” 

Speaking  of  the  good-will  angle,  the 
corporation's  president,  Colby  M.  Ches¬ 
ter,  Jr.,  in  his  address  before  the  Bureau 
of  .Advertising  of  the  .\merican  News¬ 
paper  Pulilishers  .Association  last  .April 
characterized  the  reputation  that  the 
company  had  aciitiired  with  the  purchase 
of  the  several  products  as  “the  greatest' 
of  all  corporate  assets,”  and  further 
stated  that  “the  greatest  factor  in  build¬ 
ing  good-will  is  constructive,  truthful  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

“We  combined  the  brains  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  .several  companies,  as  well  as 
their  products,”  he  said,  “and,  while  ma¬ 
terial  reduction  in  sales  and  executive 
expen.se  followed,  these  perhaps  were  not 
the  greatest  Ixmefits  that  the  merger 
created.  United  e.xperience  and  greater 
resources  enabled  us  to  develop  our 
scientific  research  and  to  broaden  our 
understanding  of  .some  of  the  important 
principles  of  advertising.” 

Later  in  an  interview  Mr.  Chester  said 
that  9.T  per  cent  of  the  comiiany’s  busi¬ 
ness  was  due  to  advertising.  “If  it  were 
possible  for  us  to  take  back  all  the  money 
all  our  companies  have  spent  for  adver¬ 
tising,  and  surrender,  in  exchange,  their 
combined  good-will,  we’d  refuse  to 
trade,”  he  said. 

The  routine  of  advertising  General 
Foorl's  score  of  major  adverti.sed  prod¬ 
ucts  has  been  greatly  simplified  until 
now  the  job  rolls  along  as  smoothly  as 
though  there  were  only  one  item  to  sell. 

Under  the  general  supervision  of  Mr. 
Butler,  and  C.  .A.  Wiggins,  assistant  to 
the  vice-president,  four  separate  groups 
have  been  established,  each  being  as¬ 
signed  a  certain  number  of  products. 
Thus  the  advertising  department  can 
ojierate  with  a  small  personnel  and  a 
comparatively  small  overhead,  and  at  the 
same  time  place  copy  on  an  extremely 
large  scale. 

The  first  group  has  charge  of  the 
following  products :  Postum,  Grape  Nuts, 
Post  Toasties,  Post’s  Bran  Flakes, 
Jell-O,  .Swans  Down  Cake  Flour  and 
Minute  Tapioca.  C.  L.  Campbell  is  in 
charge  of  this  group,  assisted  by  Bruce 
.Ashby. 

The  second  group  takes  care  of  Max¬ 
well  House  Coffee,  Log  Cabin  Syrup, 
Walter  Baker  C<x:oa  and  Chocolate, 
h'ranklin  Baker  Cocoanut,  llellmann's 
Blue  Riblxm  Mayonnaise  and  La  France 
Laundry  Products.  D.  N.  Walker, 
assisted  by  C.  H.  Gager  handle  this 
department. 

Calumet  Baking  Powder,  Sanka  (De- 
Caffeinated)  Coffee,  Certo  and  Diamond 
Crystal  Shaker  Salt  comprise  the  third 
group,  which  is  taken  care  of  by  C.  G. 
Mortimer,  assisted  by  J.  F.  Wallace  and 
K.  C.  King. 

Frosted  Foods,  the  fourth  group,  is 
under  the  supervision  of  Lester  Sherrill. 

The  advertising  department  of  the 
General  Foods  Corporgtiy)n  also  has  an 


export  group  in  charge  of  R.  H.  Ben¬ 
nett,  a  sales  promotion  group,  under  E. 
T.  Sajous ;  an  institutional  group,  which 
includes  advertising  of  all  products  to 
institutions,  liospitals,  etc.,  under  Howard 
Frye.  L.  J.  l.amson,  assisted  by  K.  C. 
Stock,  has  charge  of  the  buying  of  all 
|)rinting  and  lithography. 

Cooperating  with  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  is  an  educational  department, 
which  does  sales  promotion  work  witli 
.sch(H)ls,  women's  clubs,  prepares  educa¬ 
tional  booklets,  tests  and  prepares  recines. 
This  work  is  siqK-rvised  by  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Sawyer. 

The  accounts  arc  divided  among  three 
advertising  agencies.  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  and  Benton  .-Mid 
Bowles,  all  of  New  A'ork. 

A'oung  and  Rubicam  prepare  copy  on 
Postum,  tirape  Nuts,  Jell-O,  Swans 
Down  Cake  Flour,  Sanka  Coffee,  t'ahi- 
met  Baking  Powder  and  b'ranklin  Baker 
Coconut ;  lulwin  Wasey  on  Post  Toast¬ 
ies,  Post’s  Bran  I'lakes,  Walter  Baker 
cocoa  and  chocolate.  Log  Cabin  Syrup, 
Maxwell  House  Coffee  and  Diamoiul 
Crystal  Sait;  Benton  &  Bowles  on  Hell¬ 
mann’s  Blue  Ribbon  .Mayonnai.se  and 
Certo. 

There  is  a  great  difference  In-tweeii 
the  way  General  Ffwids  adverti.ses  its 
products,  and  the  manner  in  which  an¬ 
other  hig  corporation,  consisting  of  a 
group  of  smaller  companies,  as  (general 
Motors,  for  instance,  handles  its  adver¬ 
tising. 

In  General  Motors,  each  division  has  its 
own  advertising  department — entirely  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  parent  concern.  But  the 
parent  company’s  name  is  sometimes 
played  up  in  advertisements,  and  also 
goes  in  for  some  institutional  advertising 
on  its  own. 

General  Foods,  however,  believes  in 
investing  its  money  to  advertise  its  pro¬ 
ducts  rather  than  its  corporate  name. 
Jell-O  is  advertised  over  the  name  of 
the  Jell-O  Company,  Calumet  Baking 
Powder  over  the  name  of  the  Calumet 
Baking  Powder  Company,  Post  Toa.sties 
over  the  name  of  the  Postum  Company, 
etc. 

“For  the  present,  at  least,”  Mr.  Butler 
said,  “there  will  be  no  attempt  to  try  to 
increase  the  sale  of  individual  products 
by  giving  publicity  to  the  corporate  name 
or  by  using  the  name  of  the  General 
Foods  Corporation  in  product  ailvertis- 
ing._  W’e  cannot  foresee  what  it  may  lie 
desirable  to  do  in  the  future,  because 
conditions  change  and  advertising  fiolicy 
must  often  change  with  them,  but  our 
present  policy  is  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  to  retain  for  each  product  and 
lirand  its  own  individuality  and  prestige, 
and  to  increase  in  c\ery  way  possible  the 
consumer’s  goodwill  for  the  individual 
prorhicts  in  the  line.” 

.All  of  Uie  products  distributed  by 
General  IAmwIs  Cr)rporation  have  lieeii 
successfully  marketed  for  years.  The 
problem  was  not  to  introtluce  the  |»ro- 
ducts,  as  they  were  all  well  known  be¬ 
fore  the  Corporation  combined  them. 

The  story  of  the  creation  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Food  Corporation  is  a  typical  saga 
of  American  business  in  the  pre-wiit  day. 
The  Postum  Company,  the  nucleus  of 
the  organization,  was  established  in  IS95 
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ill  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  with  an  initial  NEW  DAILY  TO  START  IN 

plsint  in\cstiTiciit  of  ®M).  The  first  pro“  1^ 

duct  was  Postuni  Cereal,  and  later  came  I  •  INtA.  1  IVHJIN  1  H 

the  familiar  Instant  Postum,  Grape  Nuts,  - 

Post  T. Misties  and  Post’s  Bran  Hakes.  Today  in  New  York  to  Cover  Daily 
Up  to  l'>22,  when  the  public  was  invited  .  _  ..  ,  rs  .  r  -r 

to  enter  th^  business  for  the  first  time.  Attraction.  for  Out-of-Town 
C.  W.  Post  the  fuonder  and  his  family  Vi.itor. — To  Have  Hotel 

had  taken  §18,000,000  out  of  the  business  Distribution 

in  cash  dividends  and  about  $.S,(XX),(XX)  _ 

in  stock  distributions.  .  ,  ^  i 

The  policy  of  acquiring  other  com-  A  new  daily  will  enter  Oie  New  \ork 
panies  was  not  established  until  1925,  held  w,th  publication  of  Today  m  Nnc 
when  the  Jell-O  (Company  entered  the  starting  the  first  week  of  Septem- 

fold.  The  following  year  two  more  Tabloid  in  size,  the  new  daily  will 

companies  were  added-lgleheart  Broth-  <*«.  six-day  morning  paper,  with  its 


ers,  makers  of  Swans  Down  Cake  Flour, 
and  the  Minute  Tapioca  Company.  In 
1927  Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Richard  Hell- 
mann,  Inc.,  and  Franklin  Baker  Company 


principal  appeal  being  to  out-of-town 
visitors  to  the  metro|H)lis.  It  will  cover 
only  news  of  events,  social,  political, 
theatrical  or  sporting  scheduled  to  occur 


were  listed  on  the  roster.  Last  year  each  day  and  holding  an  appeal  to  the 
another  three  were  acquired — Log  Cabin  public  or  particularly  to  New  \orks 


Products,  Cheek-Neal  Coffee  (Maxwell 
House)  and  La  France  Manufacturing 


visiting  public. 

The  paper  will  be  published  by  Today 


Company.  The  most  recently  acquired  '»  New  York,  Inc.,  a  corporation  with 
organization  was  the  Diamond  Crystal  Paul  H.  Raymer,  formerly  of  H.  K. 


Salt  Company,  negotiations  for  which 


president ; 


were  closed  last  spring.  In  addition  an  Strong,  New  York  attorney,  vice  presi- 
arrangement  has  been  made  to  distribute  dent ;  _  and  Fred  L.  Palmer,  formerly 
Sanka  de-caffeinated  coffee  in  this  publicity  and  advertising  director  of  the 
country.  Ainslee  Galleries,  New  York,  sccretary- 

The  remarkable  thing  alxiut  these  treasurer.  Mr.  Strong  will  not  be  a 
acquisitions  is  that  most  of  the  com-  staff  member  of  the  paper  but  Mr. 
panies  were  eatablished  before  1900,  and  Raymer  will  be  business  manager  and 
thus  have  been  on  the  market  for  at  least  Mr.  Palmer,  editorial  director.  Malcoln 
30  years.  The  oldest  company  is  the  Ross,  formerly  of  the  AVre  York  World, 
Walter  Baker  Co.,  which  was  founded  has  been  appointed  managing  editor,  and 
in  1780.  The  newest  ones  are  the  Richard  John  1'.  McNamara,  of  Atlantic  Monthly. 
Hellmann  and  La  France  companies,  will  l)e  advertising  manager, 
established  in  1916  and  1*X)7  resiiectively.  Members  of  the  editorial  staff  already 
Kach  of  these  however  had  l>een  success-  appointed  are;  Leonard  Hall,  of  Fhoto- 
ful  fr^im  the  start.  f>lay  Mayaaine  as  special  writer  on  mo- 

These  figures  are  quoted  to  emphasize  tion  pictures;  .\llene  Talmey,  formerly 


the  tremendous  import  the  parent  com 
pany  places  on  g<M)d-will. 


moti<in  picture  critic  of  the  A'ctc  York 
T.rcninfi  U'orld,  as  theatrical  critic;  and 


The  American  Newspa|x-r  Publishers  (iretta'  Palmer,  fashion  writer  for  the 
.Association’s  estimated  newspaper  ad-  .Vcie  York  Sunday  World  will  conduct 


vertising  figures  for  1928  places  the  Pos- 
tuin  Company  ex]H'nditure  at  $2.750.(KK). 
as  compared  with  $7S0.(K)0  for  tlie  Pos¬ 
tum  Cereal  Company  in  the  preceding 


a  shopping  page. 

The  pajier  will  be  sold  to  hotels  for 
free  distribution  to  patrons.  Many  of 
the  higher  class  hotels  have  already 


year.  The  1927  tabulation,  however,  lists  agreed  t()  take  the  paper,  Mr.  Palmer  Cannon,  Jr 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Aug.  27-29 — Georgia  Press  Assn., 
annual  meeting,  Toccoa,  Ga. 

Sept.  9-10 -Advertising  Bureau, 

New  York  Slate  Dailies,  Hotel 
Statler,  Buffalo. 

Sept.  9-14— International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Sept.  16-17— Montana  State  Press 
Assn.,  annual  convention.  Many 
Glaciers  Hotel,  Glacier  National 
Park. 

Sept.  16-19 — United  Typothetae 
of  America,  convention,  Mayflower 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sept.  20 — Northwe.t  Texas  Press 
Assn.,  meeting,  Terrell,  Tex. 

Sept.  23-24 — Interstate  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Assn.,  convention. 

Ritz  Carlton  Hotel,  Atlantic  City, 

N.  J. 

REBUKED  FOR  GIVING 
LETTER  TO  PAPERS 

President  Hoover  Returns  Communi¬ 
cation  from  Anti-Blue  Law  Group 
President  Which  Had  Been 
Made  Public 

Pursuant  to  his  declaration  of  war  on 
“propagandists,”  who  use  the  White 
House  as  a  background  for  their  pub¬ 
licity  schemes,  President  Hoover  on 
Monday  caused  to  be  sent  back  to  the 
sender  a  letter,  unread,  because  the  lat¬ 
ter  had  given  copies  of  it  to  the  press  be¬ 
fore  the  President  had  seen  it. 

The  letter  was  one  written  by  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  National  Association  Op¬ 
posed  to  Blue  Laws  protesting  against 
the  President’s  refusal  to  see  a  delega¬ 
tion  from  their  organization  after  seeing 
a  group  of  churchmen  headed  by  BisUip 


two  of  the  Postum  group  separately ;  siiid,  and  it  is  already  guaranteed  a  cir-  f”'  behalf  of  the  President 

Calumet.  $L.‘'00,00() ;  Maxwell  House,  culati.m  of  25,000  to  start.  *he  latter  does  not  challenge  the 

S.sOO.000.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  Mr.  Ravmer  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell,  ’’ight  of  anyone  to  voice  his  opinions  in 
1928  figure,  as  estimated  by  the  A.  N.  class  of  19_'0  and  has  worked  for  several  but  feels  it  is  not  courteous  to 

P.  .A.,  is'  an  addition  of  the  Postum  advertising  agencies,  including  Hanff-  'uake  public  the  text  of  letters  sent  to 
Cereal,  Calumet  and  Maxwell  House  Metzger  and  H.  K.  McCann,  where  he  before  they  are  delivered, 

appropriations  for  the  preceding  year.  was  an  account  executive.  After  Ixdng  *'>  ^  letter  to  the  rebuked  organization. 
From  last  year’s  jierformance.  then,  it  graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in  fieorge  Akerson,  secretary  to  the  presi- 


siiid,  and  it  is  already  guaranteed  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  25,000  to  start. 

Mr.  Raymer  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell, 
class  of  19i0  and  has  worked  for  several 
advertising  agencies,  including  Hanff- 


Cereal,  Calumet  and  Maxwell  House  Metzger  and  H.  K.  McCann,  where  he 
appropriations  for  the  preceding  year.  was  an  account  executive.  After  Ix-ing 


is  evident  that  no  curtailment  of  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  placed  in  effect.  There 
are  no  figures  and  no  sentiment  on  the 
part  of  the  comi>any  officials  that  can  lx 


1923,  Mr.  Palmer  worked  on  the  I'tica 
(N.  A’.)  I’rcss  as  a  reixirter  and  later  on 
the  .\  cti'  York  Herald.  From  the  Herald 
he  went  to  .Ames  &  Norr  as  account 


used  as  a  basis  for  possible  reduction  executive  and  then  to  the  .Ainslee  Gal- 


in  1929  linage.  leries. 

The  facts  all  point  to  the  opposite  di-  .Malcolm  Ross  has  had  four  years'  ex- 
rwtion,  but  in  making  large  appropria-  perience  on  newspaix-rs  including  the 
tions,  the  company  is  going  to  be  sure  l.ouin-illc  Courier-Journal  and  the  DaJ- 
that  it  gets  its  money’s  worth.  There  fii.v  Xcu’S.  He  is  the  author  of  a  recently 
may  be  some  revision  of  policies,  when  published  novel,  “Penny  Dreadful.” 

the  conditions  warrant  it.  but  the  main-  - - - - - 

taining  of  the  g<Mxl-will  of  the  various  Kiv'ii/c 

products  will  continue  to  lie  a  paramount  NEWS  AND  F 

objective,  with  advertising  as  the  ||^ 

medium. 


dent,  said  the  Prei'ideiit  “is  entitled  to 
the  same  courtesy  universally  accorded 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  such  matters. 
It  is  simply  an  insistence  that  the  office 
of  the  President  shall  not  be  treated  with 
discourtesy.” 

C.  C.  LANE  ON  VACATION 

C.  C.  Lane,  business  manager  of  the 
Xcti.'  York  Ei’cning  Post  is  vacationing 
in  Maine  and  will  return  Sept.  3. 
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MARKHAM  TAKES  NEW  POST 

Waahincton  Writer  to  Handle  News 
of  Federal  Farm  Board 

Kdgar  Markham,  for  twelve  years 
Washington  corresiKindent  of  the  St. 
Paul-Pioneer  Press  Dispatch  has  been 
named  assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Fe<leral  Farm  Board  in  charge  of  press 
relations.  One  of  his  duties  will  be  to 
serve  as  a  contact  man  between  the 
Washington  corresptmdents  and  the 
hoard. 

Markham  is  also  vice  president  of  the 
National  Press  Club,  and  a  member  of 
the  Gridiron  Gub. 

He  was  born  at  Bardolph,  III.,  44  years 
ago.  and  was  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  in  1910.  He  worked 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Kansas  City  .Star, 
I.eaventi’orth  Times,  Sioux  City  Journal 
and  Des  Moines  RegUter  and  Leader,  in 
the  period  between  1910.  and  1913.  He 
then  went  to  St.  Paul  where  he  served 
as  news  editor  on  the  St.  Paul-Pioneer 
Press  Dispatch  until  1916.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  was  sent  to  Washington  as 
correrpondent  for  that  paper. 
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NEW  TABLOID  PICTURE 
DAILY  IN  CHICAGO 

Journal  Disappears  from  Field — 
Name  Merged  With  News 
in  Consolidated 
Paper 

Publication  as  a  separate  newspaper 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  Journal,  recently- 
purchased  by  the  Chicago  Daily  Nezes, 
was  suspended  with  the  issue  of  Wednes¬ 
day,  Aug.  21,  on  which  date  an  announce¬ 
ment  in  the  Journal  informed  its  readers 
that  thereafter  they  would  be  served 
from  the  plant  of  the  Chicago  Daily- 
News.  The  name  of  the  consolidated 
newspaper  will  be  "The  Chicago  Daily- 
News  and  (Chicago  Daily  Journal.” 

A  picture  newspaper  in  tabloid  size, 
called  The  Daily  Times,  will  make  its 
first  appearance  on  September  3.  It  will 
be  an  afternoon  paper  and  will  have  the 
Associated  Press  membership  formerly- 
owned  by  the  Journal. 

The  Journal  Company  retains  its  plant 
and  all  its  franchises  which  now  will  be 
used  by  the  tabloid. 

The  Daily  Illustrated  Times  retains 
much  of  the  personnel  of  the  old  Jour¬ 
nal  organization.  S.  E.  Thomason  is 
publisher;  Richard  J.  Finnegan,  editor; 
Raymond  Hahne,  business  manager ; 
Harry  Cohan,  advertising  manager,  and 
John  Shanahan,  circulation  manager. 

The  News  took  from  the  Journal  Eu¬ 
gene  Stinson,  music  critic;  Edith  G. 
Shuck,  food  expert ;  Marion  Heath 
Freeman,  society-  editor,  and  Ralph  Can¬ 
non  and  his  campus  canopy  from  the 
sports  department. 

There  was  to  be  no  interruption  or 
material  change  in  service  to  Journal 
readers  because  of  the  consolidation,  the 
Daily  News  being  mailed  to  all  mail  sub¬ 
scribers  of  the  Journal  without  extra 
charge  for  the  entire  term  of  their  sub¬ 
scription  and  delivered  to  home  delivery- 
subscribers  at  the  same  rate  as  they-  paid 
for  the  Journal.  Holders  of  Journal  dis¬ 
ability  and  life  income  in.surance  policies 
will  lx  protected  without  extra  premium 
for  the  term  of  their  policies. 

The  following  letter  to  Journal  readers 
apjieared  on  the  front  page  of  its  last 
issue : 

“The  Chicago  Daily  News  welcomes 
the  responsibility,  the  opportunity  for 
greater  service,  which  this  assexiation 
with  the  Journal  and  its  reader  family- 
offers. 

"Both  publications  have  been  active 
forces  in  the  life  of  Chicago.  Indeixnd- 
eiitly  they-  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
much  for  the  good  of  the  city.  But  in 
unity-  of  purpose  and  program  there  is 
strength.  The  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
Journal  associate  their  editorial  activities 
so  that  they  may  better  serve  the  readers 
of  both  publications  and  more  efficiently 
forward  the  best  interests  of  the  com¬ 
munity  itself. 

“The  Daily  News  w-elcomes  you  to  its 
reader  family. 

“We  hojx  you  will  feel  that  the  I^ily 
News  is  your  newspaper  in  the  same 
personal  sense  that  the  Journal  itself 
has  always  been.” 

On  the  same  day  the  Times  organiza¬ 
tion  issued  The  Daily  Commercial 
Chronicle  as  an  interim  paper  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  its  Assixiated  Press 
membership. 

GETS  DRAMA  POST 

Kraina  Named  Assistant  to  Seldes  on 
N.  Y.  Graphic 

Norman  J.  Krasna,  assistant  in  the 
dramatic  department  of  the  Xetv  York 
World,  will  join  the  New  York  liz'cning 
Graphic.  Aug.  26  as  assistant  dramatic 
critic.  While  with  the  World  he  wrote 
moving  picture  criticisms,  dramatic  re¬ 
views  and  occasional  articles  for  the 
Sunday  Metropolitan  section. 

On  the  Graphic  Krasna  will  cover 
dramatic  assignments  under  direction  of 
Ciilbert  Seldes,  recently  appointed  dra¬ 
matic  critic  of  the  Macfadden  tabloid. 
He  will  be  succeeded  on  the  World  by- 
James  E.  Gow.  secretary  to  James  W. 
Barrett,  city  editor. 
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UNACCOUNTED  FOR  COPIES  VEX  DAILIES 


Con8t2ait  Vig^ilance  Exerted  by  Publishers  to  Reduce  Disparity  Between  Number  of  Papers  Printed 
and  Number  Checked  Out  by  Mail  Room- — Many  Methods  Used 


Yak  I  AT  ION'S  between  the  total  num¬ 
bers  of  printed  copies  registered  on 
newspaper  presses  and  the  totals  checked 
out  by  delivery  departments  present  a 
serious  problem  to  business,  production 
and  circulation  executives  on  dailies  of 
every  size.  Many  systems,  ranging  from 
the  use  of  special  clerical  staffs  to  check 
the  figures  to  the  invention  of  make-shift 
mechanical  devices,  have  been  tried  out 
in  attempts  to  reduce  these  disparities, 
and  although  some  have  proved  at  least 
temporarily  satisfactory,  several  execu¬ 
tives  told  Khitok  &  Publisher  this  week 
that  they  have  found  no  really  reliable 
method  of  solving  the  difficulty. 

Conditions  contributing  to  the  varying 
totals  are  numerous  and  in  some  instan¬ 
ces  practically  uncontrollable.  Business 
managers  declare  differences  may  be 
caused  by  inaccuracy  in  mail  room 
counts,  mistakes  in  circulation  auditing, 
weighing  of  tin  cans,  old  bottles  and 
other  junk  in  waste  paper  swept  up  from 
the  press-  room,  slipping  of  "kick  up" 
copies  on  conveyors  and  stealing  by  de¬ 
livery  rcKim  employes,  individual  news¬ 
papers  have  encountered  unusual  prob¬ 
lems  indigenous  to  their  own  plants. 

.\mong  the  leading  experimenters  with 
both  human  and  mechanical  means  of 
coping  with  this  problem  is  the  AVrt’ 
Sun. 

Several  attempts  to  bring  press  room 
and  delivery  totals  to  a  common  level 
have  been  made  by  this  paper  with  vari¬ 
ous  methods  of  checking  copies  as  they 
left  the  presses  and  in  the  mail  nxmi 
where  the  copies  were  received  on  the 
bundling  tables,  but  practically  all  of 
these  experiments  were,  in  a  final  anal¬ 
ysis,  deemed  unpractical  for  extended 
use.  largely  because  of  the  human  ele¬ 
ment  that  entered  into  the  experiments, 
Edwin  S.  l-'riendly,  business  manager, 
declared. 

A  more  recent  means  employed  by  the 
Sun  was  the  attachent  of  an  automatic 
counting  register  at  the  mail  r(K)m  end 
of  the  conveyors.  This  counter  did  not 
function  accurately  and  had  to  be  dis¬ 
carded.  .-Xiiother  experiment  was  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  hand  register  directly 
over  the  receiving  end  of  each  mail  room 
conveyor.  The  object  of  this  hand  reg¬ 
ister  was  to  count  each  “kick  sheet,”  or 
paper  turn,  as  received  in  the  mail  room. 

This  method.  Mr.  Friendly  said,  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  some  extent  in  checking  the 
disparity  Itetween  press  and  delivery 
room,  though  the  human  element  again 
entered  into  the  experiment  and  made  it 
unreliable. 

The  most  recent  experiments  made  hy 
the  Sun  consisted  of  placing  a  man  at 
each  end  of  the  conveyors  in  the  mail 
room  to  keep  check  with  pencil  and 
paper  of  the  copies  as  they  were  received 
there.  As  the  conveyors  “kicked  up” 
each  iSth  or  5()th  copy  (depending  on 
the  press  run  condition),  a  notation  was 
made  by  each  man  and  at  the  end  of 
each  run  accurate  accounts  were  pre¬ 
sented.  This  system,  Mr.  Friendly  said, 
was  effective  in  materially  reducing  the 
unaccounted  for  papers,  hut  would  not  be 
practical  as  a  regular  method  as  it  would 
be  too  costly  to  operate.  It  was  simply 
used  by  the  Sun  in  a  special  effort  to  find 
nut  where  the  difference  in  the  totals  as 
presented  by  the  press  room  and  the  mail 
room  lay  and  thus  to  afford  some  basis 
for  correcting  the  condition. 

“VN’hat  is  needed,  in  my  opinion.”  said 
Mr.  Friendly,  “is  some  form  of  auto¬ 
matic  register  attached  to  the  paper  con¬ 
veyor  which  will  present  an  accurate 
count  at  all  times.  It  would  be  an  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  service  to  the  newspaper 
business  if  equipment  manufacturers 
could  perfect  such  a  device.” 

Five  specific,  precautions  are  taken  by 
the  Detroit  Xm-s  in  its  fight  against 
mail  and  press  room  discepancies  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  regular  system  of  conferences 
between  all  persons  interested  in  the 
problem.  These  precautions  have 
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brought  about  a  gradual  reduction  of 
the  unaccounted  for  total,  according  to 
H.  Ponting,  general  manager  of  the 
News,  and  during  the  first  week  of  this 
month  the  paper’s  daily  unaccounted 
average  was  approximately  600  on  a 
gross  press  run  of  around  360,000. 

“The  matter  of  tracing  all  unaccounted 
papers  between  press  and  delivery  room 
is  a  difficult  problem,”  Mr.  Ponting  said. 
“This  is  particularly  true  in  a  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  plant  where  a  sub¬ 
stantial  circulation,  both  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day,  of  large  issues  are  involved.  We 
do  everything  we  possibly  can  to  control 
this  matter  because,  unless  it  is  watched 
carefuly,  it,  of  course,  can  become  a 
source  of  heavy  waste.” 

Among  the  precautions  taken  by  the 
News  are  the  following : 

All  press  counters  are  ordered  posi¬ 
tively  to  be  set  back  to  zero  after  the 
run  on  each  edition. 

A  periodical  hand  count  is  made  in  the 
mailing  room  of  all  folded  waste  from 
the  press  room.  This  count  is  made  “by 
presses”  and  a  report  is  turned  in  by  the 
mailing  room  superintendent  to  be  cfim- 
pared  with  a  separate  record  furnished 
by  the  press  room  foreman.  If  any 
.serious  discrepancy  results  the  matter  is 
taken  up  with  the  press  captains  in¬ 
volved. 

A  continual  fight  is  waged  against  the 
practice  of  mail  rwim  employees  using 
piles  of  supplements  and  papers  to  lie 
or  sit  on  between  editions,  ^ir.  Ponting 
declared,  as  this  practice  is  bound  to  de¬ 
velop  waste  copies. 

.■\s  careful  a  check  as  possible  is  made 
of  papers  given  to  employees  of  all  de¬ 
partments  for  office  or  personal  use  and 
bag  waste  is  carefully  watched  and  esti¬ 
mated. 

“There  are,  no  doubt,  other  safeguards 
which  can  and  should  be  instituted,”  Mr. 
Ponting  said,  “but  these.  1  think,  are 
among  the  most  important.” 

The  New  York  Daily  Xews,  with  a 
circulation  of  more  than  a  million  a  day, 
has  brought  its  difference  in  totals  down 
to  30  or  35  copies,  according  to  J.  J. 
Murphy,  auditor,  who  supervises  the 
checking  of  press  and  mail  room  figures. 

A  system  of  constant  checking  is 
maintained,  Mr.  Murphy  said,  with  spe¬ 
cial  efforts  made  when  the  variation  in 
figures  shows  signs  of  rising  above  nor¬ 
mal.  On  such  occasions  a  crew  from  the 
business  office  is  sent  down  to  the  press 
room  to  check  personally  all  copies  going 
up  to  the  delivery  department  as  they 
are  carried  on  the  lifts.  Their  figures 
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are  compared  with  the  press  register 
and  the  mail  room  account. 

Weighing  of  printed  waste  divided  ac¬ 
cording  to  number  of  copies  and  number 
of  pages  per  copy  has  been  resorted  to 
by  the  News  as  a  means  of  getting  at 
the  bottom  of  the  problem.  A  source 
of  serious  discrepancy  was  uncovered  in 
the  discovery  that  bottles  and  tin  cans 
often  became  buried  in  waste  and  were 
unwittingly  weighed  in  with  it,  thus 
destroying  all  reasonable  totals. 

A  mechanical  method  of  tabulating  the 
printed  copies  was  recently  tried  out  by 
the  News  when  a  staff  electrician  de¬ 
veloped  a  contact  point  and  arm  which 
was  attached  on  the  press  room  ele¬ 
vators.  As  each  elevator  rose  to  th^ 
delivery  room  with  its  quota  of  400 
copies,  the  contact  automatically  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  foreman’s  office.  In  the 
event  of  short  loads  of  less  than  400 
copies  going  up  on  any  of  the  lifts,  a 
notation  was  made  on  a  bulletin  board 
at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  and  this  was 
afterwards  checked  against  the  fore¬ 
man’s  register,  the  difference  being  sub¬ 
tracted  from  the  registered  total. 

This  device  gave  an  accurate  count 
of  all  copies  received  in  the  mail  room 
until  press  nwm  employees  formed  the 
habit  of  sending  their  coffee  cans  up¬ 
stairs  by  the  elevator  route  at  lunch 
time.  Every  time  a  coffee  can  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  surface  in  this  manner  400 
cojiies  were  registered  on  the  foreman's 
indicator.  Because  of  this  condition  the 
lift  counter  was  abandoned,  Mr.  Murphy 
said. 

When  a  clerical  check  is  made  in  the 
press  room,  it  is  done  without  warning 
to  the  delivery  denartment,  the  News’ 
auditor  said,  insuring  a  more  efficient 
tabulation  and  a  more  reliable  chance 
of  locating  the  disparity. 

Maintenance  of  a  snuKith  ecKiperation 
between  business  office,  press  rixtm  and 
delivery  department  is  being  relied  on 
by  the  De.'i  .Moines  Rcfiister  and  Tribune 
to  ease  the  accounting  difficulty.  John 
Cowles,  associate  publisher  of  the 
Register  and  Tribune,  declared  that  the 
problem  hasn’t  been  entirely  solved  by 
his  paper  yet,  but  explained  the  means 
being  used  toward  this  end. 

“Of  course  the  first  essential  is  seeing 
to  it  that  the  press  room  production 
figures  as  to  number  of  copies  run  are 
accurate,”  he  said.  “When  there  are  five 
or  six  different  editions  and  three  or 
four  presses  are  being  used,  the  press 
nxim  cannot,  obviously,  prcxluce  the 
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Photograph  shows  (left  to  right)  Sir  Hubert  Wilkins,  explorer;  Lady  Drum- 
mond-Hay,  author,  and  Karl  Von  Wiegand,  three  Hearst  writers  now  on  the 
third  lap  around  the  world  as  passengers  in  the  history-making  Graf  Zeppelin. 


exact  number  of  papers  the  circulation 
department  orders.  There  is  naturally  a 
human  tendency  on  the  press  room’s  part 
to  want  to  make  their  figures  coincide 
with  the  number  of  papers  ordered,  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  actual  production,  but 
since  we  have  made  it  clear  to  the  press 
room  that  we  will  not  criticize  them  if 
their  report  shows  that  their  production 
is  slightly  over  or  under  the  totals 
ordered  for  the  various  editions,  we  have 
Jiad  less  trouble  along  this  line.  Then 
if  the  mailing'  room  superintendent  is 
vigilant  in  preventing  leaks  in  his  de¬ 
partment,  the  whole  situation  pretty  well 
takes  care  of  itself.’ 

A  system  of  personal  supervision, 
instituted  many  years  ago  by  the  New 
York  IVorld,  is  credited  by  J.  F.  Bres- 
nahan,  business  manager,  with  keeping 
the  troublesome  difference  down  to  a 
satisfactory  minimum.  A  constant  check 
on  figures  supplied  by  the  circulation 
department  against  the  press  register 
and  the  financial  returns  on  sales  is 
maintained  by  H.  M.  Forker,  auditor 
specially  appointed  to  carry  on  this  work. 

Mr.  Forker  makes  up  regular  daily 
and  weekly  reports  on  the  department 
totals  and  when  the  variation  between 
press  and  delivery  tabulations  exceeds 
the  average,  he  makes  a  personal  inves¬ 
tigation  or  calls  the  matter  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  business  department.  This 
method  has  brought  variations  in  the 
average  daily  total  during  July  down  to 
163  for  the  morning  edition  and  372  for 
the  Sunday  paper.  .An  average  differ¬ 
ence  of  1,532  daily  on  tlie  evening  edi¬ 
tion  for  July  was  declared  by  Mr. 
Forker  to  be  above  normal  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  cause  for  an  investigation. 

Some  of  the  troubles  encountered  by 
the  World  in  the  battle  against  paper 
count  errors  were ;  mistakes  in  the  press 
count  sheet,  slipping  of  “kick-up”  copies 
on  the  escalator  from  the  pres.ses  to  the 
delivery  room  and  dishonesty  among 
employes,  Mr.  Forker  .said. 

In  instances  where  the  “tab”  copies 
slip  on  the  escalator,  he  explained,  two 
or  three  papers  are  thrown  ahead  so  that 
they  are  included  in  the  previous  batch 
of  25  or  50,  making  it  28  or  53  and 
leaving  the  following  batch  only  22  or 
47.  This  happens  when  tension  is  great 
on  the  escalator  belts  and  cannot  be 
avoided,  even  though  a  mechanic  con¬ 
tinually  checks  the  machines. 

A  super-check  is  kept  by  the  World 
through  its  accounting  department, 
where  the  newsdealers’  accounts  each 
month  are  checked  against  the  number 
of  papers  printed. 

The  Gannett  Newspapers  have  tried 
nearly  every  system  the  other  news¬ 
papers  have  used,  R.  W.  Disque,  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  declared,  but  found 
none  of  them  entirely  satisfactory. 

“No  results  of  a  reliable  nature  will 
be  obtained  until  the  persons  vitally 
concerned  with  this  problem  get  together 
and  devise  some  form  of  cooperation  by 
which  each  will  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  others’  experiences.  The  circulation 
men  should  consult  among  themselves 
and  then  meet  with  the  press  rootn 
executives  in  a  general  effort  to  reduce 
this  waste.  Only  cooperation  will  elimi¬ 
nate  the  present  condition.” 

On  the  Nejv  York  Times  all  execu¬ 
tives  concerned  with  the  press  and  de¬ 
livery  department  output  are  kept  in 
daily  touch  with  conditions  through  a 
report  drawn  up  by  the  auditing  deiMirt- 
ment,  which  is  afforded  a  double  check 
on  all  totals  by  a  specially  appointed 
employe  who  goes  over  the  clerical 
records  of  distribution  as  a  final  indi¬ 
cator  of  the  daily  total. 

By  means  of  this  double  check  and 
occasional  special  efforts,  the  Times  has 
reduced  its  unaccounted  for  total  to 
about  one-quarter  of  what  it  was  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  Editor  &  Publishe* 
was  told. 

(Continued  on  page  53) 
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WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENTS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHERS  INSPECT  PRESIDENT  HOOVER’S  CAMP 


Capitol  newspaper  ni*>ii  anil  camera  men  last  Keek  made  their  loiift  deferred  visit  to  President  Hoover's  suninier  eaiiip  in  the  Blue  Ridpe  mountains  of  Vir(tinia. 
The  photograph  to  the  left  shows  the  eorrespondents.  who  had  long  been  denied  adniittanee  to  the  eanip.  admiring  the  sienie  beauties  of  the  place,  while  the 
photographers,  bent  with  the  weight  of  their  eciuipnient,  are  shown  to  the  right  staggering  up  the  steep  road  to  the  camp. 


N.  Y.  EDITORS  DISCUSS 
X)URNALISM  SCHOOLS 

Teachers  Should  Weed  Out  Those 
Unadapted  to  Newrspaper  Work 
Is  Consensus  of  Syracuse 
Convention,  August  19 


Schools  ot  journalism  and  the  prog¬ 
ress  their  graduates  are  making  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  need  for  trained  newspaiter 
men  was  one  of  t!ie  principal  subjects 
subjects  discussi-d  at  tlie  luncheon  gath- 
eritig  of  the  New  York  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Kditors  in  Syracuse,  Aug.  19. 
Twenty  editors  and  editorial  staff  men 
attended  the  meeting  at  Hotel  Syracuse. 
This  was  the  second  session  since  the 
organization  was  formed  May  2(),  at 
Utica. 

President  Harold  1!.  Johnson,  d’li/cr- 
toum  Times,  presided.  Horace  P.  Hull 
of  the  Syraeuse  Post  Stmiiiard.  diair- 
man  of  the  committee  on  education  of 
the  three  New  ^'ork  press  asscK'iations, 
opened  the  discussion  on  scliools  of 
journalism.  K.ach  editor  was  asked  to 
express  his  opinion  on  his  experience 
with  journalism  school  graduates,  also 
suggestions  which  might  aid  the  schools 
in  their  training  of  young  persons  intend¬ 
ing  to  make  newspa|KT  work  their  life 
occupation. 

The  gist  of  the  opinions  was  that  the 
schools  .should  concentrate  their  efforts 
upon  those  who  are  fitted  to  persue 
newspaper  work  and  weed  out  those  who 
are  not  adaptixl  to  it. 

“Whether  a  iktsoii  is  adajited  to  news¬ 
paper  work  or  not  de|K-nds  entirely  uixm 
the  individual,”  said  Walter  P.  Plummer 
of  the  .-ilbrniy  Iix’cniit<i  Xcres.  "The 
schools  should  concentrate  uixm  turning 
out  competent  reporters  first.  If  a  young 
man  has  it  in  him  to  liecome  a  good 
newspaper  worker  the  schools  can  go  a 
long  way  in  making  him  u.seful.” 

President  John.son  stressed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  thorough  background  in  his¬ 
tory  and  literature.  He  said  the  scliools 
cannot  but  make  a  student  advance  faster 
and  farther  “if  be  has  the  stuff  in  him.” 
He  told  of  his  exiH'rience  with  four 
journalism  .scIkkiI  graduates  from  dif¬ 
ferent  schiKils  and  he  said  they  had  de¬ 
veloped  and  advanced  remarkably  well. 
Varying  exiK'riences  were  reported  by 
others,  mostly  favorable. 

M.  V.  .\twood  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  maintained  that  the  best  service 
of  the  sclifKils  is  to  weed  out  the  unfit 
and  then  concentrate  thoroughly  in  giv¬ 
ing  those  who  are  left  a  well-rounded 
education.  He  emphasized  that  adapt¬ 
ability  for  the  rigorous  career  of  a 
journalist  should  be  the  first  considera¬ 
tion  in  selecting  a  candidate  for  train¬ 
ing. 


.Mr.  Ihdl  asked  the  editors  what  they 
thought  of  courses  in  training  for  pub¬ 
licity  work,  which  be  .said  two  of  the 
schools  were  giving  and  planning  to  ex¬ 
pand.  Practically  all  present  frowned 
uiKin  such  training  enilKKlied  in  a  jour¬ 
nalism  school,  and  .several  agreed  there 
was  tiKi  much  desjii.sed  free  puff  ma¬ 
terial  for  editors  to  coiie  with  alreaily. 

It  was  brought  out  by  Mr.  Bull  that 
the  next  meeting  of  the  New  ^'ork  State 
Publishers  in  the  fall  would  devote  a 
session  to  pnbliciti  and  it  was  felt  that 
this  matter  would  Ik-  dealt  with  in  all 
its  phases  at  that  time. 

.\s  chairman  of  the  committee  on  edu¬ 
cation  for  journalism  Mr.  Bull  has  been 
making  a  survey  of  the  various  courses 
taught  in  the  21  .scIumiIs  and  departments 
which  arc  members  of  the  .Xmerican 
•Association  of  SchiKils  and  Departments 
of  Journalism.  He  is  compiling  a  great 
deal  of  data  received  from  l.S  of  the 
various  scIuhiIs.  t*\K>peration  with  the 
schools  was  voted  by  the  three  slate  jiress 
associations  niton  invitation  of  Prof.  J. 
O.  Simmons  of  Syracuse  University, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  .American 
.AssiK'iation  of  Teachers  of  Journalism. 
The  memlx'rs  of  this  committee  include : 
New  York  .State  Publishers  .Associa- 
— Horace  P.  Bull,  chairman,  Syracuse; 
Frank  Tripp,  IHmira.  .Associated  Dailies 
— E.  M.  Waterbury,  ().swego;  W.  I’. 
Small.  Herkimer.  New  York  Press 
Association — Guy  Comf<»rt,  Perry;  H. 
H.  Hawkins,  Hamilton.  .American 
.Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism — 
J.  O.  Simmons,  secretary. 

•An  invitation  to  hold  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  in  Rochester  this  fall  was  presented 
by  Mr.  .AtwoiKl.  The  matter  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  committee  in  charge  of 
time  and  place  of  meeting. 

N,  Y.  GROUP  TO  MEET 


Advertising  Bureau  of  State  Dailies 
to  Convene  in  Buffalo,  Sept.  9—10 

-A  plan  leading  to  elimination  of  the 
practice  of  giving  local  advertising  rates 
to  national  advertisers  is  slated  for  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Department  of  the  New  York  State 
Dailies  in  Buffalo  Sept.  9  and  10.  .A 
state-wide  program  to  educate  retail  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  the  use  of  more  and  better 
advertising  will  also  be  di.scussed. 


JOINS  PROGRAM  FIRM 

A'ictor  H.  Cunnyngham,  who  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  conducted  his  own  agency  and 
whose  father,  V.  L.  Cunnyngham.  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Williams  & 
t'unnyngham  agency,  is  now  editor  and 
promotion  manager  of  the  National  .As 
sociation  of  Playgoer  Publishers,  Chi¬ 
cago,  publishers  of  the  Playgoer  theatre 
programs. 


PACE  JOINS  HERALD-TRIBUNE 

Sam  Pace,  who  has  Ix-en  with  the 
New  York  World  for  the  past  three 
years,  has  joined  the  New  )'ork  Herald- 
Tribune  as  a  memlxT  of  the  night  re¬ 
write  staff  and  an  assistant  night  cit\ 
editor  during  the  vacation  of  Charles 
McLendon,  night  city  editor. 


’UNTIN’  BOWLER  CREW 
BACK  IN  CHICAGO 

Aviation  Editor  of  Tribune  and  Daily’* 
Two  Pilots  Ascribe  Loss  of  Plane 
to  Lack  of  Adequate  Air 
Base 


The  crew  of  the  ill-fated  ’Untin’ 
Bowler,  the  Chieofio  Tribune  plane 
which  sank  in  Hudson  Strait  off  Cape 
Chidley,  Labrador,  returned  to  Oiicago, 
.Aug.  17.  Thev  left  Fort  Burwell  July 
31. 

.According  to  Robert  Wood,  aviation 
editor  of  the  Tribune,  who  with  Robert 
Gast  and  Parker  Cramer,  pilots  at¬ 
tempted  to  fly  from  (liicago  to  Berlin 
via  the  great  north  circle,  the  defeat  of 
the  ’Untin’  Bowler’s  flight  was  due  to 
conditions  on  the  ground  rather  than  in 
the  air.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that 
if  there  had  been  an  adequate  air  base 
at  Port  Burwell,  Cape  Chidley,  where 
the  ship  could  have  been  put  out  of  the 
water  and  free  from  the  tide  and  ice, 
the  Bowler  might  have  waited  there, 
safe  from  damage,  for  clear  weather  for 
the  flight  to  Greenland. 

“First  and  of  greatest  value  to  the 
future  of  aviation,  “.said  Wotxl  on  his 
return,  “the  e.xpedition  showed  that  the 
Hudson  Bay  region,  for  all  its  rugged¬ 
ness  and  trackless  wasteland,  offers  few 
natural  hazards  to  flying.  Secondly,  it 
showed  that  the  northern  tip  of  Labra¬ 
dor.  the  nestling  place  for  thick  arctic 
fogs,  gales  and  storms,  is  a  place  to  be 
shunned  by  airplanes.” 

.According  to  Wood,  the  greatest  ob¬ 
stacle  encountered  by  the  Tribune  plane 
— an  obstacle  which  must  be  overcome 
before  the  northern  route  can  be  at¬ 
tempted  as  a  commercial  line — is  the 
severity  of  the  weather  conditions 
around  the  point  of  land  Itetween  Un- 
gava  Bay  and  the  .Atlantic,  where  the 
ice-laden  waters  of  Hudson  Strait,  Davis 
Strait  and  the  Atlantic  meet  and  cause 
fog  and  strong  winds. 

The  ’Untin’  Bowler  crew  were  given 
a  hearty  welcome  on  their  arrival  in 
Winnipeg  by  train  from  The  Pas. 


SULLIVAN  RETURNS 

I'rank  Sullivan,  special  writer  for  the 
Neze  York  ll’orld,  has  returned  after 
several  weeks’  leave  of  absence  spent 
at  his  home  in  .Saratoga,  N.  Y. 


HUGE  NEW  PLANE  BUILT 
FOR  CHICAGO  NEWS 

Bellanca-Designed  Craft  Has  Twro 

400  H.P.  Motors  and  87-Foot 
Wing  Spread — Will  Seek 
Endurance  Record 

.\  giant  new  Bellanca  plane  especially 
designed  and  constructed  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  Nezes,  t<x>k  to  the  air  from  the 
Bellanca  factory’s  field  at  Wilmington, 
Del.,  on  .Aug.  2(1.  preparatory  to  a  series 
of  test  flights  after  which  the  plane  will 
lx*  taken  to  Chicago.  It  was  designed  by 
Giuseppe  M.  Bellanca,  head  of  the  com¬ 
pany  bearing  his  name,  who  built  the 
monoplane  Columbia  in  which  Clarence 
Chamberlain  flew  from  New  York  to 
Germany,  and  the  plane  flown  by  Roger 
Q.  Williams  and  Lewis  Yancey,  from 
Old  Orchard.  Me.,  to  Rome. 

The  new  Daily  News  ship  will  lx?  com¬ 
manded  and  flown  by  Shirley  J.  Short, 
staff  pilot,  and  will  be  used  largely  in  ex¬ 
perimental  work  for  the  development  of 
the  science  of  aviation  and  radio.  Mr. 
Short,  assisted  by  another  pilot,  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  break  all  present  records  for 
duration  flight  without  refueling  the 
plane,  which  is  capable  of  carrying  2,200 
gallons  of  gasoline  and  130  gallons  of 
oil  and  is  able  to  remain  in  the  air  from 
80  to  KX)  hours  without  a  landing  or 
without  receiving  supplies  from  another 
plane. 

The  attempt  to  set  a  new  sustained 
flight  record  will  be  made  in  Chicago 
sometime  this  fall  when  the  best  weather 
conditions  can  be  expected. 

The  airplaiK',  which  has  been  in  course 
of  designing  and  construction  for  a  year 
an<l  a  half,  will  also  l)e  available  for 
such  purposes  as  relief  expeditiems  which 
require  a  plane  capable  of  sustained  flight 
for  thousaiuls  of  miles  with  a  heavy 
load.  It  is  a  twin-engine  se.squiplane 
with  a  total  of  800  horsepower  and  with 
a  wing  span  of  eighty-seven  and  one- 
half  feet,  or  from  ten  to  twelve  feet 
more  than  the  trimotored  passenger 
transports  operating  from  the  Chicago 
municipal  airport.  Its  two  400-horse¬ 
power  air-cooled  Wasp  engines  are 
mounted  tandem  in  the  nose  of  the  ship 
where  they  prixluce  the  iniwer  of  two 
units  while  offering  resistance  of  only 
one  to  the  air.  These  two  engines  fur¬ 
nish  the  power  for  two  propellers,  one 
of  the  tractor  type  operating  in  the  con¬ 
ventional  position  in  the  nose  of  the 
plane  and  the  other  of  the  pusher  type 
mounted  at  the  rear  of  the  fuselage  and 
driven  by  a  shaft  running  through  the 
Ixxly  of  the  plane. 

The  ship  is  equipped  with  both  long 
and  short  wave  radio  sending  and  receiv¬ 
ing  apparatus. 
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HOW  A  MODERN  DAILY’S  STAFF  OPERATES 

Relation  of  Department  Organizations  to  Elach  Other  and  to  the  Whole  Charted  by  Birmingham 
Executive — Many  Variations  Indicate  Standard  Form  Is  Difficult  to  Maintain 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


Numerous  inquiries  reaching  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  regarding  the 
principles  of  newspaper  office  organiza¬ 
tion  are  answered  generally  in  the  above 
chart  prepared  a  short  time  ago  by  the 
Birmingham  News  and  Age-Herald  for 
the  bureau  of  business  service  of  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  O. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  forms  of 
newspaper  organization,  ranging  from 
the  shop  where  one  man  combines  the 
functions  of  editor,  publisher,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  manager,  street  man, 
compositor,  printer  and  devil,  up  to  the 
highly  articulated  groups  required  for 
metropolitan  newspaper  production. 

The  News  and  Age-Herald  chart  is 
published  because  it  represents  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  newspaper  in  a  city  of  more 
than  200,000  population,  publishing  morn¬ 
ing,  evening,  and  Sunday  etlitions  from 
on(![  plant.  Its  plan  is  simple  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  expansion  or  contraction  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  volume  of  production  re¬ 
quired. 

The  chart  was  prepared  by  J.  C.  Clark, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  News  and 
Age- Herald,  and  was  accompanied  by 
the  following  explanatory  notes : 

“'Ijhc  writer,  as  secretary-treasurer, 
also  executes  the  duties  assigned  to 
‘business  manager’  in  the  chart.  Thq 
‘multi  and  mail’  deparment,  shown  re¬ 
lated  to  the  business  manager’s  division, 
is  charged  with  receiving  and  delivery  of 
all  incoming  and  outgoing  post  office 
mail,  express  and  intra-building  deliv¬ 
ery  (not  newspaper  delivery).  News¬ 
paper  delivery  is  under  the  jurisdicttoii 
of  the  mail  room,  subordinate  to  the  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  The  ‘multi  and  mail’ 
subdivision  also  controls  the  stock-room 
of  supplies  and  handles  multigraphing 
work  for  all  departments. 

“  ‘Building  Superintendent'  has  charge 
of  receiving  newsprint,  ink,  and  operat¬ 
ing  material  for  distribution  directly  to 
the  respective  departments.  He  keeps 
the  necessary  records  of  truck  operation, 
mileage,  wear  and  tear,  etc.,  and  also 
looks  after  all  shipments  of  cores  and 
waste. 

“Under  the  ‘Advertising  Manager,’  the 
(kscription  ‘prom.  &  ser.’  means  ‘promo¬ 
tion  and  service,’  the  functions  of  which 
need  no  explanation.  ‘Mer.  l)iv.’  is  ‘mer¬ 
chandising  division.’  promoting  the  dis¬ 


tribution  to  stores  of  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  product  samples  with  window  and 
store  display,  etc. 

“  ‘Circulation’  sulxlivision  of  ‘Dist. 
Sup’rs.’  is  ‘District  Supervisors,’  one  of 
whom  is  assigned  to  each  circulation  dis¬ 
trict  throughout  the  city  and  outlying 
territory.  They  distribute  papers  to  car¬ 
riers  and  are  responsible  for  promotion 
of  circulation  in  their  territory. 

“Our  mechanical  superintendent  has 
full  supervision  of  the  respective  me¬ 
chanical  departments,  each  of  which  has 
a  day  foreman  and  a  night  foreman.’’ 

'  It  will  be  noted  that  the  chart  makes 
no  provision  for  an  editor.  On  these 
papers,  the  associate  editors  in  charge  of 
the  editorial  page  rank  equal  with  the 
managing  editor  and  the  heads  of  the 
business  departments.  The  managing 
editor,  with  deputies  for  day  and  night 
service,  is  in  complete  charge  of  the 
news  and  feature  content  of  the  paper 
except  for  the  editorial  page. 

On  other  newspapers  of  similar  size 
the  functions  of  the  editor  are  often 
combined  with  tho.se  of  the  publisher  in 
the  person  of  the  controlling  owner.  And 
in  other  organizations,  the  controlling 
owner  holds  the  titles  and  the  responsi¬ 
bilities,  but  delegates  the  duties.  The 
editorial  colleague  in  that  ca.se  is  desig¬ 
nated  sometimes  as  editor-in-chief,  some¬ 
times  as  associate  editor,  and  in  a  few 
cases  as  editor -of-the-editorial-page.  The 
business  administration  in  these  cases 
usually  devolves  upon  a  general  mana¬ 
ger.  In  a  few  cases,  the  controlling 
owner  actually  performs  the  duties  of 
l)Oth  editorial  and  business  chiefs  with 
the  titles  of  managing  editor  and  g?neral 
manager.  In  some  small  daily  rfrganiza- 
tions,  the  managing  editor  and  general 
manager  are  combined  in  the  principal 
owner,  with  the  editorial  page  and  the 
gathering  of  local  news  delegated  to  an 
employe  hearing  the  title  of  editor. 

The  Birmingham  chart  also  varies 
from  prevailing  practice  in  other  news¬ 
paper  offices  by  making  the  heads  of  the 
advertising  and  circulation  departments 
and  the  mechanical  superintendent  of 
equal  rank  with  the  business  manager. 
The  more  usual  practice  is  to  make  these 
executives  subordinate  for  administra¬ 
tive  purposes  to  the  business  manager. 


On  the  News  and  Age-Herald,  the 
business  manager's  duties  are  wholly  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  the  publisher  is  relieved 
from  the  detail  of  supervising  all  depart¬ 
ments  by  the  executive  known  as  “as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher.’’  In  some  or¬ 
ganizations  this  title  is  the  equivalent  of 
“general  manager,’’  as  it  is  in  Birming¬ 
ham;  in  others  it  is  conferred  upon  a 
member  of  the  business  staff  with  spe¬ 
cial  gifts  of  sales  skill,  social  savoir 
fairc,  wide  acquaintance  among  import¬ 
ant  national  and  local  advertisers,  or 
prowess  on  the  golf  course. 

The  mechanical  department  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Birmingham  papers  follows 
the  modern  idea  of  placing  an  expert  in 
executive  control  of  all  mechanical  op¬ 
erations  and  rewarding  his  specialized 
knowledge  with  an  important  place  in 
the  newspaper’s  councils  and  executive’s 
salary. 

In  the  Birmingham  plan,  he  has  charge 
of  garage  mechanics,  who  in  most  large 
offices  are  under  the  circulation  manager, 
exercising  his  authority  through  a  gar¬ 
age  foreman.  A  few  large  newspapers 
maintain  their  own  machine  shops  for 
making  repairs  on  composing,  stereotyp¬ 
ing  and  printing  equipment,  as  well  as 
on  delivery  trucks.  This  shop  is  usually 
supervised  by  the  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent. 

The  advertising  department  as  out¬ 
lined  in  the  Birmingham  chart  is  often 
headed  by  an  executive  with  the  title  of 
“advertising  director,’’  who  may  also  be 
an  owner  or  an  officer  of  the  company. 
His  three  principal  subordinates  are 
called  “local  advertising  manager.”  “na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager”  and  “classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager.” 

In  other  organizations  the  man  in 
charge  of  local  advertising  as  the  title  of 
“advertising  manager,”  with  the  general 
chief  of  the  division  called  “advertising 
director.”  In  the  News  and  Age-Herald 
organization  the  national  advertising 
subdivision  has  charge  of  the  merchan¬ 
dising  department,  but  not  of  promotion 
and  service,  as  is  the  case  in  some  offi¬ 
ces.  The  latter  subdivision  is  directly 
resDonsible  to  the  advertising  manager 
and  functions  for  all  three  groups. 

The  managing  editor’s  division  of  the 


Birmingham  papers  conforms  to  general 
practice  in  most  respects.  Sports,  Soci¬ 
ety,  and  the  “Morgue,”  or  reference  de¬ 
partment  are  responsible  directly  to  the 
assistant  managing  editors.  The  city 
editor  directs  reporters,  photographers, 
and  staff  artists,  while  the  state  editor 
has  charge  of  correspondents.  The  news 
editor,  in  addition  to  directing  the  make¬ 
up  under  the  supervision  of  the  day  or 
night  assistant  managing  editor,  has 
charge  of  the  copy  desk  and  features. 
The  latter,  as  well  as  telegraph  copy,  are 
handled  by  the  copy  desk. 

In  some  editorial  rooms  all  copy  is 
handled  on  a  “imiversal  desk,”  requiring 
a  larger  force,  but  affording  closer  cem- 
trol  of  all  editorial  material.  The  news 
editor,  city  editor,  assistant  city  editor, 
and  state  editor  each  has  a  place  at  this 
desk  and  the  managing  editor  or  an  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  has  a  working 
post  in  close  proximity  to  the  universal 
desk.  Cof)y  of  the  sports  and  society 
department  also  flows  to  the  composing 
room  through  this  desk  under  the  direct 
eye  of  the  executive  in  charge.  In  some 
offices  the  sports,  society,  and  women’s 
pages  are  assembled  and  made-up  by 
their  own  staffs,  with  none  of  their  copy 
going  through  the  regular  channels,  but 
this  practice  has  t)een  discarded  by  some 
managing  editors  as  irresponsible  and 
leaving  opportunities  for  careless  writing 
and  unattractive  make-up. 

It  may  be  inferred,  correctly,  from  this 
discussion  that  there  is  no  standard  news¬ 
paper  organization,  even  in  skeleton 
form.  The  Scripps-Howard  newspapers 
years  ago  evolved  a  plan  which  has  been 
retained  and  expanded,  with  occasional 
departures.  It  provides  for  two  principal 
executives,  an  ^itor  and  a  business  man¬ 
ager  with  sharp  lines  of  cleavage.  The 
editor  has  charge  of  the  editorial  and 
new's  departments,  with  the  usual  sub¬ 
ordinates,  and  also  is  responsible  for 
composing  room  operations,  even  on  ad¬ 
vertising  composition.  Tbe  business 
manager  directs  administration,  advertis¬ 
ing,  circulation,  and  mechanical  produc¬ 
tion  outside  of  the  composing  room. 
This  plan  has  not  been  generally  fol¬ 
lowed  by  other  newspapers,  so  far  as  it 
gives  the  editor  responsibility  for  the 
composing  room. 

(Continued  on  page  53) 
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REPORTER,  ‘‘AMNESIA  VICTIM,”  EXPOSES 
CONDITIONS  IN  WASHINGTON  HOSPITAL 


Revelations  by  Duncan  Price  of  Post  Result  in  Order  for 
Investigation — Found  Unsanitary  Conditions, 
Overcrowding 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washinfton  Correspondent,  Editor  Sk  Publisher 


A  SERIES  of  articles  written  by  Dun- 
can  Price,  IVashtngton  Post  reporter 
who  gained  admission  to  Gallinger  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C,  by 
feigning  amnesia,  result^  last  week  in 
announcement  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Health  of  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
an  investigation  into  the  alleged  condi¬ 
tions  at  the  hospital  will  be  started  imme¬ 
diately  on  conclusion  of  the  series  of 
articles. 

Price’s  feat  cKcurred  but  one  week 
after  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Post.  He 
is  a  former  member  of  the  .\s.sociated 
Press  staff  at  Lincoln.  Neb.,  his  home. 
He  came  to  Washington  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  had  done  various  free  lance 
stories  and  publicity  until  he  joined  the 
Post. 

The  night  of  .^ug.  _  S.  F’rice  left  his 
room,  following  instructions  of  N'orman 
Baxter,  managing  editor,  and  .Aubrey 
Taylor,  city  editor,  of  the  Post,  and  be¬ 
gan  an  aimless  journey  about  the  streets. 
Finally  he  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
policeman.  When  he  told  the  officer  he 
did  not  remember  his  name  or  where  he 
was,  the  law's  hand  immediately  took 
him  in  tow.  He  encountered  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  getting  in  Gallinger.  He  was 
placed  in  a  patrol  wagon,  taken  directly 
to  the  hospital,  and  turned  over  to  the 
staff. 

Getting  out,  however,  was  different. 

The  conditions  which  Price  found 
there  he  terms  “deplorable.”  He  was 
placed  in  the  psychopathic  department 
which  forms  perhaps  the  principal  divi¬ 
sion.  The  institution  is  a  District  of 
Columbia  institution  which  cares  for 
those  with  criminally  affected  mentalities, 
those  whose  minds  are  diseased  by  drink 
or  dope,  but  it  is  also  used  for  victims 
of  routine  accidents,  on  cKcasion. 

“In  the  observation  departments  of  the 
institution,”  says  Price,  “chronic  alco¬ 
holic,  dope,  mental  and  other  patients 
are  thrown  together  like  cattle  and  re¬ 
ceive  little  attention. 

“In  the  men’s  psychopathic  wards,  the 
patients  are  literally  stacked  on  the  fl(X)r 
at  night,  owing  to  the  lack  of  beds.  Pa¬ 
tients  who  are  able  to  walk  about  are 
required  to  sweep  and  scrub,  wash  dishes 
and  feed  and  minister  to  bedridden  pa¬ 
tients,  regardless  of  their  maladies  and 
physical  condition. 

“The  floors  are  seldom  scrubited  more 
than  once  a  day,  regardless  of  how 
foul  they  become  or  that  patients  are 
bedded  upon  them  at  night.  To  sleep  on 
the  filthy,  disinfectant-saturated  floors 
on  a  soiled,  hard  mattress  is  utterly  im¬ 
possible. 

“This  department  has  the  appearance 
and  aroma  of  a  bug-infested  small  town 
jail.  The  scrofulous  and  scarred,  spit¬ 
tle-spattered,  filthy  walls  are  unsightly 
and  unsanitary,  and  the  lack  of  any  com¬ 
fort  makes  the  department  dismal  and 
unrestful  in  the  daytime,  while  at  night 
it  becomes  a  nerve-wracking,  brain-shat¬ 
tering  hell-hole. 

“Through  the  day  and  the  night  the 
shrieks  and  gnians  of  the  insane  patients 
who  are  strapped  in  bed  resound  through 
the  building,  while  the  howls  and  barks 
of  two  dogs  that  roam  at  large  in  the 
building  add  to  the  clatter.” 

Price  also  said  the  food  was  not  “pala¬ 
table,  although  it  may  be  wholesome 
that  insufficient  clothes  are  given  pa¬ 
tients  ;  and  that  orderlies  are  forced  to 
work  12  hours  a  day.  He  also  alleges 
that  “petty  jealousies  concerning  author- 
itv  often  cause  patients  to  suffer  uniust- 
ly”  and  that  “the  dismissing  of  patients 
is  largelv  governed  by  the  whims  of  the 
doctors.” 

After  he  had  “recovered.”  says  Price, 
he  had  the  authorities  call  John  J.  Risel- 
ing,  day  city  editor  of  the  Post,  to  iden¬ 
tify  him.  Riseling  visited  the  hospital 
and  identified  Price,  but  to  the  latter’s 


surprise  he  was  not  released.  Instead  he 
was  contined  in  the  “strong  rtwin,”  with¬ 
out  bed  or  chair,  l)ecause.  the  nurse  told 
him.  she  had  failed  to  place  him  there 
the  day  before  and  the  doctor  wanted  to 
show  his  authority. 

Finally,  after  another  visit  by  Risel¬ 
ing,  who  was  forced  to  sign  release 
])apers  which  stated  that  Price  was  being 
discharged  against  the  doctor's  wishes, 
the  ret>orter  was  free. 

He  said  tliat  he  suffered  no  i)ermanent 
ill  effects  from  the  stay,  but  that  he  was 
in  no  ciMidition  for  a  frolic  for  some 
days  after  his  experiences. 

Meanwhile,  authorities  were  prodded 
into  action.  District  Commissioner  Tali¬ 
aferro  issued  a  statement  for  the  com¬ 
mission  which  governs  the  District, 
stated  that  “full  consideration"  would  be 
given  immediately  to  the  charges ,  but 
that  he  desired  to  await  completion  of 
Price’s  series  before  starting  the  inves¬ 
tigation. 

John  Joy  Edson,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Welfare,  called  a  meeting  of 
his  board  the  day  after  the  first  article 
api)eared.  and  the  lK>ard  the  following 
day  decided  without  hesitation  that  an 
investigation  was  essential. 

The  outcome  of  the  Post's  activity  has 
l)een  highly  pleasing  to  Managing  Editor 
Baxter,  who  said  tliat  he  had  long  con¬ 
templated  some  such  'action.  Because 
Price  was  comparatively  unknown  to 
the  other  newspaper  men  and  city  offi¬ 
cials  who  might  have  recognized  a  vet¬ 
eran,  it  was  felt  tlie  plan  had  a  chance 
of  success. 

“Vari()us  charges  have  long  been  made 
concerning  Gallinger.  I  have  felt  for 
some  time  that  we  should  do  something 
to  find  out  definitely  what  was  wrong. 
This  resolve  was  further  strengthened 
last  week  when  Judge  Kathryn  Sellers  of 
Juvenile  Court  here  charged  various 
things  to  the  hospital.  Mr.  Taylor  and 
I  hit  u|X)n  the  amnesia  scheme  as  the 
only  feasible  one.  and  with  Price’s  excel¬ 
lent  ccKiperation  it  was  put  through.” 


VINCENNES  DAILY  SOLD 


C.  E.  Gregg  Purchetet  Morning  Com¬ 
mercial  from  Thomas  H.  Adams 

Tliomas  H.  Adams,  veteran  Indiana 
newspaper  publisher,  announced  the  sale 
of  the  Fiiicciincs  (Ind.)  Commercial 
•Aug.  l.s  to  Claude  E.  Ciregg,  mayor  of 
\’incennes  and  Democratic  chairman  of 
the  Second  Indiana  congressional  dis¬ 
trict.  The  Commercial  is  a  morning 
daily. 

Mr.  Gregg  announced  that  the  pai)er 
would  continue  under  its  pre.sent  edi¬ 
torial  direction,  and  the  policy  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  Republican  despite  his 
Democratic  party  affiliations. 

Ownership  of  the  Commercial  is  Mr. 
Gregg’s  first  venture  in  the  newspaper 
field. 

Announcement  .was  made  by  Mr. 
Adams  I'eb.  5,  192*),  that  he  had  .sold  his 
paper  to  a  group  of  purchasers  repre¬ 
sented  by  his  son.  Chester  .Adams.  Con¬ 
siderable  mystery  was  attached  to  the 
sale  at  the  time  and  names  of  the  pur¬ 
chasers  were  not  revealed. 


DAILY’S  PLANE  ON  TOUR 

Entered  in  the  big  air  parade  of  the 
state  of  Ohio  which  preceded  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  National  .Air  Races  and  .Aero¬ 
nautical  Exposition  at  Cleveland  was  a 
Fairchild  cabin  monoplane.  “The  Cleve¬ 
land  News,”  manned  by  Pilots  Hal  Dun- 
gan  and  William  B.  .Atwell,  and  losenh 
A.  Bernstein,  staff  corre.spondent  for  the 
News,  and  Ellis  Seretean,  staff  photoe- 
rapher.  The  air  parade  was  over  a  1,200- 
mile  course  covering  some  40  Ohio 
cities  at  10  of  which  stops  were  made. 


PLANT  FALLS  IN  RUINS  AFTER 
EDITOR’S  DEATH 

A  FEW  days  after  the  recent 
death  of  Burton  A.  Peck,  for  51 
years  editor  and  publisher  and  one- 
man  staff  of  the  Naugatuck  (Conn.) 
Enlernri'e,  ‘h"  one-story  frame 
building  which  housed  the  entire 
plant  collapsed  when  piles  which 
supported  one  end  gave  way.  The 
.structure,  a  landmark  of  Connec¬ 
ticut,  was  split  practically  in  half 
as  though  cleaved  with  a  giant 
knife.  Buried  under  debris  are  a 
small,  battered  old  hand  press, 
cases  of  wooden  type,  yellowed 
files  and  other  equipment  with 
which  the  lawyer-editor  weekly 
got  out  one  of  the  most  pepjiery, 
individualistic  sheets  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Editor  Perk  founded  the 
Enterprise,  and  the  paper  passed 
out  of  existence  with  his  death. 

During  life  he  had  repeatedly 
refused  to  sell  or  accept  more 
lucrative  positions,  and  upon  his 
death  relatives  respected  his  wishes 
and  kept  the  shop  just  as  he  had 
left  it  on  the  night  that  he  was 
seized  with  a  heart  attack  while 
walking  home  to  supper. 


DAILIES  PRAISED  FOR 
EPIDEMIC  COVERAGE 


State  Health  Commissioner  Commends 
Policy  of  Roanoke  Times  and 
World-News  in  Reporting  Infan¬ 
tile  Paralysis  Cases 


Praise  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
Roanoke  Times,  morning  and  the  IVorld- 
Xeu's,  afternoon  paper, .published  by  the 
Times-W’orld  corporation  of  which 
Junius  P.  Fi.shburn  is  president,  are 
handling  news  alxnit  the  infantile 
liaralysis  outbreak  there  was  voiced  Aug. 
LS  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Williams,  state  health 
commissioner.  Ever  since  the  first  case 
of  poliomyelitis  was  discovered  early  in 
July  the  Roanoke  papers  have  given  full 
coverage. 

Warnings  from  the  city  health  officer 
were  published  and  every  effort  to  sup¬ 
press  news  alxjut  the  outbreak  was  vig¬ 
orously  opixised  by  the  jiajiers,  despite 
tile  fact  that  business  houses  felt  trade 
losses  from  surrounding  areas.  Com¬ 
munities  around  Roanoke  began  to 
quarantine  against  iiersons  and  products 
coming  from  there.  The  board  of  health 
of  Alleghany  county  even  stopped  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Roanoke  Times  from  go¬ 
ing  into  Covington,  \’a. 

Following  this  the  Times  asked  Dr. 
Williams  to  outline  what  measures 
Roanoke  should  take  to  quarantine  itself 
so  as  not  to  endanger  surrounding  com¬ 
munities.  I  )r.  Williams  replied  : 

“Roanoke  is  furnishing  a  fine  ex¬ 
ample  in  connection  with  its  infantile 
paralysis  outbreak.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
found  that  a  health  department,  the  daily 
press  and  the  medical  profession  stand 
so  thoroughly  united  in  well  planned 
work  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  in 
a  community  and  to  inform  the  people 
regarding  the  extent  of  the  trouble. 
Roanoke  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this 
situation  which  in  my  judgment  will  in 
the  end  prove  a  great  advertisement  to 
the  city  and  economic  asset  to  the  fu¬ 
ture."  The  statement  urged  killing  of 
flies  as  more  effective  means  of  pre¬ 
vention  than  quarantine. 

.At  the  same  time  he  wired  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  health  of  .Alleghany 
county:  "Roanoke  Times  informs  Cov- 
ineton  will  not  ix'rmit  their  pajiers  to 
enter.  Do  not  see  how  papers  freshly 
printe<l  and  shipjied  direct  can  carry  in¬ 
fection.” 


INCREASES  CHICAGO  STAFF 

David  Soule,  formerly  of  the  A’cte 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  Walter 
Harris,  formerly  with  the  Chicago  office 
of  Woodward  &  Kelly,  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentatives,  Chicago,  have  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  in  Chicago  of  the  New 
York  World. 


PRESS  WIRELESS  AGREES 
TO  CHANGE  LOCATIONS 


Other  Site*  Than  Newspaper  Plants 
Chosen  for  Transmitters  at 
Request  of  Federal  Radio 
Commission 


By  Georok  H.  Manning 

Washingtm  Correspondent,  Editos  &  Publishkr 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  21. — Appli¬ 
cations  of  Press  Wireless  Inc.,  for  per¬ 
mission  to  change  the  proposed  location 
of  its  radio  transmitters,  in  order  to 
comply  with  an  order  of  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission,  forbidding  their 
construction  on  "premises  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  any  newspaper  or  press  associa¬ 
tion,”  have  been  received  by  the  com¬ 
mission. 

It  was  originally  planned  to  erect  the 
plants  in  newspaper  buildings  so  as  to  be 
near  a  source  of  news  supply,  but  the 
commission  fearing  this  would  lead  to 
complaint  that  the  particular  paper  or 
press  association  would  be  favored  in 
derogation  of  the  public  service  condi¬ 
tion  under  which  the  radio  bands  were 
awarded  to  the  press,  ordered  the 
change. 

In  each  of  the  16  applications,  the  ap¬ 
plicant  agrees  to  commence  the  construc¬ 
tion  work  on  Nov.  1,  and  complete  it  on 
Jan.  1.  The  transmitters  to  be  built, 
upon  the  granting  of  the  applications  will 
be  used  in  the  trans-oceanic  band  exclu¬ 
sively,  the  commission  having  ruled  that 
licenses  to  operate  on  the  trans-conti¬ 
nental  field  will  be  issued  only  when  the 
Iiroject  under  way  at  present  is  working 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commission. 

The  organization,  headed  by  Joseph 
Pierson,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  is  the 
product  of  the  long,  drawn-out  dispute 
for  a  division  of  the  bands  reserved  for 
the  press.  It  was  capitalized  at  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  and  is  going  ahead  with  the 
immense  task,  although  the  Hearst  in¬ 
terests  are  fighting  the  grant  to  the  new 
organization  in  the  courts. 

Louis  G.  Caldwell,  former  Federal 
Radio  Commissioner  and  at  present  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  for  the  Press  Wireless  or¬ 
ganization.  is  in  Europe  at  present  in  the 
interest  of  the  European  part  of  the  plan. 

The  changes  in  the  original  plan  re- 
(|uested  are  as  follows : 

Permission  to  change  location  of  trans¬ 
mitter  from  Floral  Park.  N.  Y.,  to  Little 
Neck,  Ding  Island.  3  miles  south  of  vil¬ 
lage  of  Little  Neck. 

From  Evening  Star  building,  Wash- 
ineton,  to  a  site  to  be  selected  subject  to 
commission’s  approval. 

From  Stuart  street.  Garden  City, 
N.  Y.,  to  Little  Neck. 

From  225  West  40th  street.  New  York, 
to  same  liKation  as  the  last. 

From  World  Building,  New  York,  to 
Little  Neck. 

From  229  West  43rd  street.  New  York, 
to  Little  Neck. 

From  246  West  59th  street.  New  York, 
to  Little  Neck. 

From  Falmouth  and  St.  Paul  streets, 
Boston,  to  Middlesex  County,  Mass., 
upper  Newton  Falls,  Newton,  adjacent  to 
Rockland  Place. 

From  Curtis  Building,  Philadelphia,  to 
another  location  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  commission. 

From  Journal  Building,  Milwaukee,  to 
Orleans  County.  I^a..  location  to  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  commission. 

From  435  Michigan  avenue.  Chicago, 
to  Furniture  Mart,  666  Lake  Shore 
Drive.  Chicago.  Two  applications  for 
identical  change  involving  two  transmit¬ 
ters. 

From  Broadway  at  First,  Los  .Angeles 
to  Los  -Angeles  countv,  lot  19.  Beaudry 
tt-arf.  east  side  of  Olive  street,  between 
Third  and  Fourth. 

From  No.  1  .Aldreich  street.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  to  San  Francisco  County,  31st  & 
Diamond  streets. 

From  Chronicle  Building,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  to  San  Francisco  County,  31st  & 
Diamond  streets. 

Meanwhile  it  is  understood  that  radio 
engineers  of  the  Press  Wireless  organi¬ 
zation  are  looking  over  sites  for  the  com¬ 
mission’s  approval  as  well  as  others  not 
mentioned  above. 
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“ANGER”  NECESSARY  FOR  GOOD  CRITICISM 


Formula  for  Drama  and  Book  Reviewing  Given  by  Gilbert  Seldes,  New  Graphic  First-Nighter — Hails 

Passing  of  Gushing  GirF’  Critics — Frowns  on  Free  Tickets 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


AF'TER  10  years  of  HippinR  boiKpiets 
and  hurling  brickbats  at  tlie  artists, 
near-artists  and  plain  hams  of  the  stage 
and  screen,  (Jilbert  Seldes,  apitointed 
last  week  as  dramatic  critic  of  the  Xcw 
York  r.vcniiui  Urat'hic,  thinks  criticism 
is  necessary  to  the  drama,  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  literature,  music  and  art  as  a  guid¬ 
ing  rein  and  a  spur  to  iK'rfection,  but 
that  at  present  it  is  overdone.  Criticism 
to  be  effective  should  be  seasoned  with 
a  spice  of  anger  -  it  should  not  he  sacri¬ 
ficed  on  the  alter  of  smartness  and  so¬ 
phistication,  he  holds. 

Talking  in  his  rapid,  self-confident 
manner,  the  (graphic’s  critic,  who.sc  essays 
have  dealt  with  a  variety  of  things  from 
the  music  of  the  masters  to  the  art  of 
the  comic  strip,  discussed  this  week, 
amid  the  clatter  and  confusion  of  a  Xew 
^’ork  city  r(H)m,  some  of  his  more  deeply 
r(x)tcd  convictions  concerning  newspaper 
criticism. 

In  the  field  of  literature,  -Mr.  Seldes 
iK'lieves,  newspapers  in  general  are  pre¬ 
senting  far  better  criticisms  than  they 
do  oivthe  theatre. 

“Quite  a  number  of  the  out-of-town 
newspaiter.s — by  that  I  mean  the  small 
city  i>apers,  not  Chicago,  Philadelphia 
and  so  forth — are  doing  wonderful  work 
in  book  reveiewing,"  he  said.  “Of  course 
the  big  city  dailies  have  the  pick  of  the 
critics,  but  the  regular  editorial  staff 
men  of  small  papers  are  turning  out  ex¬ 
cellent  reviews.  I've  had  personal  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  line,  because  I’ve  had  a 
few  lK)oks  published.  One  of  the  most 
intelligent  reviews  1  received  on  a  recent 
book,  the  ‘Stammering  Century'  came 
from  Dr.  Gruening's  paper,  the  I’ortlaiid 
(Me.)  AV«'j.'’ 

Just  the  opposite  is  true  of  dramatic 
and  movie  criticism  through  the  country, 
Mr.  Seldes  declared. 

“If  a  small  town  critic  doesn't  like  a 
show  playing  his  city  and  says  so  in  his 
review,  he  gets  the  gate.  Too  many 
newspapers  arc  willing  to  help  the  lcx:al 
theatre  manager  along  by  giving  each 
week’s  attraction  a  b(,)ost  regardless  of 
how  terrible  it  is. 

“Hut  it  doesn't  really  matter  much, 
because,  after  all,  the  big  cities  are  the 
real  drama  centers  ana  the  principal 
entertainment  of  the  road  is  the  motion 
picture.  That’s  the  mediupi  that  needs 
criticism  and  gets  very  little  of  the  kind 
it  needs. 

“There  aren’t  a  dozen  good  movie  critics 
in  the  country  right  now,  although  movie 
criticism  is  on  the  up-grade.  It  has  l)etn 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  gushing  girls 
and  in  some  cases  is  being  written  by 
men  and  women  who  know  when  a  pic¬ 
ture  is  good,  not  only  from  the  artistic 
standpoint  but  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  audience,  who  arc  the  people  who 
make  or  break  a  show. 

“Most  small  town  critics  are  content 
to  tell  merely  what  a  picture  is  about. 
They  let  a  lot  of  terrible  hokum  slip 
by  without  a  whimper.  They're  not 
furious  enough.  They  don't  kick  enough 
about  the  rotten  pictures  that  come  to 
their  theatres — and  nine  out  of  ten 
movies  today  are  rotten.  Criticism  ought 
to  be  angry  instead  of  merely  being 
smart.” 

Dramatic  criticism  should  follow  this 
same  formula,  Mr.  Seldes  maintains. 
The  opinions  of  the  little  coterie  of  the 
critical  world  of  their  fellow  critics’ 
work  should  not  lead  the  reviewer  to 
play  to  them  in  his  writing  and  forget 
that  his  principal  audience  is  the  public. 

“The  idea  of  criticism  for  the  benefit 
of  your  fellow  critics  may  be  all  right 
in  its  way,”  he  said,  “but  it's  inrt  good 
criticism.” 

The  business  of  giving  all  shows  a 
“break”  which  Mr.  Seldes  thinks  many 
critics  do,  sometimes  through  sheer  kind¬ 
ness,  is  all  wrong,  he  maintains. 

“A  critic  should  show  up  the  faults 
of  every  show  which  visits  his  city,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  attitude  or  sentiments  of 


the  theatre  manager.  The  readers  have 
a  right  to  know  whether  or  not  the  show 
is  worth  seeing." 

Discussing  his  own  conception  of  his 
job,  Mr.  Seldes  continued. 

“I  think  a  job  like  mine  has  a  very 


Gilbert  Seldes 

clear  obligatiini.  That  is  to  give  the 
reader  an  idea  what  each  show  is  about 
— what  material  it  is  made  of.  A  critic 
should  try  to  put  himself  in  the  place 
of  the  person  who  goes  to  the  theatre 
purely  to  be  entertained  and  not  as  a 
duty.  One  thing  that  distinguishes  a 
critic  from  the  rest  of  the  audience  is 
that  his  particular  mo<xl  on  the  night 
he  attends  a  play  might  lead  him  to 
write  an  opinion  he  would  not  write 
under  different  conditions. 

“For  instance — a  critic  might  be 
enormously  impressed  by  a  play.  Then 
two  days  later  he  thinks  it  over  and  de¬ 
cides  it  wasn't  .so  good.  But  he  has  al¬ 
ready  written  his  review  and  it  had  Iteen 
prinied.  Or  maybe  he  feels  grouchy 
when  he  goes  to  the  theatre  and  comes 
out  with  a  bad  impression  of  the  show. 
Later  on,  when  he's  feeling  better,  he 
thinks  differently.  That  isn’t  fair  to  the 
show  or  to  prospective  audiences.  A 
critic  ought  to  have  those  second 
thoughts  first.” 

The  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  sample 
the  drama  for  newspapers  on  its  birth 
nights  labor  under  a  psychological  diffi¬ 
culty  in  receiving  their  seats  for  the 
plays  gratuitously  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Graphic’s  first-nighter.  They  don’t  go  to 
the  theatre  for  amusement ;  they  go  be¬ 
cause  it's  their  job,  and  the  amusement 
possibilities  become  secondary,  he  de¬ 
clared. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  Mr.  Seldes 
said  he  would  like  to  see  a  plan  in  force 
whereby  dramatic  critics  would  receive 
a  .salary  which  included  an  allowance  for 
theatre  tickets  and  a  stipulation 
that  they  pay  for  their  seats  instead  of 
using  free  tickets  from  the  management. 
He  thinks  this  would  remove  the  psy¬ 
chological  disadvantage  of  going  to 
shows  every  night  on  passes  and  would 
tone  up  the  (juality  of  reviews. 

“Several  times  I  have  encountered 
press  agents  or  producers  who  refused 
to  give  me  tickets  to  their  shows  and, 
consequently,  I  was  forced  to  pay  the 
box  office  price  if  I  wanted  to  see  the 
attractions.  On  these  occasions  I  took 
more  interest  in  the  entertainment  be¬ 
fore  me.  I  found  that  I  wanted  to  be 
amused.  I  literally  sat  back  and  chal¬ 
lenged  the  comedian  to  make  me  laugh. 

In  New  York  and  the  big  cities  the 
elaborate  display,  the  glitter  and  excite¬ 
ment,  the  panorama  of  celebrities  at¬ 
tendant  to  a  theatrical  first  night  are 


distracting  to  the  critics,  Mr.  Seldes 
maintains.  They  prevent  him  from  get¬ 
ting  a  normal,  every  night  view  of  the 
play.  Then,  too.  the  play  itself  is  gen¬ 
erally  different  in  some  respects  than  it 
will  be  during  the  rest  of  its  run,  if  it 
is  a  success,  he  thinks. 

“First  nights  arc  really  enjoyable  oc¬ 
casions,"  be  said.  "The  surroundings  are 
grand.  Celebrities  tbrong  the  theatre. 
(  onditions  are  perfect  for  a  fine  evening. 
The  critics  get  the  best  seats — better 
than  those  occupied  by  the  paying  custo¬ 
mers. 

"^’our  attention  to  tbe  show  is  a  great 
deal  different  than  that  of  the  paying 
customer.  The  play  is  different,  Uh), 
than  it  will  be  the  next  night.  Perhaps 
the  actors  are  iierforming  better  than 
they  will  be  later  on.  because  they  want 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  critics. 
Then,  again,  maybe  they  will  not  be  up 
to  their  standard  through  nervousness 
before  a  first  night  audience. 

“I  have  often  found  this  to  be  true 
when  I  have  visited  plays  a  second  time 
later  in  their  run.  In  fact,  I  just  saw 
a  matinee  of  ‘Street  Scene’  this  after¬ 
noon,  and  I  can  see  why  it  is  so  popular, 
but  I  think  there  has  been  a  slight  let¬ 
down  in  the  performance.  I  missed  the 
opening  night,  but  nevertheless,  a  slack¬ 
ening  in  the  play’s  pace  is  noticeable.” 

The  (piestion  of  a  critic’s  ability  to  do 
justice  to  a  show  when  he  has  to  rush 
out  of  a  theatre  and  hammer  out'  his 
copy  in  time  to  make  a  deadline  is  not 
a  serious  one  in  Mr.  Seldes’  estimation. 

“I  think  it'  is  possible  to  give  a  good 
review  of  a  show  right  after  it’s  over,” 
he  declared.  “Critics  sometimes  do 
things  they  shouldn’t  do  in  hurried  re¬ 
views,  but  they  can  do  justice  to  a  pro¬ 
duction  if  they  want  to.  In  their  criti¬ 
cisms  tfiey  try  to  give  a  report  and  a 
judgment  on  the  show.  If  they  want'  to 
given  aesthetic  judgment  they  should 
spend  more  time  on  it.  That’s  why  they 
usually  discuss  plays  a  second  time  in 
their  Sunday  columns.” 

The  final  rule  in  Mr.  Seldes’  critical 
creed  is  that  a  critic  ought  to  make  his 
prejudice  known.  He  adheres  to  this 
himself,  he  declared,  and  he  had  hun¬ 
dreds  of  prejudices. 

Coming  to  the  Graphic  after  a  long 
pericxl  of  free  lance  writing  in  which 
he  produced  several  books  and  innumer¬ 
able  critical  essays,  Mr.  Seldes  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  intended  as  a  vital  factor  in  the 
new  program  recently  announced  for  the 
Macfadden  tabloid  by  Louis  Weitzen- 
korn,  newly  appointed  editor.  The  dra¬ 
matic  critic  expressed  the  opinion  that 
there  is  really  no  difference  in  writing 
for  a  “high  brow’’  or  a  popular  type  of 
publication. 

“Several  years  ago,”  he  declared,  “I 
was  writing  for  the  Dial  and  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evcuiin;  Post,  one  practically  the 
antithesis  of  the  other.  I  wrote  the  same 
type  of  stuff  for  each.” 

Starting  newspaper  work  as  reporter 
on  the  Pitt.fhurf/h  Sun,  Mr.  Seldes  later 
joined  the  Philadclf’hia  pA’cninfi  Public 
Ledijer,  where  he  wrote  political  edito¬ 
rials  and  was  music  critic  from  1914  to 
1916.  His  interest  in  the  World  War 
led  him  to  become  military  expert  for 
the  paper,  and  he  finally  resigned  to  go 
to  France  as  a  free-lance  correspondent. 
He  and  John  Balderston,  now  I  oiukm 
correspondent  for  the  Xrw  York  World. 
went  into  the  front  line  trenches  as 
civilians  and  were  trapped  for  a  time 
in  a  raid.  They  had  gone  up  on  British 
permission  and  were  the  first  and  last 
civilians  to  do  so  as  their  experience  led 
the  British  to  withhold  all  front  line  per¬ 
mission  from  unofficial  correspondents. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the 
war,  Mr.  Seldes  returned  to  this  coun¬ 
try  to  join  the  army.  He  was  placed 
with  an  anti-aircraft  machine  gun  bat¬ 
talion,  and  because  of  his  knowledge  of 


typing  managed  to  have  his  breakfast 
served  in  bed  all  the  time  he  was  in 
camp.  His  intimacy  with  the  “mill”  was 
magic  to  his  second  lieutenant  who 
couldn’t  make  out  company  papers  and 
relied  on  him  to  do  the  job.  Neverthe¬ 
less  he  didn't  like  the  army. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Seldes  joined  Col¬ 
lier’s  Maiiazine  as  asscKiate  editor  and 
worked  with  Finley  Peter  Dunne,  whom 
he  considers  one  of  the  greatest  humor¬ 
ists  in  the  world.  In  1919  he  became 
managing  editor  of  the  Dial,  which  had 
just  been  started  by  some  of  his  friends 
and  remained  there  until  192.1.  During 
his  connection  with  the  Dial  he  wrote 
dramatic  criticisms. 

-After  leaving  the  l>ial  he  took  a  year’s 
vacation  and  then  tried  his  talents  in  the 
movies.  He  spent  three  months  reading 
novels  in  a  .search  for  a  suitable  plot 
in  which  the  late  Barbara  I^Marr  could 
be  starred  and  when  he  finally  picked 
a  play  he  was  fired.  He  bad  committed 
“lese  majesty.”  He  picked  “.Aloma  of 
the  South  Seas"  which  he  said  in  his  re- 
I)ort  was  a  terrible  play  but  would  be  all 
right  for  the  movies.  The  addition  of 
a  few  opinions  on  movie  executives 
brought  down  upon  him  the  wrath  of 
the  Hollywofxl  gixls.  The  play  he 
picked  was  turned  down  and  after  it 
later  made  a  hit  on  Broadway  was 
bought  back  by  the  movie  people  for 
$,SO.O(X). 

For  the  past  few  years  Mr.  Seldes 
has  been  engaged  in  free  lance  writing. 
Among  his  books  are :  “The  I'nited 
States  and  the  War,”  “Tbe  Seven  Lively 
-Arts,”  and  the  “Stammering  Century.” 
He  has  also  written  two  plays,  “The 
Wise  Crackers”  and  “The  Orange 
Comedy.”  He  spent  last  season  in  Ber¬ 
muda  and  has  written  a  novel  to  lx?  pub¬ 
lished  by  Little-Brown  &  Co.,  in  the 
fall.  It  will  be  called  “Wings  of  the 
Eagle.”  He  has  also  completed  a  short 
lxK)k  on  the  moving  and  talking  pictures 
to  be  published  by  Lippincott  as  one  of 
the  “Hour  Series.” 


REPORTER  FIRE  HERO 


Albany  News  Man  Overcome  in 

Helping  To  Rescue  Two  Women 

Every  cub  has  his  day. 

So  Kay  Anker,  young  police  reporter 
of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Ei'cning  Neivs. 
learned  this  week  when  he  found  his  name 
among  the  roll  of  heroes. 

It  was  Ray’s  first  day  on  vacation. 
.A  fire  broke  out  in  a  house  in  his  neigh- 
borhfxxl  and  he  couldn’t  resist  the  call. 
When  the  first  firemen  arrived  they 
found  Ray  struggling  in  dense  smoke  to 
.save  two  women.  He  was  overcome  in 
the  effort. 

The  .AVtt'.r  and  Knickerbocker  Press 
featured  Ray's  heroism  in  two-column 
head  stories. 


PLANNING  NEW  WEEKLY 

A  Republican  weekly  newspaper  will 
make  its  appearance  in  Syracuse  about 
tbe  middle  of  September,  when  the 
Onondaf/a  KeDddican.  devoted  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  (i.  ().  P.  and  its  candidates, 
will  first  be  published.  It  will  not  be 
just  a  campaign  affair,  according  to  its 
promriters,  but  will  be  permanent.  The 
president  and  secretary  will  be  G.  Carle- 
ton  Brown,  executive  .secretary  to  Mayor 
Charles  (i.  Hanna  and  formerly  on  the 
staff  of  the  .Syracuse  Post-Standard ; 
vice-president,  Clarence  K.  King,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Republican  county  committee. 


CARUTHERS  IN  BIRMINGHAM 

James  C.  Caruthers.  formerly  with  the 
.Memphis  Commercial  .Ippcal  and  re¬ 
cently  editor  of  The  .Memphis  Tatter. 
suspended  publication,  has  joined  the 
Birmingham  Nezvs  staff. 
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RADIO  COMMISSION  DEFENDS  ACTION  IN 
GIVING  WAVE  BANDS  TO  PRESS 


INVENTS  “LASSO  GUN” 


BRITISH  NEWSPAPERS 
BUILDING  NEW  MILLS 


Answer*  Complaint  of  Wire  Companies  by  Saying  Public 
Demands  Newspaper  Control  of  Channels — 

Would  Not  Permit  Leasing 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 


Washififton  Correspondent,  Editor  A  Publisher 

he  L'LIARITIES  of  radiotek-g-  service  at  individual  localities.  The  puh- 
raphy  communication  make  it  im-  lie  must  iK'iiefit  both  as  a  user  of  the 
perative  that  agencies  of  the  press  be  general  communication  .service  and  a 
given  complete  control  of  facilities  for  ■‘consumer  of  news.” 

the  distribution  of  news  traffic  by  that  ".Xiiother  consideration  indicates  the 
inethtKl.  the  Federal  Radio  Conunission  desirability  of  facilities  to  the  press," 
ttdd  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  the  Conunission  maintains.  "Radio  is  a 
ApiK-als.  Aug.  15.  multidirectional  service,  the  wires  are 

This  opinion  was  advanced  in  the  not.  I’ress  associations,  distributing 
answer  of  the  Commission  to  the  at-  news  to  hundreds  of  memln'r  and  sub¬ 
tempt  of  four  established  commercial  scrilnr  newspaiters,  can  take  extensive 
agencies  to  obtain  control  of  all  avail-  advantage  of  this  natural  phenomenon 
able  short  wave  bands  in  the  spectrum  by  the  multidirectional  distributi<jn  of 
including  those  reserved  by  the  radio  news  service  to  innumerable  newspapers 
chiefs  for  the  press  of  .America.  which  are  unable  to  obtain  those  services 

The  agencies  arc:  The  Radio  Cor-  by  wire  iKcause  of  excessive  exi)ense. 
poration  of  America,  the  Mackay  Radio  This  can  only  1k‘  acc<implished  by  the 
aiul  Tlegraph  Company,  the  Intercity  designation  of  station  bands  for  the  use 
Radio  Telegraph  Company,  and  the  of  the  press-  if  leased  circuits  are  to 
Wireless  Telegraph  and  Communica-  l>e  avoided — inasmuch  as  general  com- 
tions  Company.  They  argue  they  arc  munications  c<impanies  are  compelled  to 
entitlesl  to  the  bands  for  the  reason  that  keep  their  facilities  open  for  the  de- 
they  are  pioneers  in  the  communications  mauds  of  unitlirectional  traffic." 
field,  are  public  service  coritorations  The.se  are  some  of  the  considerations 
willing  and  able  to  handle  all  business,  underlying  the  Commission  classification 
and  shmild  be  given  first  consideration,  of  June  2(1,  I'ti’t,  for  limited  public 


Xow  it  appears  that  whatever  view 
the  Commission  held  in  the  internal 


ervice.  “oiien  to  all  newspapers  and 
Iiress  associations  on  eciual  terms,  and  in 


■■press  family"  fight  over  a  distribution  no  way  rejireseiitiiig  an  abandonment  of 


of  the  press  bands.  tlie\  are  willing;  ti 
fight  in  court  for  their  contention  that 


the  iHihlic  service  principle." 

Meanwhile  the  fight  of  the  llearst  in- 


the  iHTuliarities  of  ra<lio  communication  terest--  to  set  aside  the  grant  to  the 


and  the  public  interest  demands  that  the 
press  tie  jK'rmitted  to  own  and  control 
its  own  radio  communication  service. 
And  this,  despi‘«‘  the  fact  that  no  .agency 
of  the  press  is  a  jiarty  to  the  cause  in 
which  this  opinion  is  advanced,  although 
the  grant  to  the  press  is  <|uestioned. 

The  Commission  in  its  answer  took 
notice  of  the  fact  that  wire  communica¬ 
tions  companies  lea.se  wires  to  newspajicr 
services  because  of  the  continuous  flow 
of  news  wire  traffic,  and  added  that  since* 


I'ress  W  ireless  lncor)Hirate<l  is  before  the 
court  also,  the  Hearst  pitjiers  claiming 
a  prior  grant  of  certain  of  the  wave 
lengths  were  granted  to  them. 

CAMERAMAN  ATTACKED 

Fort  Lauderdale  Man  Ask,  Arrest 
of  Coast  Guardsmen 

David  H.  Crooks,  staff  re))resetit;itive 
radiotelegraphy  will  either  supplant  or  and  manager  of  the  I'ort  Lauderdale 
Mipplement  wire  telegraphic  service  it  bureau  of  the  Miami  ( Fla. )  Herald  last 
follows  that  news  traffic  will  form  a  week  swore  out  a  warrant  for  the  .arrest 
large  part  of  the  material  transmitted  of  three  government  men  alleged  to  have 
by  radio.  attacked  him  and  broken  his  camera 

Then  the  Commission  goes  on  to  say  ^vhen  he  was  trving  to  get  pictures  in 
that  this  same  system  could  not  be  fol-  connection  with  the  execution  of  a  con- 
loweil,  legally,  with  respect  to  radio  com-  murderer  at  Fort  Lauderdale, 

nuinication : 


(iarex  Orr.  C.liicapo  I  riliiine  eartooii- 
ist,  with  his  “l:isso“  gun  which  op¬ 
erates  on  the  order  of  the  harpoon 
gilli'  Used  b\  whalers.  \\i:li  the 
weapori.  his  own  inxention.  (trr  cap¬ 
tured  a  Lf-iiioiith  -old  lioness  on  a 
recent  liii.iling  trip  in  .\riitona. 

.Mthough  the  federal  judge  in  the  case 
h.id  given  an  order  excluding  newspaper 
men  from  the  hanging.  Crooks  was  on 
hand  when  the  prisoner  was  moved  frcin 
the  .Miami  county  jail  to  the  Coast 
( iiiard  Patrol  Hangar  at  I'ort  Lauder¬ 
dale.  where  the  execution  took  place. 
When  he  attempted  to  take  a  iiicture, 
he  was  attacked,  he  alleges,  his  camera 
smashed,  and  he  was  taken  to  the  sheriff's 
office.  'I'he  warrant  charges  assault  and 
hatterv  and  malicious  mischief  and  de¬ 
struction  of  iiersoiial  ]»ropert\ . 


KANSAS  DAILY  OPENS  NEW  PLANT 


“Where  a  wire  telegraph  company 
with  its  special  facilities  has  constructed 
telegraph  lines  at  great  expense,  there 
can  b<'  no  objection  to  the  lease  of  those 
lines  as  long  as  others  are  available  for 
public  use.  The  medium  of  radio  com¬ 
munication  is  not  created  or  constructed 
by  communication  companies.  It  is  a 
natural  facility.  The  Commission  can¬ 
not  lx*lieve  that  station  hands  may  lx; 
assigned  to  one  for  lease  to  another. 

Any  such  lease  would  inevitably  in¬ 
volve  a  compensation  to  the  lessfir,  not 
only  for  apparatus  and  personnel  but 
for  the  channel  itself.  Hence  the  Com- 
missi<in  does  not  feel  that  it  can  permit 
leased  radio  circuits.  Therefore,  if  this 
important  press  traffic  is  to  have  its 
proper  share  of  radio  facilities,  assign¬ 
ments  should  be  made  to  press  comnntni- 
cation  agencies." 

Till  coiistantlx  changing  situs  of  im- 
p<irtant  news  events  was  another  feature 
}x>inte<l  out  hy  the  Commission  as  favor¬ 
ing  press  control  of  its  own  radio  hands. 

If  the  communications  companies  were 
to  handle  all  the  news  traffic  sent  bv 
radio  (liKiking  to  the  future  of  course) 
it  would  be  forced  to  shift,  constantly, 
a  nunilx-r  of  operating  bands  from  point 

to  point,  entirelv  from  a  standpoint  of  ,  ,  ,  ,  i 

news  values.  “The  general  public  serv-  T  cojnpleted  plant  ot  the 

ice  communications  company  with  its  C  opeyi’ille  (Kan.)  Journal,  was  for- 
retpiirements  for  constant  availability  of  mally  ojH-ned  this  week  with  a  public 
facilities  throughout  its  svstem.  is  unahle  reception.  The  plant  is  three  stones 
to  accommodate  itself  to  news  events,"  l''Rb,  containing  approxmwtely  20,(XX) 
says  the  Radio  Commission.  “The  econ-  square  feet  of  Iknir  space, 
omies  of  utilization  thus  indicated  as  contacts  w  ith  and  for_  the  public 

available  through  press  assignments  will  are  made  on  the  first  floor  of  the  struc- 
benefit  both  the  press  and  the  general  ture.  .\  spacious  lobby,  the  advertising 
comnnmications  comiianies.  relieving  the  department  and  the  circulation  depart- 
latter  of  the  necessity  for  complying  inent  are  included  on  this  floor ;  the  edi- 
w  ith  heavy  and  spira’dic  demands  for  torial  department  compising  nxim  and 


Mew  home  of  the  Coffeyville  (Kan.)  Jourmtl,  reeeiitlv  I'ompleted. 

job  department,  are  on  the  second  floor. 
.■\  mezzanine  floor  contains  conference 
rooms.  The  presses  are  in  the  basement. 

.•\  combination  of  stone,  brick  and 
marble  was  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  plant.  The  huilding  is  set  hack  12 
feet  from  the  street,  and  is  located  on 
one  of  ColTeyville's  principal  thorough¬ 
fares. 

Hugh  .1.  Powell  and  Stanley  Platz  are 
publishers  of  the  journal. 


New  Company  Organized  With 
Dailies  in  Control  I*  Capitalized  at 
£1,000,000 — Other  Papers  Pro¬ 
tecting  Their  Supply 


(Special  to  Editur  &  Publisher) 

Lo.nirix,  -Aug.  8. — Present  maximum 
prixluction  of  newsprint  paper  in  Great 
Hritain  amounts  to  700, (X)0  tons  a  year 
while  the  consumption  is  almost  1,(X)0,0(X) 
tons  per  year  aiul  is  increasing  rapidly. 
The  country  also  supplies  Australia  and 
Xew  Zealand  with  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  their  newsprint  reipiirements.  Hritish 
newsprint  makers  have  been  developing 
their  resources  and  a  new  mill  with  two 
large  newsprint  machines  was  built  re¬ 
cently  on  the  .south  hank  of  the  River 
Thames  and  is  now  installing  two  other 
machines  to  double  its  output  capacity. 

A  significant  move  has  now  lx‘cn  made 
in  the  newsprint  industry  by  the  regis¬ 
tration  of  a  new  public  company.  Ho- 
water  Mersey  Paiier  Mills,  Ltd.,  with  a 
nominal  capital  of  £4(M),(X)0  in  i\  shares, 
ill  which  .\ssociated  Newspapers,  Ltd., 
the  Sunday  Pictorial  Newspapers,  1920, 
Ltd.,  the  London  Express  Newspaper, 
Ltd.,  the  Evening  Standard,  Ltd.,  have 
control.  The  total  capital  will  lx-  more 
than  il.(XK).(KH),  and  £6.50.000  in  6Lj% 
rlividend  offered  to  the  public  were  imme¬ 
diately  over^^ibscrilx'd.  This  concern  will 
build  a  large  paper  mill  fin  the  Man¬ 
chester  Ship  Canal  with  an  estimated 
annual  prodiictifiii  of  6fl,(XX)  toiix  a  year. 
.■\t  the  same  time  a  site  has  Ixcn  pur¬ 
chased  near  Hull  for  the  erection  of  a 
newsprint  mill  to  supply  the  newsiuiixrs 
owned  in  the  Nfirth  of  bjigland  by  I'nited 
Vewspajiers,  Ltd.,  and  Provincial  News- 
jiapers.  Ltd.,  the  chairman  of  which  coni- 
iianies  is  William  Harrison,  the  chief 
figure  in  the  big  Cfuiibine  controlling  these 
Companies  anil  the  Inveresk  group  of 
liaiicr  mil!  and  esparto  ami  sulphite  sup¬ 
plies,  and  of  Illustrated  N'ewspjipers.  Ltd. 

The  ownership  or  partial  control  of 
large  newsiirint  mills  by  the  principal 
I’ritish  newspapers  is.  as  indicated  above, 
an  increasing  trend  in  newspaper  pr<iduc- 
tion  in  this  country.  The  .S'intday  Xnvs 
anil  the  Haily  Clirouirlr  have  an  interest 
in  mills  at  Sittingbourne  and  Kemslev; 
the  newsprint  requirements  of  the  Daily 
Mail  and  its  associated  tiapers  are  sup¬ 
plied  bv  the  Ini|K“rial  Mills  at  Gravesend 
and  will,  of  course,  alsfi  lie  met  bv  the 
new  P.owater  mill  at  bdlesmere  P<irt ; 
the  Daily  Trliuirapli  (now  owned  by  .\1- 
lied  Newspapers)  has  interests  in  paper 
mills  at  Hartford.  Kent,  and  another  mill 
owiiefl  by  P.owater  at  Northfleet  sup- 
lilies  the  Daily  Mirror,  while  mills  in  the 
north  of  England  are  linked  up  with 
other  of  the  weeklv  or  dailv  newspjiners. 
When  the  new  mills  are  cotni)Ieted  there 
will  still  be  a  deficit  of  .KX).(KX)  tons  of 
newsprint  between  the  iirodu''*ion  in  this 
countrv  and  the  exjKirts  and  home  con¬ 
sumption.  and  it  is  suggested  that  fol¬ 
lowing  the  present  trend  to  its  logical 
coiiclusi'  n  further  newsiirint  mills  will 
be  erected  in  wliicli  smaller  newsiiaper 
jiroprietors  will  ac(|uire  an  interest  to 
ensure  their  supplies  in  any  emergency. 

FRIS  ENTERTAINS  AD  STAFF 

Henrv  H.  Fris.  publisher  of  the  Al- 
I’auy  (N.  )’. )  Timi'.y-l  'iiion.  gave  a 

"quota  jrirty"  to  members  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  statT  receiitlv  at  the  home  of  Wil¬ 
liam  .\.  Glass,  advertising  director.  In 
honor  of  the  occasion.  George  O.  Wil¬ 
liams.  managing  editor,  anti  .Mbert  J. 
P.earup.  news  editor,  got  out  a  make¬ 
over  ■■extra"  with  the  first  page  devoted 
exclusively  to  news  of  the  party  am!  the 
advertising  department. 

COVERING  AIR  MEET 

Frank  1 ).  Walton,  aviation  writer  of 
the  .Veil'  York  Ilcrald-Trihunc,  left  for 
Detroit  last  week,  where  he  examined 
the  new  all  metal  airship  built  by  the 
Detroit  Aircraft  Corporation  and  cov¬ 
ered  its  first  test  flight,  made  on  .^ug. 
19.  From  Detroit  he  planned  to  go  to 
Cleveland,  where  he  will  cover  the  Na¬ 
tional  .Mr  Races  Aug.  24- Sept.  2. 
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PRESERVING  PUBUC  NEWSPAPER  RECORDS 


Custodians  and  Librarians  Find  That  Drastic  Methods  Are  Necessary  to  Check  Disintegration — Rag 

Paper  Editions  Well  Preserved  Through  the  Years 


By  ROBERT  P.  WALTON 

Science  and  Technology  Division,  New  York  Public  Library 


PRACTICALLY  all  newspaper  tiles 
of  the  World  War  period  are  disin- 
tenratiiiR  at  such  a  rate  that  none  of 
them  will  be  available  within  75  years. 
The  type  of  paper  stock  in  current  use 
is  made  from  wood  pulp  and  is  a  spec¬ 
tacularly  impermanent  material.  Before 
its  general  introduction  about  1870,  rag 
paper  was  used  and  it  was  of  such  en¬ 
during  nature  that  many  of  the  oldest 
papers  are  as  clear  and  strong  as  the 
day  they  were  printed.  The  first  volurnes 
of  the  Nnv  York  Evcnini]  Post,  which 
appeared  in  1801,  are  in  good  condition 
t^ay  and  may  be  easily  consulted  in  the 
general  files  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library.  Then  there  are  such  papers  as 
the  old  Nciv  York  Packet,  still  perfectly 
preserved,  which  are  invaluable  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  American  history.  It  is  only 
through  mediums  such  as  the.se  that  we 
can  get  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  early  Colonial  settlers. 
These  journals  still  carry  the  spirit  of 
hardy  pioneer.s,  desiK-rately  struggling  to 
make  a  nation  out  of  13  unfriendly  and 
insurgent  states.  Future  generations  will 
likewise  be  anxious  to  glean  first  hand 
information  as  to  currents  of  American 
sentiment  during  the  last  great  World 
Crisis.  Judging  from  present  indications 
they  will  be  disappointed.  Newspaper 
accounts  will  have  yellowed  and  crumbled 
into  so  much  paper  dust.  It  is  this  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  po.sterity  which  is  giving 
rise  to  considerable  alarm  in  official 
circles. 

At  a  recent  committee  meeting  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  a  group  of  paper  ex¬ 
pests,  librarians  and  archivists  drafted 
plans  initiating  an  international  effort  h) 
check  the  disappearance  of  printed 
records.  Their  concern  extended  to  all 
types  of  printed  records,  as  well  as  to 
newspaper  print,  which  is  the  least  per¬ 
manent  of  print  papers.  The  reports 
by  members  of  this  committee  were  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  apprehension  felt  by  librarians 
and  custodians  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Dr.  Katzaroff,  president  of  the  Bulgar¬ 
ian  National  Commission,  stated  that  the 
results  of  inquiry  into  the  preservation 
of  archives  in  his  country  sluwed  the  sad 
condition  of  printed  books  and  also  of 
manuscript  archives  before  aivl  after  the 
war  (and  particularly  of  books  printed 
after  the  war).  NewspaiK'rs,  he  said, 
were  in  a  particularly  deplorable  condi¬ 
tion  because  of  the  poor  paper  on  which 
they  were  printed.  M.  H.  Lindencrone 
of  the  National  Committee  of  Denmark 
reported  that  the  poor  quality  pa))er  first 
came  into  use  in  Denmark  between  tbc 
years  1860  and  1880. 

This  situation  in  Europe  is  clo.sely 
identical  with  that  in  .America.  The 
writer  has  examined  files  at  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  points  such  as  Chicago  and  Louis¬ 
ville,  as  well  as  New  York,  and  the  story 
is  the  same.  In  all  cases  newspapers  of 
the  wood-pulp  era  are  already  in  an  ad¬ 
vanced  stage  of  deterioration.  Their 
color  has  turned  from  white  to  a  brown¬ 
ish-yellow,  their  tensile  strength  is  prac¬ 
tically  nil,  many  of  them  are  too  brittle 
to  be  handled  and  crumble  under  the 
slightest  pressure.  They  have  much  the 
same  appearance  as  fresh  paper  would 
have  after  having  been  mildly  roasted  in 
a  low  temperature  oven.  In  fact,  this 
aging  process  is  no  doubt  related  to  a^ 
gradual  burning  of  the  paper  as  the 
change  takes  place  from  the  margin  to¬ 
wards  the  inside  of  the  volume,  appar¬ 
ently  in  relation  to  the  degree  of  expo¬ 
sure  to  oxygen  and  sunlight. 

The  general  use  of  wood-pulp  papers 
and  over-bleached  and  over-sized  rag 
papers  in  books  and  valuable  documents 
is  an  even  mora  serious  matter.  The 
somewhat  better  grades  of  paper  ordi¬ 
narily  used  for  such  purposes  are  not 
as  subject  to  the  menace  in  the  same 
marked  way  as  newspapers.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  process  of  disintegration  is  just 
as  certain  and  the  ravaging  “tooth  of 
time"  will  have  likewise  exacted  its  toll 


here  in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  The 
best  paper  authorities  declare  that  none 
of  the  present-day,  machine  made  paper 
will  be  in  existence  200  years  from  this 
date.  Books  of  this  high-speed  produc¬ 
tion  era  will  have  crumbled  to  pieces 


This  recent  volume  of  bound  news¬ 
papers  was  printed  on  wood  stock 
paper.  The  brittle  deterioration  is 
working  in  rapidly  from  the  margin. 

while  older  Itooks  of  earlier  periinls  will 
still  exist.  N'olumes  printed  in  1480  on 
unbleachetl,  hand-made,  rag  paper  still 
faithfully  bear  the  records  with  which 
they  were  entrusted  and  no  doubt  will 
for  many  years  to  come.  Scholars  of 
this  day  may  well  feel  a  .sense  of  futility 
in  the  fact  that  their  lifetime  efforts 
must  be  consigned  to  mediums  so  evanes¬ 
cent  that  they  will  have  disappeared  in 
less  than  2  centuries. 

The  cause  of  this  untoward  disintegra¬ 
tion  is  partly  due  to  the  wockI  stock 
which  has  been  intr<xluced  and  partly  to 
the  manufacturing  processes  which  have 
been  introduced  with  it.  In  fact,  the 
latter  is  probably  more  to  lie  blamed.  A 
good  part  of  the  trouble  has  been  di¬ 
rectly  traced  to  excessive  resin  and  alum 
sizing.  Over-bleached  and  improperly 
manufactured  rag  stock  can  deteriorate 
just  as  rapidly  as  wood  stock.  .\t  the 
same  time,  carefully  prepared  sulphite 


wocxl  pulp  is  entirely  capable  of  serving 
as  a  permanent  and  enduring  material. 
Cellulose  fibers  in  Ixith  cases  constitute 
the  basis  of  paper  and  both  wood  and 
rag  celluloses  are  probably  identical  in 
chemical  constitution  and  physical  dura¬ 
bility.  In  making  paper  from  wood, 
however,  the  tremendous  demand  has 
necessitated  high  speed  production  meth¬ 
ods  and  there  is  wherein  the  aspect  of 
permanence  has  been  sacrificed. 

In  making  paper  from  woo<l,  either  of 
two  general  metluKls  are  used  to  break 
the  wood  down  into  fibers  of  pulp.  En¬ 
crusting  .substances  are  removed  either 
by  digesting  with  chemicals  (the  soda, 
sulphite  or  sulphate  processes)  or  blocks 
of  wckkI  are  torn  into  pulp  by  grinding 
under  water.  This  latter,  mechanical 
wood  pulp,  carries  with  it  practically  all 
the  water-ins<iluble  constituents  of  the 
original  wotKl,  lignin,  resin,  etc.  And  it 
is  no  doubt  these  associated  materials 
which  give  to  ground  wood  pulp  its 
high  degree  of  impermanence. 

These  iiKKlern  methods  of  paper  manu¬ 
facture,  however,  are  just  as  necessary 
to  the  widespread  dissemination  of 
knowledge  as  the  printing  press  itself. 
If  it  were  necessary,  in  all  printing,  to 
use  the  more  expensive  rag  papers,  the 
volume  of  prixluction  would  have  to 
shring  enormously.  If  all  printing  had 
to  be  done  on  the  most  permanent  of 
papers,  that  is,  hand-made,  unbleached 
rag  papers,  the  increased  cost  would 
make  reading  material  a  pseudo-curios¬ 
ity.  The  privilege  of  literature  would 
then  lie  suhstantially  withdrawn  from 
the  public  at  large.  Any  restrictions  on 
the  mass  pnxluction  of  paper  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  permanence  would  be  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  backward  step.  The  primary 
jnirpose  of  newspapers  is  the  rapid  com¬ 
munication  of  current  topics  and  perma- 
ence  is  not  a  factor.  Most  newspapers 
could  “evaporate”  immediately  after  they 
were  read  and  they  would  have  fulfilleil 
their  original  purpose. 

The  problem  for  the  librarians  and 
custiKlians,  faced  with  the  responsibility 
of  iireserving  records,  cannot  be  so  much 
concerned  with  editions  which  are  to  be 
broadcast  in  bulk.  The  task  for  them  is 
rather  to  single  out  some  special  units  of 
the  mass  editions  and  to  provide  them 
with  the  vitally  important  factor  of  per¬ 
manence. 

This  dfKtrine  of  selective  preservation 
is  being  carried  out  in  a  numljer  of  ways. 


CAPPER  VISITS  COAST  PUBLISHER 


Senator  Arthur  Capper  (right),  head  of  the  Capper  Publicationg,  photo¬ 
graphed  recently  with  C.  Logan  Payne,  publisher  of  the  San  Jose  (Cal.) 
yews,  whom  he  recently  visited  while  on  a  visit  to  California. 


Probably  the  most  important  is  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  special  library  editions  on 
carefully  tested  rag  stock.  This  practice 
was  initiated  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  in 
1913,  but  the  excessive  press  costs  forced 
them  to  discontinue  the  procedure  at  tlie 
end  of  that  year.  The  London  Times, 
whose  paper  stock  has  always  been  of  » 
singularly  high  grade,  began  a  special 
library  edition  in  1917,  which  is  about  75 
per  cent  rag  stock.  Beginning  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1927,  the  AV«'  York  Times  initiated 
a  special  edition  of  100  per  cent  rag 
paper.  This  edition  is  rather  generally 
subscribed  to  by  libraries  and  institu¬ 
tions  and  without  question  will  be  an  iin- 
ixirtant  source  of  information  for  future 
historians.  The  practice  has  also  been 
adopted  by  less  widely  circulated  papers 
such  as  the  United  Slates  Daily.  One 
magazine  likewise  is  issuing  such  an  edi¬ 
tion.  To  extend  this  procedure  to  all 
printed  matter,  worthy  of  preservation, 
would  definitely  close  the  problem  for 
everything  which  is  printed  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

The  preservation  of  records  already 
printed  on  rapidly  perishing  paper,  how¬ 
ever,  is  another  angle  which  challenges 
the  ingenuity  of  custodians.  To  exclude 
sunlight  and  prohibit  handling  is  possi¬ 
ble  only  for  those  archives  which  arc 
useful  merely  as  exhibits,  hor  record-s 
which  must  be  referred  to  and  handled, 
other  methods  must  lie  used. 

flippings  of  the  World  War  period, 
have  been  preserved  at  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  at  a  cost  of  about  $20,000.  The 
81,242  pages  which  make  up  the  scrap 
liook  were  treated  with  a  specially  pre¬ 
pared  p;iste  and  mounted  on  loose  sheets. 

Cellulose  ester  lacquers,  the  standard 
covering  in  the  automobile  industry  now, 
has  been  used  in  some  cases.  The  lac- 
(pier  is  applied  by  dipping  or  spraying 
and  the  effect  is  alMJUt  the  same  as  if  the 
sheet  were  covered  with  a  layer  of  cellu¬ 
loid.  The  files  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  have  iK-en  treated  in  this  way 
at  their  headquarters  in  Boston.  Tlie 
cost  is  estimated  at  about  $12  a  volume. 
Rotogravure  sheets,  unfortunately,  arc 
completely  nnnc'd  by  the  action  of  the 
laccjuer  solvent. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  and 
the  Hoover  War  Library  at  Washing¬ 
ton  have  been  using  a  process  which  con- 
.sists  in  covering  both  sides  of  each  sepa¬ 
rate  sheet  with  Japanese  tissue.  The 
tissue  is  .sulVicieiitly  thin  and  transparent 
to  permit  fair  legibility  and  the  per¬ 
manence  of  the  paper  is  considerably  in¬ 
creased.  At  the  New  York  Public  Li¬ 
brary  several  newspapers  are  being 
treated  in  this  way,  the  expense  being 
partly  borne  by  the  newspaper  publisher. 
The  Nejv  York  World  was  the  first  to 
accept  this  cooperative  offer  and  their 
protected  file  is  now  about  13  years  old. 
This  type  of  treatment  is  especially 
valuable  for  papers  which  must  be 
handled  a  great  deal  and  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  needs  of  that  institution. 

very  recent  procedure  emanating 
from  Europe  seems  likely  to  figure  in 
this  problem  of  preservation.  Motion 
picture  photography  has  been  applied  to 
the  reproduction  of  valuable  records  and 
documents.  The  procedure  is  to  photo¬ 
graph  each  sheet  on  an  ordinary  movie 
film,  store  the  film  and  project  the  im¬ 
pression  when  needed.  Certain  valuable 
documents  were  recently  photographed  in 
this  way  in  Spain  and  the  films  shipped 
to  the  Washington  Library  of  Congress. 
There  they  are  being  reproduced  by 
projecting  the  films  directly  into  a  photo¬ 
stat  apparatus.  Discussion  is  under  way 
with  a  New  York  photostat  house  to  de¬ 
velop  a  continuous  photostating  appara¬ 
tus  using  a  single  roll  of  paper.  This 
will  of  course  considerably  lessen  the 
cost  of  reproduction  and  the  process  may 
in  time  be  applied  to  certain  newspaper 
files  which  are  of  unique  value.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  such  films  are  now 
being  stored  in  Berlin. 


/ 


/ 


COCA-COLA  MAKING  DRIVE  FOR  NEW 
MARKET  WITH  NEWSPAPER  SPACE 


ALTICK  NEW  AVIATION 
EDITOR  OF  N.  Y.  SUN 


INABILITY  TO  SPELL  LOSES 
PUBLICITY  SEEKER  A  STORY 

INABILITY  of  an  ordinary  re¬ 
porter  to  spell  ni-e-t-a-p-h-y-s-i-r-a-I 
mittlit  not  c-ause  a  ripple  in  the  av¬ 
erage  rity  room,  hut  the  fart  that 
a  man  vtho  claimed  to  he  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  a  metaphysical  institution 
couldn’t  spell  the  word  “killed”  a 
pulilirity  story  in  the  San  Antonio 
Evening  News  office  not  long  ago. 

Seeking  a  writeup  for  a  prospec¬ 
tive  lecture,  the  “graduate”  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  things  coming  his 
way  until  the  reporter  was  stumped 
by  the  big  word. 

“By  the  way,  how  do  you  spell 
‘metaphysical’?”  he  inquired  of 
the  visitor. 

“I  never  could  spell  that  word,” 
the  publicity  seeker  admitted. 

The  reporter  quickly  solved  his 
problem  by  consulting  the  diction¬ 
ary,  but  mentioned  the  incident  as 
he  turned  in  his  story  to  the  city 
desk.  It  was  agreed  there  that 
a  lecturer  on  metaphysics  who 
couldn’t  spell  “metaphysical”  didn’t 
rate  a  story. 


Large  Copy  Being  Used  by  Wholesalers  to  Introduce  6-Box 
“Home  Package’’ — Survey  Showed  Vast  Unexploited 
Sales  Field — 100,000  Cartons  Sold  in  St.  Louis 


Former  War  Flyer,  Who  Saw  Service 
in  France,  Promoted  from  Copy 
Desk — Formerly  on  Midwest 
Dailies 


By  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANKLIN 

A  COMPLETE  sales  promotion  plan.  Xewspaiter  and  window  and  store  dis- 
which  is  creating  countless  thousands  plays  are  ranked  by  the  Coca-Cola  Com- 
of  new  users  for  Coca-Cola,  has  its  pany  as  the  best  media  for  intrcxlucing 
foundation  in  newspaper  advertising.  A  and  developing  the  new  package.  The 

newspaper  space  is  placed  and  paid  for 
by  the  local  Coca-Cola  wholesaler,  but 
1  the  cojiy  is  supplied  by  tbe  mother  com¬ 
pany,  which  has  this  to  say  by  way  of 
counsel,  in  iiart,  on  the  subject : 

I  “N’ewspaiiers  are  the  best  medium  for 
advertising  the  6-liox  liecause  they  give 
you  adequate  space  to  present  your  mes¬ 
sage  and  they  go  directly  into  the  homes 
of  your  territory. 

“It  is  well  to  schedule  some  of  your 
newspaiHT  advertising  on  Thursday  or 
;  I'riday  because  on  those  days  you  reach 
'  consumers  when  they  do  most  of  their 
marketing,  at  the  end  of  the  week.  In  a 
I  numtier  of  cities  newspapers,  particularly 
evening  pa|)ers.  publish  a  f<K»d  page  on 
'  I'riday.  If  there  is  such  a  page  pub¬ 
lished  in  your  city,  it  jirobably  will  be 
profitable  to  use  it,  provided  the  news- 
I  pa))er  is  a  strong  one  ami  the  food  page 
I  is  popular  with  women.  These  pages 
usually  carry  a  large  volume  of  chain 
store  advertising,  which  gives  you  an  op- 

Jliortunity  to  tie  up  your  advertising  with 
that  of  your  dealers. 

“When  scheduling  your  advertising, 
ask  for  full  cooperation  of  the  news- 
pai)er's  merchandising  service  depart¬ 
ment.  Publishers  will  render  this  .ser- 
n-  vice  in  various  ways.  Some  newspapers 
is  have  service  men  who  call  uixm  the  trade 
il-  and  show  the  dealers  pr(K)fs  of  the  actual 
advertisements  that  are  scheduled,  and 
at  urge  the  dealers  to  get  Ijehind  the  adver- 
>t-  tising. 

:w  “The  publishers  will  supply  you  w 
markets,  “ticketing”  by  Ixrttlers  helped  proofs  of  your  advertisements,  which  your 
widen  its  popularity  quickly.  "Ticket-  salesmen  can  show  your  dealers.  In 
ing”  was  simply  free  sampling.  A  simi-  many  cases,  the  newspai)ers  will  arrange 
lar  result  is  made  |K)ssible  by  the  local  to  put  up  these  proofs  of  your  newspai)er 
distributor  pushing  the  6-B»)x,  but  he  advertisements  in  the  dealers'  stores.  .An- 
breaks  even  or  makes  a  mtxlerate  profit  other  pnxredure  is  to  obtain  reprints  in 
on  each  sale.  advance  of  i)ublication  and  mail  them  to 

A  field  investigation  showed  that  only  your  outlets,  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
24  per  cent  of  the  families  of  the  coun-  you  are  going  to  run  this  advertising, 

try  have  iced  drinks  in  their  ice-lx)xes  (Ifttimes  the  publishers  will  do  this  for 

at  home.  Of  all  the  homes,  some  7  i)er  you  if  you  provide  them  with  your  mail- 
cent  have  Oxa-Cola,  ft  per  cent  grape  ing  list.  The  influence  that  your  adver- 
drinks,  3  j»er  cent  each  lemon  and  t)r-  tising  has  on  dealers  is  an  ii 
ange  drinks,  2  per  cent  each  ginger  ales,  of  y<xir  newspaper  campaign, 
assorted  pops,  root  beers,  near  l)eers,  and  “Newspapers  generally  are  glad  to  co- 
strawberry,  and  1  per  cent  miscellaneous  operate  with  advertisers.  When 
beverages.  This  indicated  that  76  per  place  your  advertising  with  the 
cent  of  all  homes  had  lU)  .soft  drinks  on  papers  ask  them  to  cooj)erate  with  you  in 
ice,  and  93  per  cent  had  no  C(x:a-Cola.  every  possible  way  along  the  lines  sug- 
Here  was  a  vast,  undevelopetl  market !  gested  above,  and  have  the  newspapers 
A  handy  cardboard  package  was  de-  submit  a  definite  plan  to  you,  showing 

veloped  to  hold  six  bottles  of  Coca-Cola,  sixfcifically  what  they  will  do  to  help 

It  was  so  arranged  that  when  the  seal  you  merchandise  this  advertising  to  your 


.Sherman  H.  .Altick  was  this  week  ap- 
p<)inted  aviation  editor  of  the  Xnv  York 
Sun,  transferring  from  the  copy  desk  to 
which  he  has  Ix-en  assigned  since  May, 


Only  25^ 

for  this 

6-bottle  carton 


and  10,800  for  large  centers,  covering  a 
perkxl  of  three  months,  with  two  inser¬ 
tions  a  week  of  300  or  tiOO  line  copy  are 
recommended. 

Lithographed  cutouts  for  retail  win¬ 
dows,  demonstrations  at  the  stores,  cou- 
jxms,  distribution  of  consumer  folders, 
publication  of  pictures  of  the  package  in 
chain  store  copy,  and  advertising  on  the 
sides  of  trucks  are  other  methods  which 
arc  suggested  as  having  proven  useful. 
At  Columbus,  ().,  the  Ixittler  in  his  an¬ 
nouncement  advertisement  published  a 
couixm  go<xl  for  a  t)-Box  free  when  pre¬ 
sented  to  any  dealer.  More  than  15,000 
cou|xins  were  redeemed. 

\Vithin  a  few  months  after  the  plan 
ith  was  tried  at  St.  I-ouis,  more  than  100,000 
bottles  of  Coca-Cola  had  been  sold  in  one 
year  in  the  "home  package"  form  alone. 
In  Columbus,  ti0,00()  bottles  were  sold  in 
six  months,  10,000  at  -Akron  the  first 
year.  In  New  Orleans  nearly  200,0(K) 
bottles  were  moved  in  one  year  by  the 
same  “home  ice  box  sampling  plan.” 

The  CiKa-Cola  Company  has  been 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  special  effort 
placed  on  this  idea  does  not  take  away 
any  of  its  usual  business  through  cus¬ 
tomary  channels.  On  the  contrary,  the 
imiKjrtant  part  plan  jierforms  an  exceptional  job  of  cre¬ 
ating  new  consumers  by  reaching  directly 
into  the  home  with  a  sample  which  is 
you  paid  for  by  the  public  and  merchandised 
news-  at  a  profit  by  the  trade. 


a  dny 


Sherman  B.  Altiek 

Mr.  .Altiek,  a  native  of  Ohio,  was  an 
army  flyer  in  France  prior  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  declaration  of  war  and  a  part  of ‘his 
war-timi‘  service  was  the  testing  of  all 
planes  assigned  to  the  .American  air 
force  by  the  .Allies.  There  W’ere  diplo¬ 
matic  as  well  as  physical  thrills  in  that 
assignment,  he  recalls.  .After  the  armis¬ 
tice  he  was  commander  of  the  15th  Aero 
Squadron  at  Mitchell  Field,  near  New 
York,  and  the  army  touch  lingers  in  his 
new.spaix;r  nickname  of  “Cap.” 

Mr.  .Altiek  began  his  newspaper  career 
in  Dayton,  working  for  the  Nnvs, 
Herald  and  Journal  and  since  the  war 
has  been  connected  with  a  number  of 
Midwestern  newspapers.  He  was  city 
editor  of  the  Richmond  (Ind.)  Item  for 
more  than  a  year  and  prior  to  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  New  York  this  spring,  had  been 
for  five  and  a  half  years  assistant  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Commer¬ 
cial  Tribune. 


■OFFICIAL”  NEWS  SCORNED 


Newspapers  Present  Fair  Picture 
Borough  Group  Deci-des 

.A  proixisition  to  appoint  a  borough 
clerk  as  a  purveyor  of  news  concerning 
official  activities  prior  to  publication  in 
newspapers  was  made  recently  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  Audubon  commissioners,  Philadel¬ 
phia  borough  body,  by  Andrew  S.  Hall, 
a  memlier  of  the  F-ast  Audubon  .Associa¬ 
tion.  The  proposition  was  met  with 
scorn  by  the  commissioners  and  with 
hilarity  by  the  audience. 

“The  newspapers."  Hall  complainerl  in 
making  his  proposition,  “are  filled  with 
misleading  headlines,  and  stories  of  un¬ 
important  events  are  overplayed,  while 
ithe  constructive  news  is  relegated  to  a 
place  in  an  obscure  corner.” 

J.  Claude  Siman,  borough  solicitor, 
in  answer  congratulated  the  newspapers 
for  their  fairness  in  presenting  Audubon 
news.  He  pointed  out  to  Hall  that  the 
commissioners'  meetings  were  public  and 
that  the  reporters  could  report  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  as  they  saw  fit. 

BERGER  RETURNING  TO  N.  Y. 

Memphis  several  weeks  ago,  and  after  Louis  S.  Berger,  for  the  past  three 
each  flight  told  Memphis  readers  of  his  years  advertising  representative  of  the 

reactions.  His  articles,  according  to  A’ctc  Yorit  Times  in  Paris,  sailed  Aug. 

Evening  .Appeal  editors,  were  popular.  15  on  the  S.  S.  Bremen  for  America  to 

and  a  noticeable  increase  in  number  of  assume  similar  duties  in  tbe  New  York 

students  at  flying  schools  was  noted,  office  of  the  Times. 


FEATURE  WRITER  “SOLOS”  IN  PLANE 


/ 
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CREMO  CAMPAIGN  EXPANDING  RAPIDLY 
AS  SALES  SHOW  BIG  INCREASE 

May  Reach  Proportions  of  Lucky  Strike  Campaign — McCann 
Testimonials  Certify  Factory  Conditions,  Not 
Quality  of  Product 

By  JOHN 


The  widespread  newspaper  advertising 
campaign  to  introduce  the  American 
Cigar  Company's  Certified  Cremo  five- 


"WHY  I  Sporiight 

the  truth  about  unsanitary  cigars" 


/  aiM.s.a,u^ 


Typical  Cremo  ropy  now  appearing 
in  many  dailies 


cent  cigar  has  been  so  successful  that 
with  new  territories  constantly  being 
opened  up  and  additional  newspapers 
added  to  the  list,  the  cam])aign  is  gradu¬ 
ally  becoming  of  major  imiK)rtance,  and 
possibly  might  reach  the  proportions  of 
the  $13,000,000  Lucky  Strike  appropria¬ 
tion,  it  was  learned  this  week. 

Detroit  and  Louisville  dailies  are  the 
latest  to  receive  Cremo  copy.  Each  week 
newspapers  are  being  added  to  the  string, 
as  sufficient  distribution  is  obtained  in 
various  localities.  With  an  efficient  sell¬ 
ing  force  constantly  adding  new  outlets, 
hope  was  expressed  that  the  campaign 
might  be  on  a  complete  national  basis 
before  long. 

The  success  of  the  Cremo  cigar  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  administration 
of  (jeorge  W.  Hill  as  president  of  the 
American  Cigar  Company  in  May  of  this 
year.  In  taking  over  this  office  Mr.  Hill 
determined  that  his  policy  as  head  of  the 
American  Tobacco  Company,  which  had 
made  Lucky  Strike  so  successful,  could 
well  be  utilized  in  performing  the  same 
task  for  Certified  Cremo. 

There  is  a  great  similarity  between  the 
copy  of  the  two.  Certified  Cremo  uses 
testimonial  copy  as  does  Lucky  Strike. 
Hut  the  cigar  copy  so  far  has  used  only 
testimony  concerning  the  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  cigar  is  manufac¬ 
tured.  The  name  of  .Alfred  W.  McCann, 
the  noted  pure  food  expert  is  used  ex¬ 
clusively.  There  is  no  mention  whatso¬ 
ever  concerning  the  quality  of  the  cigar 
in  McCann's  quotes ;  only  a  detailed 
account  of  the  cleanly  conditions  under 
which  the  cigar  is  made. 

For  it  is  on  this  appeal  that  the  com¬ 
pany  attributes  the  ever  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  sales.  .After  extolling  the  merits 
of  the  cigar's  manufacture,  the  copy 
offers  a  contrast  between  the  described 
conditions  and  that  of  the  “filthy,  germ- 
breeding  places  where  some  cigars  are 
made  .  .  .  dark  stuffy  factories  . 

.  .  where  cigars  are  rolled  by  care¬ 

less,  dirty  lips  and  fingers  and  spit  on 
the  ends!’’ 


In  every  advertisement  so  far  this  ap¬ 
peal  and  contrast  was  made,  together  with 
a  selling  talk  describing  the  quality  of 
tobacco  that  is  used  and  the  slogan  "The 
Good  .sc  Cigar  .  .  That  America 

Needed.”  There  have  t)een  changes  of 
copy  and  layout,  of  course,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral'  trend  of  copy  has  remained  about 
the  same. 

Concerning  the  realistic  descriptions  on 
the  conditions  under  which  "some  cigars” 
are  made,  Mr.  Hill  is  credited  with  this 
statement ;  "I  know  full  well  that  this  is 
not  a  pleasant  subject  to  describe  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  Hut  I  realize  what  a  tremend¬ 
ous  trust  is  placed  in  the  American  Cigar 
Company  by  the  consuming  public.  There¬ 
fore,  if  by  any  act  of  mine  the  un.sani- 
tary  conditions  in  the  cigar  industry 
can  be  remedied,  I  feel  that  we  will 
he  pardoned  the  u.se  of  forceful  language 
in  our  advertising.” 

EniTOR  &  Pfiii.iSHKR  was  informed 
that  since  the  inception  of  the  campaign 
and  the  ri.se  in  sales  which  was  un¬ 
reservedly  termed  "phenomenal,”  the 
production  of  the  cigar  had  been  over¬ 
taxed  and  that  even  with  additional 
manufacturing  facilities,  the  factory  was 
hard  put  to  it  to  supply  the  demand. 

Mr.  Hill  was  characterized  as  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  concentration.  The  success  of  the 
Lucky  Strike  cigarette  was  previously 
declared  by  Mr.  Hill  as  the  result  of 
certain  “improvements"  in  cigarette  mak¬ 
ing  (It's  Toasted)  and  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion.  Editor  &  Pi  hi.ishkr’s  informant 
said,  but  that  having  accomplished  in  Cer¬ 


tified  Cremo  a  similar  manufacturing  ad¬ 
vantage,  he  will  exploit  it  in  a  wide 
scope  of  newspaper  advertising,  as 
learned  from  his  success  with  Lucky 
Strikes. 

"Mr.  Hill  has  explcxled  the  theory  in 
the  tobacco  industry  that  a  national 
brand  of  cigar  or  cigarette  was  impos¬ 
sible.  that  different  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  had  different  tastes  and  likes  in 
smoking,”  the  writer  was  told. 

"The  current  advertising  practices  in 
the  field  show  that  no  tobacco  company 
can  run  nine  horses  in  the  race.  By  dis¬ 
tributing  sales  effort,  the  effect  of  con¬ 
centration  is  lost.  It  takes  a  lot  of  con¬ 
centration  to  put  tobacco  prixlucts  across 
and  there  can  be  no  deviation  of  the 
cour.se. 

“The  five-cent  cigar  field  is  practically 
the  only  profitable  cigar  market  in  the 
United  States.  For  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  government  figures  show 
cigar  consumption  increasing,  it  is  true, 
but  a  good  part  of  that  rise  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  due  to  the  jump  in  sales  of  the  five- 
cent  product. 

“Newspapers  are  turning  the  trick 
for  Certified  Cremos  for  three  reasons : 
(1)  they  offer  a  complete  coverage;  (2) 
they  are  adaptable  to  concentrated  cam¬ 
paigns,  and  (3)  they  are  adaptable  to 
(|uick  changes  in  advertising  policies.” 


JACOB  SWALLOW  DEAD 

Jacob  Swallow,  8t).  for  fifty  years  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  I’oiki  (Ill.) 
Daily  Palladium,  died  .August  21  at  tfie 
home  of  his  daughter  in  Los  .Angeles. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  leader  in  Illi¬ 
nois  and  National  Derruicratic  politics 
and  was  known  as  the  “Orignal  William 
Jennings  Bryan  Man.”  He  carried 
Bryan's  name  for  President  in  the  mast¬ 
head  of  his  paper  even  before  the  "Cross 
of  (iold”  speech  in  18%.  Mr.  Swallow 
disposed  of  the  Palladium  in  1906  and 
went  to  California  to  live. 


DAILY  WINS  POINT  IN 
BROADCAST  DISPUTE 


New  Orleans  States  Gets  Court  Order 
Restraining  WDSU  from  Inter¬ 
fering  With  Its  Daily  Use 
of  Station 


.A  temporary  restraining  order  has 
been  issued  by  Judge  High  C.  Cage  in 
civil  district  court  in  New  Orleans  to  en¬ 
join  Jos.  H.  Uhalt,  of  the  Uhalt  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  from  denying  the  Snv 
Orleans  Daily  States  the  free  use  of  the 
radio  station  for  daily  broadcasting.  At 
the  same  time  the  radio  company  was 
prohibited  from  permitting  other  news¬ 
papers  or  advertisers  to  use  the  broad¬ 
casting  station  without  the  written  con¬ 
sent  of  the  plaintiff  newspaper. 

In  granting  the  order  Judge  Cage  cited 
the  defendant  company  to  show  cau.se  on 
Friday  why  a  preliminary  injunction 
should  not  lie  issued. 

The  Daily  States  says  L'halt  was  oper¬ 
ating  a  radio  station  in  1928  known  as 
WCDE.  The  station  had  a  power  of 
250  watts.  Desirous  of  obtaining  a 
license  from  the  Federal  Radio  Commis¬ 
sion  which  would  permit  a  greater 
power,  the  radio  company  is  alleged  to 
have  enlisted  the  aid  of  Col.  Robert 
Ewing,  publisher  of  the  States. 

After  a  permit  for  a  1,000  watt  sta¬ 
tion  was  granted  the  radio  company  and 
the  States  are  said  to  have  entered  into 
an  agreement  whereby  the  newspaper 
was  to  have  the  use  of  said  station  dur¬ 
ing  its  entire  existence.  In  return  the 
newspaper  was  to  give  certain  publicity 
to  the  station,  which  was  named  WDSU. 
The  newspaper  says  it  installed  a  remote 
control  wire  from  the  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion  to  its  office  at  considerable  expense 
and  had  been  broadcasting  daily. 

A  few  days  ago  the  defendant  com¬ 
pany  notified  the  paper  it  would  be  de¬ 
nied  the  use  of  the  station.  On  Monday 
of  last  week,  it  is  alleged,  the  news¬ 
paper  was  prevented  from  broadcasting 
the  results  of  the  New  Orleans-Atlanta 
baseball  game  at  Atlanta.  The  news¬ 
paper  says,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Uhalt  Company  to  permit  other  news¬ 
papers,  publishing  houses  and  advertis¬ 
ers  to  use  the  station  in  violation  of  the 
agreement. 


SUES  ST.  LOUIS  DAILY 

Baptiat  Minister  Asks  $75,000, 
Alleging  Paper  Libelled  Him 

Rev.  W.  S.  Calloway,  Baptist  minister 
of  Pike  County,  Missouri,  filed  suit  for 
$75,000  against  the  St.  l^uis  Globe- 
Democrat  Aug.  17,  alleging  libel. 

In  his  petition  Calloway  said  he  made 
speeches  for  the  Republican  party  during 
the  presidential  campaign  of  1928  and 
received  considerable  publicity. 

He  alleged  that  the  Globe- Democrat 
on  Nov.  6,  1928,  contained  an  article  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  arrest  of  J.  W.  Calloway,  a 
former  minister,  for  passing  bad  checks 
totaling  $12.50  on  a  bank  at  Harrisburg, 
Mo.  The  article,  W.  S.  Calloway  con¬ 
tended.  said  the  accused  man  had  made 
Republican  speeches  in  Marion  Countv, 
Mo. 

W.  S.  Calloway  maintained  that  people 
reading  the  article  were  led  to  believe 
he  was  the  party  when  he  was  not. 

BAYONNE  NEWS  SOLD 

C.  B.  Pomel  to  Succeed  William  Wolfe 
as  General  Manager 

The  Bayonne  (N.J.)  liivnintj  Xetvs 
this  week  announced  its  sale  by  VVilliam 
E.  Higgins,  president  of  the  Industrial 
City  Publishing  Company,  to  the  South 
Hudson  Publishing  Company  of  672 
Broadway,  Bayonne.  Charles  B.  Pomel, 
formerly  connectecl  with  The  Jersey 
Journal  and  for  four  years  advertising 
manager  of  the  News,  becomes  general 
manager,  supplanting  William  Wolfe. 


NORTH  DAKOTA  SALE 

The  Scranton  (N.D. )  Star,  a  weekly, 
has  tieen  sold  by  George  R.  Holton  to 
Ival  S.  Wilson,  of  Reeder. 


^•tOU  remember  the  itory  of  the  old 
British  Chieftain.  The  Romans  had  in¬ 
vaded  Britain  and  the  Chiefs  of  the 
tribes  were  gathered  in  council.  Each 
had  a  different  plan,  and  each  was  de¬ 
termined  to  go  his  own  way. 

Until  an  old  Chieftain  arose.  Picking 
up  a  bunch  of  fagots,  he  handed  each 
man  a  stick.  “Break  them!”  he  directed. 
And  each  broke  his  stick  with  ease. 

Then  he  took  an  equal  number  of 
sticks  and  tied  them  together  into  a 
bundle.  "Now  try  to  break  them!"  he 
told  them.  And  not  even  the  strongest 
man  could  do  It. 

“That,”  he  pointed  out,  "is  the  dif¬ 
ference  working  separately  and  work¬ 
ing  together  as  one!” 

Wluit  Has  This  To  Do  With  Religion! 

Religion  it  derived  from  the  Latin 
words  "re”  and  "ligo,”  meaning — “To 


bind  together,”  And  that  it  the  whole  ^ 
purpose  of  religion  —  to  bind  people 
together  for  a  common  purpose. 

You  want  happiness,  contentment, 
prosperity.  You  can’t  have  these  alone. 
You  get  them  only  at  you  help  those 
around  you  to  win  them,  too!  So  why 
not  join  with  your  neighbors  in  PRAY¬ 
ING  at  well  at  in  WORKING  for  them  ’ 
Remember  what  the  Master  promised— 

“AfM  I  my  imrn  ytm,  thm  if  nm  of  jreu  tKall 
agrrt  «■  «wth  m  murhing  anything  that  they  thal 
il  Aall  ha  dona  tor  than  af  my  Fathrr  which 
ia  in  Hanvm.  For  whan  two  ar  thrta  art  gaiharad 
>t«*har  in  my  nama,  thara  am  I  in  iha  midai  af 
dim'' 

— Msrfffcrw  )f.i920 


Get  the  weight  of  a  common  aim, 
a  common  purpose,  behind  both 
your  prayers  and  your  work. 


(^o  to  Church! 


This  advertisement  on  “Why  Go  to  Church?”  was  awarded  the  $1,900  prize 
hy  the  church  advertising  group  of  the  New'  York  Advertising  Club  last  week. 
Robert  Collier,  of  New  York,  wrote  the  copy  and  Joseph  Franke,  Brooklyn, 
did  the  art  work.  Loral  committees  will  use  the  poster  as  full-page  news¬ 
paper  advertisements. 


Romances  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


By  ROBERT  L.  BELLEM 


(if  C'.iitciiniHMit.  cluirliiliicss  and  brisk¬ 
ness  that  marks  the  establishment. ’’ 

In  l‘Mh  the  I’asadena  News  was 
merged  witli  tlie  Star,  and  the  owners  of 
the  News,  Judfie  J.  H.  Pryor  and  Lon 
F.  (.'hapin,  Ix-came  associate  editors  and 
managers  of  tile  comliined  Star-News. 
A  third  associate  editor  and  manaRer  is 
.•\.  I.  HoskinR.  \V.  F.  Prisk,  brother  of 
the  Star-News'  publisher  and  one  of  its 
directors,  is  editor  and  manaRcr  of  the 
Long  Beach  Press-Telegram. 

Since  I'XId.  the  Star-N(;ws  has  moved 
into  new  cpiarters  no  less  than  three 
times  Ix'cause  its  rapidly  e.\pandinR  scope 
could  not  be  ;iccomnio(lated  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  locations.  Its  la.st  move  was  made 
in  .NuRiist,  upon  completion  of  the 

beautiful  new  Star-News  IniildinR,  a 
structure  that  cost,  toRether  with  the 
land,  more  than  $6()0.(xio.  It  is  located 
on  Colorado  avenue,  Pasadena’s  main 
street,  and  in  addition  to  two  basements 
it  has  five  thxirs  above  street  level  as 
well  as  a  r(xif  pent-house.  The  Star- 
News  operates  radio  station  KPSN. 

On  the  walls  of  a  lx*autifully-furnished 
Iirivate  ollice — furnished,  incidentally,  by 
employes  of  the  newspaper — wherein 
Charles  H.  Frisk  works,  are  several 
framed  scrolls  attestinR  to  Mr.  Frisk’s 
place  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  work 
for  him.  One  reads:  “An  appreciation 
by  members  of  Pa.sadena  Typo"'raphical 
L’nion  employed  in  the  composinR  room 

I  of  the  Pasadena  Star-News.  .\lso  an 
expression  of  our  earnest  hopes  for  even 
Rreater  journalistic  and  literary  advance- 
ment  to  the  FMitor-Puhlisher  of  the 
Pasadena  Star.  Charles  H.  Prisk,  who. 
in  the  enjoyment  of  merited  success  at- 
tendiiiR  his  untiriiiR  laliors  and  hiRh 
ideals  in  his  chosen  profession,  has  been 
ever  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  his 
employes  and  has  provided  every  mod¬ 
ern  safcRuard  and  convenience  for  their 
Ixjiiefit.  Who.  amid  cares  and  anxieties 
incident  to  the  publication  of  a  Rreat 
daily  newspaper,  has  always  lieen  courte¬ 
ous.  considerate  and  approachable.  Who, 
'in  dealiiiR  with  his  employes,  has  always 
manifested  a  spirit  of  fairness  that  has 
won  their  admiration  and  respect.  May 
he  reali7c  his  ambition!  May  his  Star 
always  shine  briRht !’’  This  is  sipned  by 
members  of  the  composinR  room  staff, 
and  is  dated  Ian.  1,  1914. 

f)n  the  day  the  Star- News  entered  its 
new  home,  a  special  edition  of  128  papes 
was  issu<xl.  In  it  Charles  H.  Prisk 
voiced  his  credo : 

"Whatever  is  Rcxid  in  the  policy  of 
the  Star-News  may  he  traced  to  readinp 
and  re-reading  the  autobiography  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  F'ranklin  and  the  writinps  of 
.■\braham  Lincoln.  Its  policy  has  al.so 
lx?en  influenced  by  a  study  of  the  great 
editors  of  the  nation,  living  and  dead. 
*  *  *  To  remain  silent,  as  is  revealed 

in  the  life  of  Lincoln,  often  calls  for 
greater  courage  than  to  speak  volubly 
brothers  and  He  is  loyal.  He  is  likable;  every  *  *  *  early  life  of  this  writer 

negotiations  mother’s  .sun  and  daughter  in  his  employ  ^vas  spent  in  a  newspaper  atmosphere 
the  deal  was  is  doing  his  or  her  level  best'  to  make  where  the  so-called  ‘courageous’  policy- 
age  of  28  his  business  the  biggest  in  the  country  t|,p  opinionated,  know-it-all,  trouhle- 
lublisher,  edi-  around.  He  has  the  true  philo.sopher's  rnaking,  busybody  policy  *  *  was  the, 

adena  Star.  stone,  in  a  business  way,  and  it  is  mint-  thing.  In  that  atmosphere  he  saw  good 
lase,  the  Star  ing  gold  for  him.  He  knows  his  em-  ^p,,  criticised  aixl  their  motives  im- 
111  with  a  Los  ployes.  He  gauges  them.  He  pays  each  piipued,  not  infrequently  for  insufficient 
;  immediately  one  all  he  is  worth.  Some  of  the  salaries  or  even  for  purely  personal  reasons 
Los  Angeles  he  pays  are  dizzying  for  so  small  a  city.  ♦  *  *  he  then  resolved  that  if  ever  it 

n  mechanical  He  knows  what  he  is  doing.  (Ine  rule  in  became  his  go^  fortune  to  fill  the  seat 
services,  and  his  office  is  inflexible— no  man  or  woman  of  an  editor  he  would  not  conduct  that 
ling  the  news-  who  asks  for  an  increase  of  salary  gets  type  of  newspaper.  Instead,  he  would 
ilitan  propor-  it'.  He  operates  on  a  principle  that  makes  ctideavor  in  matters  of  public  interest  to 
lad  found  his  it  imix)!«ible  for  him  to  overlook  or  un-  present  all  essential  and  enlightening 
lined  a  news-  derestimate  worth.  All  employes  witii  facts,  with  here  and  there  a  helpful, 
a  man  whose  him  are  topnotchers.  When  they  rise  pointed  word  of  approval  or  dissent, 
typographical  alK)ve  the  peg  .set  for  them  he  puts  the  rather  than  constantlv  to  inject  his  per- 
Klitorial  com-  salary  up  a  peg,  but  he  does  it  without  sonal  feelings  and  prejudices  into  the 
avor  for  his  asking.  interpretation  of  any  passing  event 

“His  loyalty  pervades  the  very  atmos-  ♦  ♦  ♦  So.  in  moderation  yet  in  firm- 

helm  of  the  phere  of  the  establishment.  It’s  infec-  ness  the  Star-News  expresses  its  convic- 
sk’s  editorial  tious.  The  employes  reciprocate.  No  tions,  hoping  by  soundness  of  reasoning 
i  news  editor,  extra  duty  tcxi  hard;  no  hours  too  long  to  wield  most  potently  its  influence  as  a 
editor.  How  when  emergency  arises ;  vim,  enthusiasm,  newspaper  ♦  *  *’’ 
se  and  to  the  energy  pervade  the  whole  force.  Pat-  That  is  Mr.  Frisk’s  creed;  that  creed 
family”  as  it  rops  catch  the  spirit.  They  like  the  air  is  Mr.  Prisk  himself. 


CHARLES  H.  PRISK 
Editor-Manager 
Pasadena  Slar-ISeics 
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A  New  York  Newspaper 
With  National 
Popularity 


Circulation  of  The  New  York  Times  in  Cities 
with  Population  Over  100,000 


Daily  Sunday 


Daily  Sunday 
110  398 

6,038  6,620 

88  559 

1,786  4,756 

189  675 

255  1,501 

29  133 

35  213 

66  243 

1,385  2,903 

2,783  7,351 

845  5,904 

51  400 

1,049  4,138 

288  757 

359  1,614 

738  3,580 

254  382 

110  364 

45  235 

48  278 

39  198 

307  1,081 

495  2,795 

118  431 

27  199 

618  2,407 

517  1,800 

26  147 

222  602 

1,002  1,097 

51  226 

417  3,438 

2,275  4,845 

430  1,155 

330  1,904 

2,770  4,458 

87  649 


New  York  City 
and  Suburbs 

Akron . 

Albany . 

Atlanta . 

Baltimore . 

Birmingham . 

Boston . 

Bridgeport . 

Buffalo. ........ 

Cambridge . 

Canton . 

Chicago . 

Cincinnati . 

Cleveland . 

Columbus . 

Dallas . 

Dayton . 

Denver . 

Des  Moines . 

Detroit . 

Duluth . 

*Elizabeth . 

El  Paso . 

Erie . 

Fall  River . 

Flint . 

Fort  Worth .... 
Grand  Rapids . . 

Hartford . 

Houston . 

Indianapolis. . . . 
Jacksonville. . . . 
*Jerscy  City .... 
Kansas  City . . . 
Los  Angeles .... 

Louisville . 

Lowell . 

Lynn . 

Memphis . 

Milwaukee . 

Minneapolis. . .  . 


Nashville . 

*Newark . 

New  Bedford . 

New  Haven . 

New  Orleans . . 

Norfolk.. . 

Oakland . 

Oklahoma  City.  .  . 

Oma'ha . 

*Paterson . 

Philadelphia . 

Pittsburgh . 

Portland,  Maine. . 

Providence. ...... 

Reading . 

Richmond . 

Rochester . 

St.  Louis . 

St.  Paul . 

Salt  Lake  City . . . 

San  Antonio . . 

San  Diego . 

San  Francisco. . . . 

Scranton . 

Seattle . 

Spokane . 

Springfield,  Mass 

Syracuse . 

Tacoma.  .• . 

Toledo . 

Trenton . 

Tulsa . . . 

Utica . 

Washington . 

Wilmington . 

Worcester . . . 

Yonkers . 

Youngstown . 

Distribution  else¬ 
where  .  53,588  197,265 

GRAND 

TOTAL  ....437,367  752,689 

*  Included  in  New  York  City  and 

Suburbs. 


TOTAL  NET  PAID  SALE 
Weekday 


Gain 

Circulation  1929  Over  1928 


City 

Suburbs 

Country 

Total 


437,367  31,660 

Sunday 

Gain 

Circulation  1929  Over  1928 

333,721  20,321 

120,880  8,358 

298,088  23,083 


City 

Suburbs 

Country 

Total 


Average  for  six  months  ended  March  31,  1929, 
as  reported  to  the  Postoffice  Department, 
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RADIO  NEWS  HAS  SMALL  EFFECT  ON 
NEWSPAPER  READING,  SURVEY  SHOWS 

64  Per  Cent  of  Those  Replying  to  Questionnaire  Indicate  They 
Read  Dailies  After  Hearing  News  from  the  Air — Older 
People  Show  Higher  Interest  in  Events 


WHAT  will  be  the  effect  of  news 
broadcasting  upon  the  newspaper 
reading  habits  of  the  public?  Does  the 
broadcasting  of  news  lessen  the  desire 
for  newspapers  ? 

These  and  other  questions  now  being 
pondered  by  the  publisher  and  radio 
people  were  made  the  basis  of  a  recent 
study  by  the  Department  of  Journalism 
of  Howard  College,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Nearly  200  regular  users  of  the  radio 
were  interviewed.  While  the  number 
may  be  only  a  small  part  of  the  listeners 
over  the  5,000,000  radios  now  raid  to  be 
in  use,  the  results  may  be  regarded  as 
indicative. 

It  was  found  in  the  first  place  that 
153  radio  users  out  of  195  questicmed, 
or  78  per  cent,  made  it  a  practise  to 
tune  in  for  daily  newscasting,  or  at 
least  cared  enough  for  it  not  to  dial 
away  when  it  began. 

When  it  came  to  the  question  of  the 
amount  of  newscasting  wanted,  the 
broadcasting  service  of  WAPI,  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  was  used  as  a  basis.  This 
station,  owned  by  the  Alabama  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute,  a  state  college,  and 
operated  in  conjunction  with  other  state 
institutions  and  city  and  state  officials, 
broadcasts  news  for  15  minutes  twice 
daily,  at  7 :30  a.  m.  and  8 :45  p.  m.,  get¬ 
ting  the  news  through  courtesy  of  the 
Birmingham  News  and  the  Birmingham 
Age-Herald.  This  newscasting  service 
does  not  include  stock  and  produce 
market  reports,  to  which  a  period  is 
given  about  noon  and  again  late  in  the 
afternoon. 

Nearly  half  of  the  hearers,  or  48  per 
cent,  wished  more  than  this  30  minutes 
a  day  of  newscasting.  This  is  in  con¬ 
trast  to  statistics  that  the  average 
newspaper  reader  spends  but  20  minutes 
daily  on  his  news.  Twenty-seven  per 
cent  preferred  less  newscasting,  while 
25  per  cent  thought  the  30  minutes  daily 
about  satisfied  their  wants. 

And  then  developed  the  fact  that  will 
cheer  the  publisher.  On  the  basis  of 
this  30  minutes  daily,  it  was  learned 
that  64  per  cent  of  the  hearers  were 
more  inclined  to  read  the  newspaper 
after  hearing  the  bulletins  read  over  the 
radio  than  they  were  before.  Their 
appetite  seemed  only  increased  by  the 
tidbit  of  the  announcer.  Some  qualified 
their  answer  on  this  point  by  saying  the 
radio  news  satisfied  them  on  all  news 
except  that  in  which  they  were  inter¬ 
ested  and  in  that  case  they  wanted  to 
read  a  newspaper  more  than  before. 

Of  the  remainder,  31  per  cent  were 
less  inclined  to  read  the  newspaper, 
while  five  per  cent  registered  uncertainty. 

But  the  question  might  come  up,  what 
would  those  persons  whose  desire  for  a 
newspaper  increased  in  response  to  news¬ 
casting  feel  if  the  amount  of  newscasting 
were  enlarged,  as  so  many  persons  seem 
to  wish?  The»'e  was  found  a  definite 
relation  between  these  groups.  Almost 
without  exception  those  who  were  more 
inclined  to  read  a  newspaper  after 
hearing  the  newscasting  were  included 
among  those  who  wished  a  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  their  news  over  the  air. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume,  then. 


that  if  the  radio  stations  meet  the  de¬ 
mand  from  nearly  half  of  their  hearers 
for  more  newscasting,  the  desire  for 
newspapers  will  decrease  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  As  radio  news  increases,  printed 
news  may  suffer. 

As  this  question  of  the  effect  of  news¬ 
casting  upon  circulation  is  the  center  of 
the  publisher’s  worries  cm  the  point, 
answers  were  analyzed  as  to  sex  and 
age.  (All  types  of  persons  above  14 
years  of  age  had  been  in  the  inquiry  in 
order  to  obtain  a  cross-section  of  inter¬ 
est.) 

It  was  found  that  men  are  more  in¬ 
clined  to  follow  up  a  story  in  the 
newspaper  after  hearing  the  newscasting, 
the  percentages  being  74  for  the  men 
and  57  for  the  women.  Using  30  years 
as  a  dividing  line  for  ages,  older  men 
were  found  to  be  more  likely  to  read 
the  newspaper  after  the  news  was 
broadcast  than  any  other  group,  54  out 
of  70,  or  77  per  cent,  indicating  this 
taste.  The  percentages  for  the  other 
groups  are:  older  women,  53;  younger 
women,  62,  and  younger  men,  69. 

One  rather  obvious  corollary  of  thes: 
figures  is  that  the  older  men,  controlling 
the  purse  strings,  will  continue  the  fam¬ 
ily’s  subscription  to  the  newspaper  when 
other  members  of  the  family  will  be 
more  quickly  satisfied  with  radio  news. 

The  inquiry  also  sought  to  learn  how 
the  public  wanted  its  radio  news,  when 
they  wanted  it,  and  what  kind  of  news 
was  preferred. 

Two  general  methods  of  newscasting 
prevail  before  the  microphone.  One 
gives  the  news  in  terse,  bulletin  fashion 
and  the  other  in  a  chatty,  more  informal 
way.  The  inquiry  revealed  a  preference 
for  the  bulletin  style  bv  a  vote  of  115 
to  69,  the  percentages  being  62  and  .38. 
These  figures  must  be  tempered,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  fact  that  the  hearers 
questioned  were  more  familiar  with  the 
bulletin  style  newscasting  of  Station 
WAPI.  and  the  public  has  a  way  of 
preferring  that  with  which  it  is  ac¬ 
quainted. 

Regarding  the  time  of  broadcasting, 
the  vote  was  decidedly  for  the  latter 
part  of  the  day.  Thirty  voted  for  morn¬ 
ing  newscasting  as  a  preference.  53  for 
late  afternoon  and  105  between  7  and 
10:30  p.  m.  Women  predominated  among 
the  30  who  preferred  their  radio  news 
in  the  morning.  Men  for  the  most  part 
said  they  did  not  have  time  to  listen  to 
the  radio  in  the  morning. 

The  news  pre^erenees  of  the  radio 
listeners  indicated  some  perhaps  sig¬ 
nificant  trends.  Sports  was  by  far  the 
most  popular  type  of  news  wanted,  with 
crime  news  being  less  desired  than  the 
amount  of  that  news'  broadcast  and 
printed  seems  to  indicate. 

Fortv-five  per  cent  of  the  hearers 
wanted  snort  news  in  their  dailv  broad¬ 
casting.  Men  were  more  anxious  for 
sport  items  than  women,  and  votinner 
people  more  than  older  people.  The 
percentages  were ;  older  men.  45 : 
younger  men.  73 :  older  women,  31 ; 
younger  women,  32. 

Only  13  per  cent  of  all  the  hearers 
declared  specifically  for  crime  news. 


TO  ADVERTISERS :  The  Charlotte  Observer  leads  in  circulation  ALL 
newspapers.  Morning  and  Evening,  in  the  states  of  North  and  South 
Carolina.  It  is  the  largest  newspaper  between  Richmond  and  Atlanta 
and  Washington  and  Birmingham.  The  Observer  occupies  the  unique 
positiem  of  being  the  only  morning  newspaper  in  AMERICA  published 
in  a  city  of  less  than  100,000  population  having  a  circulation  in  excess  of 
49,000  daily  and  more  than  51,000  Sunday.  The  Observer  leads  all 
newspapers,  both  Morning  and  Evening,  in  the  two  states,  in  volume 
of  advertising  carried  each  year. 

Wit  Chadatte 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Curtis  B.  Johnson.  Publisher 


Eighteen  per  cent  of  the  women  want 
their  scandal  via  the  ozone,  while  only 
10  per  cent  of  the  men  want  the  latest 
murder  by  radio.  The  discrepancy  is 
still  greater  in  the  case  of  older  women, 
for  here  more  than  one-fourth,  or  25.2 
per  cent  want  crime  news  over  the  air. 
The  other  groups  of  hearers  ranked 
close  together:  younger  women,  11  per 
cent ;  older  men,  10.2 ;  younger  men, 
9.7.  Which  makes  it  seem  that  age  is 
more  interested  in  crime  news  than 
youth,  and  the  female  of  the  species 
more  than  the  male. 

Market  news  was  heard  by  15  per 
cent  of  the  radio  users.  Two-thirds  of 
those  voting  for  it  were  men  of  the 
older  group.  Only  six  women  out  of 
91  indicated  any  desire  fur  such  news, 
although  the  market  news  of  the  local 
radio  station  included  produce  quotations. 

Twenty-three  per  cent  of  all  the  radio 
listeners  said  they  had  no  preference  as 
to  the  type  of  news  broadcast,  being  con¬ 
tent,  apparently,  to  let  the  newscaster 
pick  the  news  for  them  so  long  as  it 
was  fairly  well  balanced. 

Regarding  less  sharply  defined  types 
of  news,  21  per  cent  said  they  wanted 
news  of  a  general  national  nature, 
politics,  government,  education,  health, 
and  the  like,  in  preference  to  sports, 
markets,  or  police  news.  There  were  11 
who  took  the  trouble  to  register  a  vote 
against  crime  news  of  any  sort  over  the 
radio.  Scattering  desires  were  expressed 
for  church  news,  for  the  weather,  for 
cultural  news,  but  none  for  social  news. 


JOHN  G.  STAATS  DEAD 

John  G.  Staats,  founder  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ltanherman’s  Rernew,  a 
trade  journal,  died  in  Greenwich,  Conn., 
.\ug.  20. 


NEW  FINANCIAL  DAILY 


Pacific  Coast  Paper  Announced  With 
E.  C.  Simmons  Publisher 

(By  telegraph  to  EIditob  &  PusLlSBU) 

Los  Angeles,  Aug.  22. — The  first 
daily  financial  newspaper  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  make  its 
appearance  September  10  with  the  initial 
publication  of  The  Exchange  in  Los  An¬ 
geles.  It  will  have  a  theatrical  depart¬ 
ment.  Favored  by  the  difference  in 
time  between  New  York  and  Los  An¬ 
geles,  the  paper,  carrying  the  closing 
transactions  in  New  York,  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  its  readers  between  1  and 
2  p.  m.  each  day. 

The  newspaper  is  incorporated  as  the 
Exchange  Publishing  Company.  E.  C. 
Simmons,  formerly  publisher  of  the  El 
Paso  Times,  is  publisher,  and  James  S. 
Black,  for  years  editor  of  the  same  pub¬ 
lication,  is  editor  of  the  Exchange.  Dun¬ 
can  Aikman,  formerly  with  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  and  the  Springfield 
Republican,  will  be  connected  with  the 
newspaper  in  an  editorial  capacity.  The 
Exchange  will  be  represented  in  New 
York  by  Leslie  Gould,  until  now  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Wall  Street  Bureau  of 
the  Associated  Press,  the  paper  will  be 
serv^  by  the  full  leased  wire  financial 
service  of  the  United  Press  and  will 
maintain  bureaus  in  San  Francisco  and 
other  cities. 


JOINS  BUSINESS  ORGAN 

Howard  R.  Smith,  for  the  last  seven 
years  with  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Chicago  Commerce,  official  publication  of 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  as 
news  editor. 


The  Graf  Zeppelin,  for  days,  has 
made  the  front  page  of  every  news¬ 
paper  in  America. 

This  project  was  originated  by  the 
Hearst  newspapers,  which  have  the 
exclusive  right  to  every  word  and 
picture  coming  from  the  Zeppelin 
itself. 

And  this  same  newspaper  enterprise, 
initiative,  and  resourcefulness  are 
making  THE  NEW  YORK  AMERICAN 
a  better  newspaper  and  a  better  adver¬ 
tising  medium  every  day.  It’s  worth 
watching. 

The  New  York 

AMERICAN 

A  Better  Newspaper 
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— but,  utter  uU^s  said  and  doue. 


45-year  Habit 
of  Prodneints 


No  Pitt8hurgh  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  faet  is  mure  firmly  established 
and  proven  than  that  The  Press 
Has  The  Habit  of  Produeing  Re¬ 
sults.  It  has  stood  every  eoneeivable 
test.  During  the  first  seven  months 
of  1929,  The  Press  was  outstand¬ 
ingly  first  in  Loeal  Display, 

National  Display,  Automotive  Dis¬ 
play,  Total  Display,  Classified  and 
Total  Advertising.  The  Press  leads 
all  other  Pittsburgh  newspapers  in 
28  out  of  36  major  advertising 
elassifieations.  Its  leadership  posi¬ 
tion  is  commanding  ...  as  com¬ 
manding  as  are  the  results  it 
produces. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press 

A  Scripps^Howard  Newspaper 

National  Advertising  Department,  5.  S.  Schuyler,  Director,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
Chicago  -  Detroit  -  Buffalo  -  Atlanta  -  Philadelphia  -  Dallas  -  San  Francisco  -  Los  Angeles 


Resitlts 

in  the  Pittsburgh 
Market 
Area 
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MABEL  WILLEBRANDT^S  NEWS  ARTICLES 
BASIS  OF  $1,000,000  LIBEL  ACTION 

Gus  O.  Nations  of  St.  Louis  Files  Suit  Against  Former  Assistant 
Attorney-General  and  Current  News  Features — 

Was  Prohibition  Chief 


Alleging  libel,  Gus  O.  Nations, 

former  chief  of  the  federal  prohib- 
tion  enforcement  unit  in  St.  Louis  on 
Monday  filed  suit  in  the  St.  Louis  cir¬ 
cuit  court  for  $500,000  actual  and 
$500,000  punitive  damages  against  Mrs. 
Mabel  Walker  Willebrandt,  former 
assistant  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Current  News  Features 
Company. 

The  plaintiff,  under  garnishment  pro¬ 
ceedings,  also  tied  up  funds  due  Mrs. 
Willebrandt  frc«n  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  which  has  published  Mrs. 
Willebraiidt’s  articles  on  prdiibition  and 
its  enforcement. 

In  the  petition,  signed  by  Nations  as 
his  own  attorney,  Nations  refers  to  an 
excellent  reputation  and  wide  acquaint¬ 
anceship  he  enjoyed  during  the  tenure 
of  his  office  in  the  prohibition  organiza¬ 
tion  from  Jan.  13,  1922,  to  June  30,  1924, 
and  during  the  years  following  until  the 
publication  of  articles  by  Mrs.  Wille¬ 
brandt,  the  first  one  of  which  of  Aug. 
13,  1929,  describes  how  Mrs.  Wille¬ 
brandt  “had  to  fight  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  to  remove  a  popular  agent,” 
which,  the  plaintiff  believes,  referred  to 
his  activities  and  experiences. 

As  another  example  of  an  alleged 
defamation.  Nations  cites  an  article  pub¬ 
lished  on  Aug.  14  under  the  headlines 
“Mistakes  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
and  Its  Unwarranted  Political  Activi¬ 
ties,"  in  which  Mrs.  Willebrandt  charges 
that  in  the  Heber  Nations  trial  the  gov¬ 
ernment  had  to  fight  the  dry  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  petition  cites  one  paragraph  in 
which  the  former  assistant  attorney  gen¬ 
eral  accuses  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
putting  up  a  fight  to  protect  Heber 
Nations,  then  labor  commissioner  of 
Missouri,  who  was  accused  of  “helping 
to  flood  his  territory  with  high-powered 
beer."  Heber  Nations  is  a  brother  of 
Gus  O.  Nations. 

Nations  also  cites  statements  headed 
“A  Wet  in  Dry  Clothing,”  which  point 
out  the  Nations  family  had  long  been 
active  in  the  dry  cause,  Heber  Nations, 
as  state  labor  commissioner ;  Gus 
Nations,  as  federal  prohibition  agent. 
Charles  Prather,  state  beverage  inspec¬ 
tor,  was  also  mentioned  as  a  friend. 
The  article  also  relates  how  Prather  and 
the  Griesedieck  brewery  pleaded  guilty  to 
a  conspiracy  charge,  but  Heber  Nations 
stood  trial,  and  got  the  moral  support 
of  thousands;  how  he  was  convicted  by 
two  juries,  the  verdict  being  set  aside  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  on  technicalities, 
and  why  the  case  is  now  pending. 

Special  reference  is  made  to  the  clos¬ 
ing  sentences  of  the  article,  reading  as 
follows:  “In  spite  of  it,  I  insisted  that 
the  case,  resting  upon  amply  corrobo¬ 


rated  testimony  offered  and  uncontra¬ 
dicted,  should  be  handled,  even  though 
one  of  the  defendants  was  an  Anti- 
Saloon  League  official,  just  the  same  as 
it  would,  were  the  defendants  known 
bootleggers.” 

Nations  charges  the  articles  were  in¬ 
tended  to  make  the  public  understand 
that  he,  while  acting  as  federal  prohibi¬ 
tion  agent  in  St.  Louis,  had  been  guilty 
of  official  misconduct  in  connection  with 
the  Griesedieck  Brewery  case;  that  he 
had  as  a  friend  Charles  Prather,  who 
was  involved  in  the  case,  and  that  he 
had  conspired  to  permit  said  Griesedieck 
Brewery  to  violate  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

The  suit  will  also  be  filed  in  the  courts 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  it  was  announced. 

The  account,  as  written  by  Mrs.  Wille¬ 
brandt,  to  which  objection  is  made,  was 
not  carried  in  St.  Louis  as  fully  as  in 
other  cities  where  Mrs.  Willebrandt’s 
articles  are  being  published,  it  is  under¬ 
stood. 


DROPPED  15,000  FEET 


Stunt  Pilot  Perform*  Daring  Feat  for 
Daily’*  New*  Reel 

A  leap  from  an  airplane  15,000  feet 
in  the  air  and  a  drop  through  space  at 
a  terrific  rate  of  speed  was  the  daring 
exploit  recently  staged  by  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  Universal  News  Reel. 

Jack  Cope,  veteran  stunt  pilot,  and 
Charles  Ford,  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  Screen  Service,  took  to  the 
air  in  a  Daily  News  plane  piloted  by 
David  L.  Behnke.  When  15,000  feet  up. 
Cope  jumped  over  the  side  with  the 
parachute  string  twined  about  his  hand. 
Strapped  to  his  chest  was  an  automatic 
motion  picture  camera  pointed  upward  to 
record  the  falling  man’s  facial  expres¬ 
sions.  From  the  airplane,  pointed 
straight  downward,  another  motion  pic¬ 
ture  camera  kept  a  continuous  record  of 
the  fall  until  Cope  disappeared,  only  to 
appear  again  when  the  parachute  opened. 

Cope  was  bruised  and  battered  after 
the  feat,  because  his  crippled  parachute, 
with  a  five-foot  hole  torn  into  it  by  the 
terrific  wind  resistance  when  it  opened, 
only  partially  sustained  him. 


PAPER’S  ASSETS  SOLD 

W.  C.  Jarnagin,  publisher  of  the 
Storm  Lake  (la.)  Pilot-Tribune,  who 
was  appointed  receiver  June  15  for  the 
Des  Moines  Daily  Herald,  has  disposed 
of  the  assets  of  that  organization  to 
James  A.  Nowlan,  who  publishes  weekly 
newspapers  at  Toulon  and  Galva,  Ill. 
Mr.  Nowlan  will  head  a  new  organiza¬ 
tion  which  expects  to  begin  publication 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 


We  Keep!' 

I^nother  Beal  Publisher, . , , 

— from  F.  J.  MILLER 

ROYAL  OAK  (MICH.)  TRIBUNE: 

“The  fir.t  object  -ought  wa.  to  protect  our  fi*!**. 
did  that  We  felt  it  a  very  flattering  tribute  of  the  publi 
tending  of  the  Daily  Tribune  that  it  supported  our 
well  and  left  the  other  one  .trended.  Our  campaign  and  our  gain 
caused  a  large  amount  of  comment  among  busine*.  men  an 
resident*.  The  advertising  value  was  large^^welrndmiU^^ 


Member,  Better  Business  Bureau 


S-xir  Floor  Occidcnittl  Building 


IndiAiiApolib.  Indiaiad 


LAST  ISSUE  PRAISES  STAFF 


Watertown  Standard  Dedicated  to 
Employes  Before  Merger 

A  personality  number  dedicated  to  the 
employes  ended  the  35-year  career  of  the 
IVatertmvn  (N.Y.)  Standard  on  Aug. 
17.  Sale  of  the  Standard  to  the  IVater- 
town  Times  had  been  announced  two 
days  previously. 

The  Times  on  Monday  stated  that  “we 
aspire  to  produce  a  greater  newspaper 
than  at  any  previous  time,”  and  that  “the 
minority  shall  have  access  to  our  columns 
always.” 

In  the  final  edition  of  the  Standard, 
Addison  B.  Parker,  publisher,  paid  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  staff  in  a  “Word  of  Apprecia¬ 
tion.”  A  full  page  was  devoted  to  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  newspaper’s  history  and 
stories  of  the  men  and  women  who 
worked  on  it.  Merchants  joined  in  a 
two-page  tribute  to  the  employes  of  the 
paper,  wishing  them  success  in  future 
endeavors. 

When  announcement  of  the  sale  of  the 
Standard  was  made,  the  Watertown 
Printing  company  offered  free  envelopes 
and  letterheads  to  the  first  member  of 
the  staff  to  announce  he  or  she  had  an¬ 
other  position.  The  prize  was  awarded 
to  Miss  Ruby  M.  Carpenter,  reporter. 


who  has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Ogdensburg  J oumal-Republican. 

Special  tribute  was  paid  in  the  last  edi¬ 
tion  to  Frederick  C.  H.  Bell,  foreman  of 
the  composing  room,  who  was  oldest  in 
point  of  service  among  the  80  employes 
of  the  Standard.  He  worked  for  the 
paper  for  32  years. 


INJURED  ON  SHIPBOARD 

Clarence  L.  Dore  of  the  news  staff  ot 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  traveling 
abroad  on  leave  of  absence,  suffered 
severe  injuries  in  a  fall  on  the  deck  of 
the  freighter  McKeesport,  Aug.  18.  He 
was  landed  at  Plymouth,  England,  from 
the  steamer.  Dore  was  boUnd  from 
Havre  to  New  York.  After  lying  un¬ 
conscious  on  the  deck  of  the  McKees¬ 
port  for  a  time,  he  succeeded  in  crawling 
into  the  messroom.  The  ship  sent  a 
w'ireless  for  nuedical  aid  and  sped  to 
Plymouth  where  Dore  was  removed  to  a 
nursing  home. 


SANGER  IN  CUBA 

J.  W.  Sanger,  president  and  general 
manager  of  S.  S.  Koppe  &  Co.,  Inc., 
international  publishers’  representatives. 
New  York,  is  now  in  Cuba,  conferring 
with  the  publishers  of  El  Mundo  and 
Bohemia,  which  his  firm  represents  in 
the  United  States. 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 

The  Courage 
of  Conviction 

It  is  one  thing  for  a  publisher  to  make  claims  based  on 
his  own  convictions,  opinions  and  knowledge;  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  another  thing  for  that  publisher  to  believe  so 
strongly  in  his  paper  that  he  will  employ  an  outside 
concern  to  make  an  unbiased,  impeu'tial  study  of  his 
market  and  the  position  of  his  paper  in  that  market, 
with  the  understanding  before  the  study  is  started,  that 
the  facts  will  be  presented  to  the  advertiser  just  as 
they  exist. 

Emerson  B.  Knight,  Inc.,  was  employed  by  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Telegram  and  The  Evening  Gazette  to  conduct 
a  study  of  the  Worcester  City  and  Suburban  market, 
disclosing  buying  power,  standau'ds  of  living,  habits  of 
advertising  dependence,  and  home-contact  of  news¬ 
paper,  presenting  a  composite  picture  of  that  market 
based  on  facts  disclosed  by  the  market-buyers — the 
family  group. 

WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  SUNDAY  TELEGRAM 

THE  EVENING  GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 
George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

PAUL  BLOCK,  INC.,  National  Representative 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  Detroit  Philadelphia  San  Francisco 
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The  New  York  Telegram 


THE  NEWSPAPER  FOR  THE  SMART  NEW  YORKER 


Since  the  old  New  York  Tele¬ 
gram  became  the  NEW  Scripps- 
Howard  Telegram  thousands  of 
its  old  circulation  have  been 
exchanged  for  thousands  of  new 
circulation. 


looked  at  it,  as  a  glamorous  city 
of  beauty,  romance,  adventure 
and  endless  fascination. 


•  1 1  ti  :  raiviii  M  • 


In  news,  in  features,  in  spirit  the 
NEW  Telegram  appeals  to  the 
smart  New  Yorker.  Telegram 
circulation  has  made  notable  in¬ 
creases  in  the  Medium  and  High 
Districts  of  New  York. 


In  the  NEW  Telegram  the  smart 
New  Yorker  finds  complete  finan¬ 
cial  pages  with  Ralph  Hender- 
shot’s  analytical  comment.. .one  of 
the  most  distinguished  editorial 
pages  in  Manhattan. ..and  articles 
on  economics,  politics  and  world 
affairs  for  his  more  serious 


moments. 


V''Sr  v  ; — 
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The  smart  New  Yorker  enjoys 
Heywood  Broun’s  liberal  and 
daring  viewpoint.. .likes  Robert 
Garland’s  sophisticated  style  and 
keen  insight  into  matters  the¬ 
atrical. ..likes  Katherine  Zimmer¬ 
man’s  comment  on  the  new  screen 
dramas. ..likes  Joe  Williams  witty 
and  jocose  handling  of  sports. 
I'he  smart  New'  Yorker  likes  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  NEW  Tele¬ 
gram  because  the  Telegram  looks 
at  New  York  often  as  O.  Henry 


d  he  NEW  Telegram  has  cap¬ 
tured  the  imagination  and  held 
the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
New  York-^and  its  editorial 
policy  has  attracted  a  reader¬ 
following  of  the  better  class — 
the  class  which  is,  incidentally, 
the  more  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  advertiser. 


Invite  a  representative  of  the 
National  Advertisinfj  Depart¬ 
ment  to  (jive  you  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  NEIV  Telegram. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TELEGRAM 

[A  S  C  R  I  P  PS  -  H  O  W  A  R  D  NEWSPAPER] 


k::*  ti  I  >1  'Jcd :  [tiv/ii  N  ■ 


National  iVovERXisiNC  Department:  S.  S.  Schuyler,  Director,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
Chicago  -  Detroit  -  Buffalo  -  Philadelphia  -  Atlanta  -  Dallas  -  Los  .\ngeles  -  San  Francisco 
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Kead  what  editors  say  about 

Bobby  Thatcher 


)/// 


Bobby  Thatcher.  No  father,  no  mother  to  guide  him,  Bobby  is  getting  a  tough  break. 

Through  thick  and  thin  he  fights  alone— and  usually  comes  up  smiling 

Bobby  Thatcher  is  undoubtedly 
the  strongest  boy  strip  published. 

Bobby’s  adventures  are  being  followed  by  millions  of  readers  in  leading 
newspapers  throughout  the  country. 

The  strip  holds  the  record  for  growth  and  holding  power.  The  list  is 
it  long  one.  And  you  can  count  the  cancellations  on  your  fingers. 

If  you  haven’t  Bobby  Thatcher  you  are  overlooking  a  real  bet.  Start  it 
now,  if  territory  is  open,  and  watch  reader-interest  perk  up.  We’ll  wire  price. 


J.  A.  Johnstone,  Comic  Art  Editor  of 
the  New  York  Evening  World,  N.  Y.  C.: 

“  Bobby  Thatcber  makes  his  own  way.  Readers  like  him 
because  he’s  human;  we  know  they  like  him  becau.se 
they  tell  us  so — more  frequently  than  about  any  other 
strip.  George  Storm’s  is  undoubtedly  the  strongest 
boy  strip  published.” 

J.  Albert  Hawken,  Managing  Editor  of 
the  Hagerstown  Herald  Mail  {Md.'): 

“Bobby  Thatcher  seems  to  tug  at  the  heartstrings  of 
young  and  old.  That  is  the  reason,  I  believe,  why  so 
many  of  our  readers  say  they  Move’  him.” 

George  Hough,  Managing  Editor  of  the 
New  Bedford  Standard,  {Massy: 

“When  I  introduced  Bobby  Thatcher  to  southeastern 
Mas.sachusetts  early  in  April,  1927,  there  was  a  sharp 
conflict  of  editorial  ideas  as  to  his  value  to  The 
Standard.  Today  there  is  a  unanimity  of  opinion  that 
the  boy  quickly  made  good  and  is  extremely  popular.” 

Theodore  Bodenwein,  President  and 
Treasurer  of  TheDay,  New  London,  Conn.: 

“  Bobby  Thatcher,  we  And,  has  a  surprising  hold  on  our 
reading  public.  It  seems  to  have  the  elements  which 
appeal  to  human  interest  and  sympathy.  As  a  feature, 
it  stands  alone.” 

Charles  A.  Segner,  Managing  Editor  of 
the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  Chicago,  III.: 

“We  all  love  and  respect  Bobby  Thatcher.  He  is  not  a 
comic  character,  nor  merely  a  whimsical  personality. 
He  is  a  genuine  human.  His  adventures  have  intro¬ 
duced  to  us  more  interesting  individuals — just  as 
human  as  he — than  we  could  meet  in  years  of  travel. 
Hundreds  of  our  readers,  in  ordering  the  paper  sent  to 
their  vacation  addres.ses,  have  declare<l  they  could  not 
enjoy  the  outing  without  their  Bobby  Thatcher.” 

N.  E.  Gordon,  Managing  Editor  of  the 
Portland  Express,  Portland,  Maine: 

“  Becau.se  he  is  a  real  boy  Bobby  Thatcher  has  a  strong 

.  appeal  for  mothers,  fathers  and  the  young  folks. 
Readers  tell  us  he  is  human  and  that  they  never  fail 
to  follow  the  strip.”  ' 

Frank  Maloy,  Editor,  Lorain  Journal, 
(0.); 

“The  Journal  makes  periodic  reader  surveys  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  interest-holding  qualities  of  our  various 
comic  strips  and  features.  Bobby  Thatcher  invariably 
lands  in  one  of  the  first  three  places.” 

J.  A.  Guthrie,  Managing  Editor  of  the 
San  Bernardino  Daily  Sun  {Calif): 

“Bobby  Thatcher  has  a  hold  on  the  hearts  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  readers  of  the  Sun  in  .San  Bernardino  county. 
The  omission  of  this  .strip  would  be  the  signal  for  a 
barrage  of  complaints  from  Bobby  Thatcher's  public.” 
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BOBBY  THATCHER 


A  Dowi^MMir. 


Bj  GEORGE  STORM 


Strong  continuity  of  interest  .  .  .  constant  excitement,  suspense,  fun  and  adventure 


John  P.  Conner,  Managing  Editor, 
Dubuque  American  Tribune,  Dubuque, 
Iowa: 

“  Hobby  Thatcher  strip  is  clean  and  wholesome.  Can  be 
read  by  anyone  without  K'^inK  offense.  Fine  for 
Catholic  newspapers.” 

John  Stewart  Bryan,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Richmond  News  Leader,  Richmond, 
Virginia: 

“  Bobby  Thatcher  is  a  modern  version  of  the  adventure 
dime  novels  of  forty  years  ago,  but  it  is  a  better  type 
of  story  with  just  the  same  appeal,  for  adventure  is 
always  youthful.” 

Moses  Strauss,  Managing  Editor,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Times  Star,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

“Bobby,  Bobby,  Bobby,  Bobby,  Bobby,  and  yet  again. 
Bobby  Thatcher  for  newspaper  excellence.” 

Donald  %\iTTO':^,ManagingEditor, 
Muncie  Evening  Press,  Muncie,  Indiana: 

“The  best  indication  of  the  popularity  of  Bobby 
Thatcher:  The  mails  misfired  with  Bobby  the  other 
day  and  he  was  out  of  the  paper  two  days.  The  circu¬ 
lation  dejwrtment  was  run  ragged  becau.se  of  these 
omissions.  The  Muncie  Press  regards  Bobby  as  one  of 
its  most  valuable  features.” 

L.  M.  Feeger,  Managing  Editor,  Rich¬ 
mond  Palladium,  Richmond,  Indiana: 

“Bobby  Thatcher  is  a  real  boy.  That’s  why  the  boys 
and  adults  like  him.  There  is  an  element  of  juvenile 
reality  about  the  strip  which  impels  attention  and 
holds  intere.st.” 

E.  Arthur  Sweeny,  Editor,  Greensburg 
Tribune,  Greensburg,  Pa.: 

“I  became  convinced  of  the  pulling  power  of  Bobby 
Thatcher  in  a  circle  beyond  the  juveniles  when  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  an  ex-army  Colonel  looks  upon  it  as  his 
favorite  comic,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  in  our  county  swears  by  it.  We  know 
that  Bobby  Thatcher  is  held  in  affectionate  esteem  by 
the  readers  of  the  Tribune.” 


H.  C.  Withers,  Managing  Editor, 
Dallas  Journal,  Dallas,  Texas: 

“  Bobby  Thatcher  not  only  is  popular  with  our  readers, 
but  he  is  a  fine  upstanding  example  which  we  are  glad 
to  present  to  the  ‘flaming  youth.’” 

Burrows  Matthews.  Editor,  Courier 
Express,  Buffalo,  New  York: 

“There  are  two  kinds  of  features — those  that  merely 
entertain  and  round  out  a  paper  and  those  that  c^te 
and  hold  circulation.  Bobby  Thatcher  is  in  the  latter 
class.  He  is  an  appealing  character  and  his  adventures 
are  not  so  far  fetched  as  to  be  ridiculous.  He  has  many 
followers  in  Buffalo.” 

James  Skewes,  Editor,  Meridian  Star, 
Meridian,  Miss.: 

“  Bobby  Thatcher  is  a  self-made  boy  in  the  process  of 
making  him.self  a  self-made  man.  He  is  typical  of  the 
average  youth.  Bobby  constitutes  one  of  our'  best 
public  interest  ‘pullers.’” 

D.  Smith,  Publisher,  Ft.  William  Times- 
Journal,  Ft.  William,  Ontario,  Canada: 

“We  find  Bobby  Thatcher  popular  with  young  and  old. 
The  naturalness  of  Bobby  and  the  other  characters  in 
the  strip  makes  a  strong  appeal.” 

James  K.  Lambert,  Editor,  Natchez 
Democrat,  Natchez,  Miss.: 

“George  Storm’s  Bobby  Thatcher  carries  a  wonder¬ 
fully  strong  human  interest  appeal.  It  .seems  to  grip 
the  heartstrings  of  old  and  young  alike.” 

E.  Manchester  Boddy,  Editor,  Los 
Angeles  News,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

“  We  have  to  keep  the  advance  strips  locked  up,  as  even 
the  staff  can't  wait  for  their  appearance.  Great  circu¬ 
lation  builder.” 

L.  S.  Levy,  Managing  Editor,  Oakland 
Tribune,  Oakland,  Calif: 

“  Bobby  Thatcher’s  trials  and  tribulations,  his  joys  and 
sorrows,  his  adventures  in  life  and  puppy  love  have 
won  the  interest  of  Tribi)ne  readers  of  all  ages.  A  con¬ 
sistently  good  strip.” 


Edson  K.  Bixby.  Editor,  Springfield 
News  &  Leader,  Springfield,  Missouri: 

“Bobby  Thatcher  began  with  the  l.eader  upon  the 
Want  Ad  Page.  He  has  been  prumote<l  step  by  step 
until  now  he  occupies  the  foremost  position  among 
our  comics.  This  of  itself  should  constitute  the  proof 
that  we  consider  him  among  the  best  features  which 
we  have.  Bobby’s  continued  heart  appeal  registers 
with  men,  women  and  children  alike.” 

John  Scott,  Managing  Director,  The 
Mail  &  Empire,  Toronto,  Canada: 

“Experience  has  proven  the  value  of  the  Bobby 
Thatcher  comic  strip  in  The  Mail  and  Empire.  Some 
of  us  on  this  newspaper  have  been  somewhat  skeptical 
on  the  u.se  of  comic  strips  in  morning  newspapers  until 
a  year  ago  when  we  dropped  the  George  Storm  feature 
with  the  result  that  so  many  readers  complained  we 
promptly  made  arrangement  for  the  resumption  of 
this  publication.” 

Walter  H.  Case,  Editor,  Long  Beach 
Sun,  Long  Beach,  Calif: 

“Not  only  are  the  children  very  fond  of  Bobby 
Thatcher.  We  recently  published  a  letter  from  an 
eighty-year-old  reader  who  prai.sed  this  favorite  strip 
for  its  ‘true  and  reasonable’  depiction.” 

Donald  H.  Long,  Editor,  Hollywood 
News,  Hollywood,  Calif: 

“Bobby  Thatcher  has  won  many  friends  in  Hollywood, 
all  of  whom  wish  him  success  in  his  most  unusual 
adventures.” 

U.  G.  Henthorne,  Executive  Editor, 
Tulsa  World,  Tulsa,  Okla.: 

“  Bobby  Thatcher  is  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  Tulsa 
World.  He  was  imme<liately  accepted  by  our  readers 
and  we  consider  him  one  of  our  best  daily  features.” 

Paul  D.  Olejar,  Editor  of  the  Hanover 
Record  Herald,  Hanover,  Pa.: 

“Our  newsboys  stop  to  read  Bobby  Thatcher  as  they 
receive  their  papers  from  the  press.  That’s  interest  and 
pulling  power.” 
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STRONG  TRADE  UNION  MOVEMENT  NOW 
NOTICEABLE  IN  FRENCH  JOURNALISM 


Writers  Convinced  That  Only  Through  Strong  Organization 
Can  They  Increase  Wages  and  Better  Conditions — 
Object  to  Part-Time  Cmitributors 


By  ALBIN  E.  JOHNSON 


SpccimI  Correspondent.  Editor  a  Publisher 


P  ARIS,  Aug.  14. — ^Journalism  in  France 

is  rapidly  becoming  organized  along 
the  lines  of  trade  unionism.  In  their 
fight  for  the  defense  of  the  professional 
interests  of  their  members  the  French 
newspapermen’s  organizations  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  only  in  concerted 
action  and  tenacious  insistence  upon 
their  rights  can  they  better  their  lot,  or 
maintain  the  advantages  they  have 
already  gained. 

The  status  of  a  French  journalist  is 
aptly  put  by  M.  G.  Bourdon,  secretary- 
general  of  the  Association  of  Journal¬ 
ists,  who  explained : 

“We,  who  are  intellectuals  exercising 
a  liberal  profession,  have  been  forgotten, 
if  not  derided,  and  we  were  late  in 
reaching  the  conception  of  professional 
defense.  But  we  know  what  is  involved. 
Lessons  abwmd  around  us  and  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  employers  is  not  the  least 
noticeable  of  them.  They  are  teaching 
us  that  the  first  condition  of  all  collec¬ 
tive  action  is  trade  union  organization. 
Except  in  that  form  there  is  no  salva¬ 
tion  for  us.” 

The  seat  of  the  Association  of  Jour¬ 
nalists  is  Paris,  which  city  is  the  heart 
of  newspaperdom  in  France.  Journalists 
employed  on  the  hundred  or  more  dailies 
in  Paris  have  various  organizations, 
such  as  the  Association  of  Paris  Jour¬ 
nalists,  an  organization  with  a  local 
basis ;  the  Association  of  Republican 
Journalists,  an  organization  based  ujwn 
political  opinions,  and  the  Association 
of  Parliamentary  Journalists,  which  is 
in  accordance  with  professional  cate¬ 
gories.  There  are,  in  fact,  dozens  of 
organizations  of  the  above  three  types 
in  the  capital  alone. 

The  Association  of  Journalists,  how¬ 
ever,  has  local  sections  in  various  parts 
of  France,  and  confines  its  activities 
resolutely  to  the  professional  sphere. 
This  association,  founded  in  1918, 
reached  a  membership  of  700  in  1923. 
At  the  beginning  of  1927  it  had  1,200 
members.  Between  70  and  7.S%  of 
Parisian  journalists  belong  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  which  is  in  full  development 
and  is  working  hard  to  forge  the  strong 
trade  union  weapon  which  the  members 
of  the  profession  desire. 

French  journalists  complain  bitterly 
that  “officials,  professors,  teachers,  etc., 
people  of  all  kinds  of  professions,  look 
to  journalism  for  spare-time  remunera¬ 
tion.”  The  Syndicat  des  Journalists  in 
an  article  denounces  “men  who  for 
derisory  salaries,  or  even  gratituously, 
not  to  speak  of  cases  in  w'hich  they 
themselves  pay  in  some  form  or  other, 
do  the  work  and  take  the  places  of  pro¬ 
fessionals.” 

These  “voluntary  contributors”  are 
particularly  numerous  on  small  papers, 
and  are  more  or  less  successful  in 
breaking-in  on  the  larger  dailies.  Their 
activities  have  caused  the  professional 
newspaper  men  to  combat  vigorously 
their  inroads  and  to  oppose  the  journal¬ 
istic  aspirations  of  students. 

It  was  French  journalism  which  gave 
birth  to  the  International  Federation  of 
Journalists,  which  counts  among  its 
members  newspaper  men  of  more  than  a 
score  of  European  countries.  This  or¬ 
ganization  to<jc  the  place  of  the  old 
Union  of  Press  Associations,  which  was 
founded  back  in  1890  but  which  went  to 
pieces  after  the  World  war  began.  The 
new  international  association  is  formed 
of  “associations,  unions  or  syndicates  of 
professional  journalists,”  that  is  to  say, 
organizations  whose  members  are  exclu¬ 
sively  journalists  attached  to  the  ordinary 
editorial  offices  of  newspapers  or  news 
agencies  who  make  journalism  their 
principal  profession,  provided  always 
that  these  organizations  are  constituted 
for  the  defense  of  their  rights  and  pro¬ 
fessional  interests  and  for  the  improve¬ 


ment  of  the  conditions  in  which  the 
profession  is  exercised  in  various 
countries. 

Its  purpose  is  also  to  safeguard  in  all 
possible  ways  the  liberty  of  the  press 
and  of  journalism  “which  it  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  have  guaranteed  by  law  .  .  . 
the  elaboration,  preservation,  and  publi¬ 
cation  of  statistical  and  other  documents 
of  a  nature  to  assist  in  the  work  of 
defending  professional  interests  .  .  . 

the  institution  of  standard  contracts  for 
individual  or  collective  employment  .  .  . 
the  examination  of  methods  of  assistance 
and  welfare  most  suitable  to  the  profes¬ 
sion  and  their  application  for  the  benefit 
of  organizations  which  may  desire  to 
take  advantage  of  them  .  .  .  the  exten¬ 
sion  to  journalists  of  all  countries  of 
the  advantages  and  rights  won  by  na¬ 
tional  associations.” 

Ironically,  in  France,  a  journalist’s 
rights  are  still  guaranteed  chiefly  by 
custom.  Laws  protecting  them  are  few 
although  courts  have  recognized  certain 
precedents.  P'or  example,  a  short  time 
ago  a  journalist,  having  been  informed 
that  the  paper  upon  which  he  was  work¬ 
ing  would  cease  (Hiblication  in  three 
months  time,  claimed  an  indemnity  cal¬ 
culated  at  the  rate  of  one  month’s  pay 
for  each  year  of  service,  an  indemnity 
which  he  claimed  was  in  accordance 
with  custom.  The  publishers,  on  the 
other  hand,  claimed  that  the  three 
months’  notice  they  had  given  was  cus¬ 
tomary  and  freed  it  from  giving  an 
indemnity.  The  judge  held  that  “in  de¬ 
fault  of  custom,  it  appears  from  the 
precedents  that  courts  enjoy  in  this 
matter  a  sovereign  iwwer  of  assessment" 
and  ruled  that  the  journalist  should  re¬ 
ceive  his  three  months’  notice  and  also 
an  indemnity. 

French  journalists,  custom  decrees, 
shall  enjoy  from  two  weeks  to  one 
month’s  annual  holiday,  but  there  is  no 
such  benefit  as  sick-leave  except  insofar 
as  it  is  gratituously  granted  by  the 
publishers.  Wages  are  miserably  low  as 
a  whole.  Teachers  of  secondary  schools 
(whose  .salaries  were  recently  admitted 
by  the  authorities  to  be  inadequate)  get 
more  than  journalists.  A  reporter  is 
paid  between  8.S0  to  l,.s00  francs  per 
month;  a  compositor  gets  912  francs 
per  month.  Recently,  however,  consider¬ 
able  increases  have  been  granted  until  a 
fortunate  reporter  is  content  with  a 
maximum  of  l,.s00  francs  per  month  as 
against  a  salary  of  2,1.t0  to  3,l.‘i0  per 
month  paid  a  school  teacher.  Where 
salaries  have  jumped  between  100  to 
12.s%  since  pre-war  averages,  the  cost 
of  living  in  France  has  increased  from 
an  index  figure  of  100  in  1914  to  410  in 
1927. 
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But  there  is  one  bright  spot.  Paris 
is  admittedly  the  best  city  in  the  world 
for  good  food.  The  newspaper  quartier 
abounds  with  small  restaurants  which, 
once  one  has  become  acquainted  with 
them,  can  vie  with  the  most  fashionable 
and  expensive  cafes  of  the  metropolis. 
A  new.spaper  man  never  dreams  of 
taking  less  than  two  hours  off  from  his 
desk  for  meals.  The  “delicatessens”  and 
Horn  &  Hardhart’s  of  Park  Row  and 
Broadway  at  Forty-second  are  still  un¬ 
known. 


PERRY  IN  PITTSBURGH 

.\lbert  Perry,  British  newspaper  man, 
winner  of  the  Walter  Hines  Page 
Award,  who  has  been  working  on  the 
Adrain  (Mich.)  Telegram,  started  a 
mfmth’s  connection  with  the  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph,  Aug.  17.  He  will  sub¬ 
sequently  visit  New  England  and  the 
.South  to  work  on  newspapers  in  those 
sections  and  finish  his  course  in  New 
York.  He  started  on  the  Chieago  Daily 
Nezt’s. 


CARROLL  PLANNING  VACATION 

Raymond  Carroll,  head  of  the  Paris 
bureau  of  the  New  York  Flz'ening  Post 
and  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  will 
spend  the  month  of  .September  on  vaca¬ 
tion  in  southern  France  with  Mrs 
Carroll. 


SCOUTS  COVER  JAMBOREE 


Publish  Camp  Daily  in  England  and 
Jamboree  New*  Here 

The  World  Scout  Jamboree,  recently 
held  at  Birkenhead,  England,  was  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  National  Boy  Scout  Press 
Association  and  Sea  Scout  Exchange  of 
this  country  in  a  specially  issued  mimeo¬ 
graphed  publication.  Jamboree  Nezes, 
issued  from  Scout  headquarters  in  New 
York.  News  of  the  camp  at  Birken¬ 
head  was  covered  by  10  members  of  the 
association  attending  the  jamboree  who 
got  out  Scouting,  a  daily  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  camp  and  prepared  American  news 
for  the  Daily  Arrozve,  official  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  International  camps. 

Head  of  the  jamboree  press  group 
was  Lawrence  J.  Miron,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  president  of  the  National  Box- 
Scout  Press  Association.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  were:  Donald  H.  Cooper,  Tacoma, 
Wash. ;  Thomas  Cullen,  Bridgeport, 
Coim. :  Chester  B.  Eaton,  Worcester, 
Mass.:  .Albert  A.  Collinet,  Chicago; 
David  R.  Martin,  Austin,  Minn. ;  John 
F.  Box,  Rome,  N.  Y. ;  Joseph  A.  Smith, 
Worcester:  Edward  Pratt,  Fairfield, 
Conn.;  and  Herman  J.  Herbert,  Koslyn, 
N.  Y. 

August  Horowitz,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  association,  directed  publication 
of  Jamboree  News  in  New  York. 


f  Bungatouin  HtnJitralor 

Leads  In  National  Adver¬ 
tising  by  211,157  Lines 


Media  Records,  January  1  to  July  31 

Report  Also  Shows  Lead  of  88,463  Lines  Local 
Display  Advertising 

In  YOUNGSTOWN,  Ohio,  the  leadership  of 
the  VINDICATOR  is  graphically  emphasized 
by  the  comparison  here  given  for  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year.  National  and  Local  advertisers  have 
learned  the  wisdom  of  ehoosing  the  VINDICATOR  for 
results.  First  in  circulation  —  first  in  advertising.  Only 
Sunday  Edition  in  this  rich  steel-produring  Mahoning  Valley. 


Stedia  Rrrordt,  Inc.,  Summary  January  I  —  July  SI,  1919 


VISDICATOR  OTHER 

- - .  PAPER 

Evening  Sunday  Rolo  TotaU  Evening 

LocilDispUy .  3.652,320  570,513  80,802  4,222,833  3,552,726 

Nation*!  Dinpla.v .  1,111,550  135,065  32,949  1,246,624  884,817 

Automotive  Digpla.v .  383,105  328,065  3,272  711,170  556,448 

Finanei*!  Duplay .  111,033  53,282  3,159  164,315  134,416 


Total  Duplay .  5,258,017  1,086,925  120,182  6,344,942  5,118,407 

Claaaified .  746,418  195,654  942,072  777,531 

I>e«*l .  129,226  290  129,516  51,018 


ToUl  Advertiaing .  6,133,661  1,282,869  120,182  7,416,530  5,946,956 


First  in  Circulation  — 


First  in  Advertising 


Vaily  and"  Sunday 

1  OLingstown,Ohia 


Kelly-Smith  Representative: 

New  York  niiladelphia  Detroit  Chig^o  Boston  Atlanta 
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LEA^DERSHIR 


The  'Detroit  "t^ews  jQeads  in  Every  Division 
of  ^Advertising  for  First  Six  (Months  of  1929 

ELOW  stands  the  record  of  the  three  Detroit  news¬ 
papers  for  the  first  six  months  of  1929.  It  shows  The 
Detroit  News  an  overwhelming  leader  in  every  division 


of  advertising  and  in  total  advertising,  and  proves  conclusively 
the  superior  effectiveness  of  this  newspaper.  Among  the  news¬ 
papers  of  America  The  Detroit  News  is  also  a  leader,  having  been 
for  upwards  of  1 5  consecutive  years  either  first,  second  or  third 
in  advertising  in  America,  usuall  y  sharing  these  honors  with  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York  or  Chicago,  cities  with  many  times  Detroit’s 
population. 


Leads  in  Total  Advertising 

News  . 16,691,122  lines 

2nd  Paper .  8,149,680  lines 

3rd  Paper .  7,601,630  lines 


y - 

- ^ 

Leads  in 

Local  Display  Advertising 

News  . 

2nd  Paper.  . 

3rd  Paper- .  . 

. 3,969,126  lines 

_ 

_ - _ r 

j - 

- V. 

Leads 

in  National  Advertising 

News  . 

2nd  Paper.  . 

3rd  Paper.  . 

. 1,610,784  lines 

_ _ 

_  ^ 

Leads  in  Classified  Advertising 

News  . 3,494,6 1 0  lines 

2nd  Paper . 1,808,884  lines 

3rd  Paper . 1,082,424  lines 


Leads  America  in  Gains 

During  First  Six  Months  of  1929 

The  Detroit  News  with  16,691,122  lines  of  advertising  in  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year  published  1,890,000  more  lines  than  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  1928 — the  greatest  lineage  gain  in 

America. 


4  out  oS 
every 

Detroit  Homes  Taking  Any  English  Newspaper 
Get  The  News 

The  Detroit  News 


New  York  Office: 

A.  KLEIN,  50  E.  42nd  St. 


THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 


Chicago  Office: 

J.  E.  LUTZ,  180  No.  Michigan 
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STORE  GROUP  AIMS  AT 
EDITORIAL  PAGES 


Amo*  Parrish  Supplying  Canned  Edi* 
torial  to  Members  of  American  De¬ 
partment  Stores  Corporation  for 
Use  in  Local  Dailies 


Aiming  at  the  editorial  page  instead 
of  the  news  columns  of  daily  news¬ 
papers,  Amos  Parrish  &  Co.,  New  York, 
is  distributing  a  “canned”  editorial  to 
members  of  the  American  Department 
Stores  Corporation  to  be  handed  to  local 
newspapers  as  “unpaid  for  publicity.” 
The  editorial  is  highly  seasoned  with 
praise  for  the  retailing  methods  the 
American  Department  Stores  Corpora¬ 
tion,  although  in  its  lead  it  hails  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  as  a  great  benefactor  of 
American  prosperity. 

A  message  to  department  store  heads 
accompanying  the  editorial  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Editorial  to  be  run  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  town’s  foremost  newspaper. 

“We  feel  that  the  following  editorial 
can  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  pieces 
of  unpaid  for  publicity  the  store  can 
run.  Because  of  its  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  interest  the  store  should  have  no 
trouble  in  getting  it  run  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  town’s  leading  newspaper. 
It  is  a  piece  of  propaganda  that  the  store 
will  profit  by  greatly.” 

Every  mention  of  the  American  De¬ 
partment  Store  Corporation  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  is  followed  by  a  blank  space  in 
which  is  to  be  plac^  the  name  of  the 
local  member  store.  The  first  two  para¬ 
graphs  deal  with  President  Hoover’s 
economic  work  and  the  remaining  nine 
set  forth  the  noble  deeds  accomplished 
by  department  stores — and  particularly 
the  American  group — for  the  consumer. 

After  discussing  Mr.  Hoover’s  work 
the  editorial  reads  in  part : 

“The  American  Department  Stores 
Corporation,  of  which  (fill  in  name  of 
store  here)  is  a  member  store,  has  done 


many  things  in  the  past  to  cut  the  price 
of  goods. 

“This  is  one  of  the  leading  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  in  this  new 
spirit  of  retailing.  Studies  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  made  by  this  organization 
to  find  ways  and  means  to  eliminate 
costly  steps  and  save  money,  which  will 
allow  (fill  in  name  of  store)  to  sell 
their  goods  for  less.” 

The  next  two  paragraphs  describe  the 
American  Department  Stores  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  method  of  operating  to  cut  cost 
and  then  continues: 

“By  constant  study  of  conditions  and 
new  methods  (fill  in  name  of  store)  have 
been  able  to  cut  costs  of  operation  within 
their  store,  and,  of  course,  these  reduced 
costs  of  operation  cut  prices  even  more. 

“Partly  through  the  influence  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  and  partly  because  the  new 
merchandising  trend  inspired  by  him,  the 
American  department  stores  find  that 
they  can  have  merchandise  shipped  di¬ 
rectly  to  (fill  in  name  of  store)  and  the 
other  stores  at  the  same  low  prices  they 
would  pay  if  it  were  shipped  to  their 
central  jobbing  point.” 

The  editorial  concludes  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that : 

“This  elimination  of  one  of  the  most 
costly  steps  in  bringing  merchandise  to 
you,  the  consumer,  is  a  great  stride  for¬ 
ward.  It  is  a  stride  that  every  industry 
should  try  to  duplicate.  It  is  a  stride 
that  will  certainly  cut  the  cost  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  consumer  and  thereby 
increase  prosperity.” 


LAWSON’S  MEMORY  HONORED 

Memorial  services  for  Victor  F.  Law- 
son,  editor  and  owner  of  the  Chicago 
Dailv  News  for  half  a  century,  were 
held  Aug.  18,  in  the  New  England  Con¬ 
gregational  church.  S.  J.  Duncan-Oark, 
chief  editorial  writer  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post,  delivered  the  principal  ad¬ 
dress  commemorating  Mr.  I^wson’s 
work  in  the  public  interest.  Each  year 
Mr.  Lawson’s  death,  which  occurred  on 
Aug.  19,  192.S,  is  commemorated  by  the 
New  England  church  of  which  he  was  a 
member  for  fifty  years. 


Strong  chains  are  made  up 
only  of  strong  links.  Like¬ 
wise,  a  good  newspaper  syndi¬ 
cate  is  made  up  of  good  news¬ 
papers,  offering  advertisers 
comi^ete  coverage  in  prosper¬ 
ous  markets. 

Just  such  a  syndicate  is  the 
Lee  Ssmdicate.  In  LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin,  for  example,  the 
only  daily  is  a  Lee  newspaper. 
The  Tribune  &  Leader-Press. 
This  newspaper  has  a  city  cir¬ 
culation  of  8,232  in  a  city  of 
7,000  homes — better  than  one 
newspaper  to  a  home.  The 


total  circulation  of  the  Tribune 
&  Leader-Press  is  14,518. 

Scenic  beauties  of  this  region 
attract  thousands  of  tourists  to 
LaCrosse  annually.  The  near¬ 
est  city  is  5  hours  distant  by 
train.  The  yearly  output  of  the 
factories  is  estimated  at  $22,- 
306,000.  Over  60%  of  the 
homes  are  occupied  by  owners 
and  300  new  homes  have  been 
built  in  the  last  two  years. 
Here  is  a  market  worth  win¬ 
ning  and  it  is  but  one  of  eight 
prosperous  markets  covered  by 
Lee  Syndicate  newspapers. 


The  LEE  SYNDICATE 


DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Coverage  —  Plus  Responsiveness 


Davenport,  Iowa,  Time* 
Davenport,  Iowa,  Demo¬ 
crat 

Madison,  Wisconsin, 
State  Journal 


La  Crosse,  Wisconsin, 
Tribune 

Ottumwa,  Iowa,  Courier 
Mason  City,  Iowa, 
Clobe-Caaette 


Muscatine,  Iowa, 
Journal 

Hannibal,  Missouri, 
Courier-Poet 
Kewanee,  Illinois,  Star- 
Courier 


CONE,  ROTHENBURG  &  NOEE,  Inc.,  10  East  40tk  Street,  New  York 


Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 


Plus  700 

More  than  seven  hundred 
daily  newspapers  published 
in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  operate  Monotypes 
in  their  composing  rooms 


Proof  of  Satisfaction 


During  1928  these  newspapers 
purchased  Monotype  equipment 
valued  at  more  than  $1,650,000 
for  the  purpose  of*  bettering  their 
facilities  for  casting  single  types 
for  use  in  display  advertising,  and 
to  broaden  the  scope  and  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  Monotype  System  of 
Composition  and  Non-Distribution 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

LANSTON  MONOTYPE 
'  MACHINE  COMPANY 

■9 

Monotype  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


4000  Faces  and  Sizes 

The  lyiKtgraphic  resources  «»f  Monotype  and  Thomp¬ 
son  Typecaster  users  now  number  more  than  4000 
faces  and  sizes,  from  4  to  72  point;  in  excess  of 
2000  ornaments  and  borders,  and  500  rule  designs 

Set  in  Bodoni  No.  375  and  Bodoni  Bold  No.  275 
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One  Newspaper 
Now  in  Watertown,  New  York 

The  Watertown  Daily  Times 

covering  Jefferson,  St.  Lawrence, 

Lewis  and  Eastern  Oswego  Counties. 

The  Times  has  purchased  the 
the  Watertown  Standard  and  the 
Standard  discontinued  publication 
Saturday,  August  17th,  its  circulation 
being  absorbed  by  The  Times. 


National  Representatives 

Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc. 


New  York 
285  Madison  Ave. 


Chicago 

333  No.  Michigan  Ave. 


Detroit 

321  Lafayette  Blvd. 


San  Francisco 
681  Market  Street 


/  . 
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A  MEM 


T  have  recently  completed  an  exhau 
arising  from  the  use  of  steel  const 
printing  presses.  This  has  been  ma 
iron  construction  cind  bronze  bearii 
universal  custom  of  the  printing  pres 


iiW 


UllK 


This  survey  has  resulted  overwh 
construction  and  ball-bearings  genei 
press.  This  modern  form  of  consb 
enduring,  and  more  economical  than 
Ing  and  folding  the  heavy  products  o 
of  this,  the  cast-iron  bronze-bearing 
from  the  major  newspaper  offices  an 
in  all  large-city  plants. 


Therefore  I  am  constrained  to 
Installation  of  new  printing  machinei 
bearings  in  specifying  their  requiren 
pared  to  take  a  substantial  loss  on 
placement  of  outdated  machinery 
progress  must  necessarily  result  in  a 


New  York  City 
August  20th,  1929 


II 

I 
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ANDUM 


I 


e  study  of  the  practical  advantages 
tion  and  ball-bearings  in  newspaper 
in  comparison  with  the  use  of  cast- 
which  until  recently  has  been  the 
dustry. 


lingly  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  steel 
'  throughout  the  newspaper  printing 
on  is  safer,  more  dependable,  more 
other,  and  is  indispensable  in  print- 
e  metropolitan  newspaper.  Because 
ting  press  already  is  disappearing 
ill,  I  am  convinced,  soon  be  obsolete 


ise  publishers  who  contemplate  the 
)  include  steel  construction  and  ball- 
p.  Failing  this,  they  should  be  pre- 
t  press  purchases,  for  the  rapid  dis- 
lewspaper  offices  which  is  now  in 
>pse  of  all  used  old -style-press  values. 


Henry  A.  Wise  Wood 


ii 


-I 
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E  D  I 


HOUSE  AGENCIES 

The  Pinkham  Medicine  Company  is  one  of  the 
pioneer  advertisers  in  daily  newspapers.  Its 
operations  date  back  to  the  time  when  news¬ 
papers  were  glad  to  receive  any  patronage  and  per¬ 
mitted  the  advertiser  to  make  his  own  rules  and, 
within  elastic  limits,  his  own  price  for  their  services. 
The  company  for  many  years  purchased  its  news¬ 
paper  space  through  an  advertising  agency  which 
devoted  practically  all  of  its  energy  to  this  one 
account. 

Times  and  customs  changed.  Newspapers  no  longer 
permitted  dictation  from  advertisers  as  to  rates  or 
rules  of  service.  Men  of  the  old  order  died  one  by 
one  and  their  successors  fell  in  step  with  the  new 
ideas.  One  of  these  is  that  the  commission  paid  by 
newspapers  to  advertising  agencies  is  in  recognition 
of  the  advertising  agency’s  part  in  developing  new 
patrons  of  newspaper  advertising.  This  commission 
was  refused  to  advertisers  not  employing  an  agency 
because  they  performed  no  such  general  service.  A 
few  exceptions  to  this  rule  have  been  generally  recoj;- 
nized  on  the  ground  of  long  and  continuous  use  of 
newspaper  space  by  certain  advertisers,  but  no  new 
names  have  been  added  to  the  list. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  instigated  by  cer¬ 
tain  national  advertisers,  who  were  refused  this  com¬ 
mission,  several  years  ago  began  suit  to  prove  that 
publishers  and  advertising  agencies  in  operating  the 
commission  system  were  violating  the  laws  against 
unfair  competition  and  this  suit,  with  many  ramifica¬ 
tions,  still  drags  its  weary  way  and  promises  to  do  so 
for  some  time  to  come.  In  general,  its  processes  have 
not  affected  the  established  customs  of  modern  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publishing,  but  it  has  produced  a  state 
of  uncertainty  in  the  newspaper  business. 

The  Pinkham  Medicine  Company  a  few  weeks  ago 
organized  an  agency  frankly  under  its  own  control 
and  devoting  most  of  its  time  to  the  company’s  busi¬ 
ness.  It  has  offered  contracts  to  newspapers  and  in 
most  cases,  we  are  informed,  has  been  accorded  the 
commission  usually  granted  to  agencies  of  established 
credit  and  reputation  for  general  service  to  the  field. 
The  development  has  potential  dangers  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  structure  as  now  constituted,  but  we  doubt 
that  they  are  serious.  The  advertising  agency  can  do 
the  job  for  most  advertisers  at  lower  cost  and  with 
more  satisfaction  for  all  concerned  than  most  adver¬ 
tisers  can  for  themselves.  Newspaper  publishers, 
granting  a  house  agency  the  regular  commission,  are, 
we  fear,  taking  a  short  and  uncourageous  view  of 
the  problem. 


Chicago  professor  investif/ated  the  “leader- 
shift”  qualifications  of  20  fn-oniinenl  indhnduafs 
and  found  all  lacking  the  essentials  of  leader- 
shift.  He  wonders  how  they  gained  their 
reputations.  Our  guess  is  press  agentry. 


SUNDAY  EDITORS 

ON  another  page  of  this  issue  is  reproduced  the 
organization  chart  of  the  Birmingham  (.\la.) 
News  and  Age-Herald,  newspapers  with  the 
reputation  of  meeting,  and  exceeding,  the  editorial 
demands  of  their  field,  and  also  for  winning  the  ad¬ 
vertising  support  that  their  service  merits.  It  is  a 
document  worthy  of  the  study  of  newspaper  men,  for 
what  it  discloses  of  modern  operating  methods,  and 
for  the  evidence  it  l)ears  that  some  good  old  ideas 
are  passing.  For  instance: 

Despite  the  fact  that  these  pajters  issue  a  very 
readable  Sunday  edition,  the  organization  chart  pro¬ 
vides  for  no  Sunday  editor.  A  check  of  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  International  Year  Book  confirms  the 
impression  that  Sunday  editors  are  few  outside  of 
the  largest  cities  and  by  no  means  universal  there. 
Most  of  the  names  listed  as  Sunday  editors  are 
familiar.  They  date  back,  in  many  instances,  to  the 
early  days  of  the  century  when  the  Sunday  edition 
took  the  form  that  it  retains  today  with  few  modifi¬ 
cations.  As  they  pass  to  their  final  rest  or  retire,  it 
appears,  no  one  fills  their  desks. 

The  reason  is  obvious.  The  Model  1929  Sunday 
edition  is  for  the  most  part  produced  from  syndi¬ 
cated  material,  assembled  during  the  week  by  men 
who  have  regular  duties  on  the  daily  editions.  The 
Sunday  editions  which  result  from  the  original 
thought  and  direction  of  a  front-rank  editorial  execu¬ 
tive  are  few,  but  they  have  contributed  most  of  the 


RIAL 


Brethren,  if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault, 
ye  which  are  spiritual,  restore  such  an  one  in 
the  spirit  of  meekness;  considering  thyself,  lest 
thou  also  be  tempted. — Galatians,  VI;  I. 


circulation  gains  to  which  the  advocates  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper  point  with  conviction. 

The  Sunday  paper  can  be  assembled  from  syndicate 
material,  of  course,  but  the  intelligent  selection  and 
presentation  of  this  material  ought  not  to  be  delegated 
as  an  extra  job  to  men  already  busy.  The  vacant 
Sunday  editorships  should  be  filled. 


There  is  no  objection  to  the  public  relations 
experts  buying  their  own  netvspapers  and  trying 
to  get  eirculation  on  the  dope  they  so  freely 
urge  other  publishers  to  print. 


“PRINT  THE  NEWS” 

EVFIRY  editor  some  time  faces  the  question  of 
whether  to  print  or  suppress  news  combining 
vital  public  interest  with  the  possibility  of 
grave  commercial  harm  to  the  community  or  to  sub¬ 
stantial  members  thereof — including  important  adver- 
ti.sers.  Conscience  and  the  traditions  of  the  craft 
command,  ‘‘Print  the  news.”  In  opposition  stand  the 
worried  merchants  with  the  solid  club  of  withheld 
appropriations  in  plain  view,  appealing  to  the  editor’s 
civic  sense  and  to  his  self-interest.  ‘‘Why,”  they 
insinuate,  “risk  the  loss  of  all  you  have  gained  to 
print  one  story,  which  won’t  1)6  very  important  two 
weeks  from  today?” 

The  editfjrs  of  the  \Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
Il'orld-Xeu’s  upheld  their  best  traditions  last  week 
when  numerous  cases  of  poliomyelitis  appeared  in 
the  city.  Health  authorities  feared  an  epidemic. 
Merchants  pleaded  for  silence,  arguing  that  publicity 
would  keep  people  out  of  the  stores,  destroy  trade, 
and  give  the  city’s  sanitary  administration  a  black 
eye.  These  papers  printed  the  news  day  by  day,  and 
excited  the  people  not  to  panic  or  pathologic  fear,  but 
to  precautionary  measures  which  will  probably  con¬ 
trol  and  soon  destroy  the  infection. 

In  another  form,  the  problem  presented  itself  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  to  the  newspapers  of  a  large  Eastern 
city.  Cases  of  typhoid  were  reported  within  a  few 
days  from  widely  separated  districts  and  an  imme¬ 
diate  investigation  by  health  authorities  traced  the  in¬ 
fection  to  the  restaurant  of  the  city’s  largest  store. 
This  store,  like  many  others,  had  two  water  systems, 
one  filtered  for  drinking,  the  other  for  supply  of  the 
fire  standpipe  tanks  and  sprinklers.  Plumbers  in¬ 
stalling  a  kitchen  sink  in  the  restaurant  had  care¬ 
lessly  connected  it  with  the  roof-tank  system.  Analy¬ 
sis  of  the  tank  water  revealed  typhoid  germs  and 
the  chain  of  facts  was  bullet-proof.  Yet  no  paper  in 
the  city  printed  the  story. 

The  inference  might  be  drawn  that  the  store  threat¬ 
ened  to  withdraw  its  advertising  if  the  story  were 
printed,  but  we  believe  that  no  such  threat  was  made 
or  implied.  The  store’s  executives,  we  are  informed, 
in  a  conference  with  the  editors  admitted  their  fault, 
promised  error-proof  protection  against  similar  mis¬ 
haps,  pointed  out  that  publication  would  fasten  upon 
them  the  full  burden  of  guilt  for  the  easily  made, 
hard  to  find,  fault  of  an  irresponsible  workman,  and 
possibly  ruin  an  honorable  business  as  old  as  the 
city  itself.  They  agreed  also  to  compensate  .so  far 
as  possible  the  loss  and  sufferings  of  the  stricken 
families. 

It  was  “no  story.”  the  editors  unanimously  agreed. 
Yet,  had  these  same  men  been  in  Roanoke  last  week, 
we  are  certain  their  decision  would  have  been  “print 
the  news.”  We  feel  equally  sure  that  their  course  in 
both  situations  would  be  approved  bv  the  majority 
of  their  colleagues.  “Print  the  news”  is  the  govern¬ 
ing  canon,  but,  to  be  workable,  it  must  have  its 
occasional  exception. 


MERGERS— AND  ADVERTISING 

WE  note  in  the  week’s  news  that  tobacco  con¬ 
sumption,  mainly  in  the  form  of  cigarettes, 
continues  to  increase  at  tremendous  rates.  We 
note  also  that  the  United  Cigar  Stores  Company  and 
the  Tobacco  Products  Corporation  passed  from  the 
control  of  one  financial  group  into  the  hands  of  an 
even  more  powerful  moneyed  combination.  And  we 
note  that  Wall  Street  gossip  assigns  as  the  reason 
for  the  change  in  management  the  present  depression 
in  the  cigarette  market  due  to  the  unabated  price  war. 

There  is  a  picture,  futuristically  drawn,  of  profit¬ 
less  prosperity.  It  is  a  picture  of  a  great  chain  organ¬ 
ization,  which  might  be  defined,  according  to  the 
viewpoint,  as  vertical,  horizontal,  circular,  or  even 
globular,  for  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  all  the  mod¬ 
ern  trust  forms.  It  controls  sources  of  raw  material. 
It  controls  the  firms  which  make  the  machinery  to 
turn  the  raw  material  into  merchandise.  It  owns  the 
companies  which  make  the  merchandise.  It  owns  the 
stores  where  the  merchandise  is  sold  and  it  owns  the 
real  estate  on  which  these  stores  are  located.  It  owns 
sideline  merchandise  of  character  remote  from  the 
original  line  and  it  sells  this  merchandise  to  retailers 
other  than  its  own  shops. 

The  Man  from  Mars  might  call  the  situation  ideal 
for  making  profits  by  control  of  price,  repression  of 
competition  and  reduction  of  expense  through  regu¬ 
lated  volume  production,  and  yet,  the  history  of  this 
corporation  through  the  years  has  been  one  of  trouble. 

•Advertising  has  been  employed  generously  and  in¬ 
telligently.  Gross  sales  have  reached  monumental 
proportions,  but  net  profits  have  seldom  been  con¬ 
vincing  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Despite  the  first  of 
these  premises,  we  have  heard  self-constituted  eco¬ 
nomists  hold  advertising  responsible  for  the  second. 

This  combination,  like  one  or  two  others  similar  in 
size  and  in  nature,  may  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  in¬ 
vestors  and  may  even  bring  advantages  to  the  con¬ 
suming  public.  It  concerns  merchandise  which  needs 
day  to  day  advertising  as  an  alternative  to  extinction. 
Reduction  of  total  advertising  appropriations  may  he 
involved  in  the  economy  program,  but  it  cannot  be 
long  continued. 

There  is  the  danger,  that  the  success  of  these  pub¬ 
licly  financed  amalgamations  may  bring  about  less 
natural  alliances  in  manufacturing  and  retailing, 
over-loading  the  public  with  securities  and  making 
the  same  public  pay  its  own  dividends  by  cheapening 
the  product.  The  student  of  business  during  the  past 
twenty  years  knows  of  more  than  one  product,  built 
to  a  high  degree  of  public  respect  through  advertised 
merit,  which,  under  financial  management,  got  rid  of 
the  merit  but  continued  the  advertising.  No  court 
has  yet  held  this  to  be  criminal,  but  we  can  foresee 
legislative  action  if  the  present  furore  of  mergers 
invites  the  usual  camp-followers. 

The  wide-spread  interest  in  advertising  censorship 
shown  by  newspaper  owners  and  publishers  is  proba¬ 
bly  unrelated  to  the  parallel  financial  trend,  but  the 
first  may  become  an  effective  shield  for  the  public 
against  abuses  in  the  second. 


Interpret  the  affairs  of  the  people  in  simple 
language,  hut  in  better  English  than  is  spoken 
on  the  street. 


PRINT  THE  NAMES 

IT  may  or  may  not  be  pleasant  for  public  relations 
counsel,  but  it  is  good  journalism  to  give  the 
definite  source  from  which  published  information 
has  arisen.  W’e  have  noted  several  stories  in  recent 
weeks  which  identified  their  originator  not  as  the 
“spokesman  for  the  company”  but  by  the  name  and 
title  under  which  he  draws  his  pay.  The  idea  de¬ 
serves  extension  licyond  the  general  news  columns. 

The  automobile  and  real  estate  pages  of  many  im¬ 
portant  and  highly  respectable  daily  newspapers  con¬ 
tinue  to  carry  column  on  column  of  information  ac¬ 
credited  to  no  source,  and  making  statements  on  the 
newspaper’s  own  authority  which  no  reporter  would 
write  in  a  general  news  story  and  no  editor  would 
sponsor  on  the  editorial  page. 

Editorial  men  look  on  these  columns  with  con¬ 
tempt.  but  readers  can’t  draw  such  fine  distinctions. 
If  the  real  estate  and  automobile  publicity  men 
say  their  pieces  in  quotations  we  can  look  for  more 
substantiated  fact  and  less  unsupported  assertion. 
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from  a  vacation  spent  at  Prairie  Grove, 

PURELY  PERSONAL 

Ark. 

FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

Carl  F.  Ogle,  formerly  managing 

COL.  ROBERT  EWING,  publisher 
of  the  New  Orleans  Daily  States  and 
the  Shrei'eport  Times,  was  elected  one 
of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  National 
Tarpon  Association  to  serve  during  the 
coming  tarpon  tournament  and  rodeo 
being  held  in  Pass  Christian  Aug.  17  to 
Aug.  30. 

Boyd  Gurley,  editor  of  the  liidiampolis 
Times,  left  on  his  vacation  soon  after 
returning  from  an  aerial  trip  to  Los 
Angeles  as  the  guest  of  the  Transconti¬ 
nental  Air  Transport  Company,  Inc. 

A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  Ne^vs,  is  spending  his  vacation 
in  the  Canadian  woods.  Frederick  Pitts, 
managing  editor,  is  in  charge  of  the 
News  during  his  absence. 

William  F.  Wiley,  general  manager  of 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  left  recently 
with  his  family  for  Bar  Harbor,  Maine, 
where  they  have  a  summer  cottage. 

Willis  J.  Abbot,  of  the  editorial  board 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  and 
Mrs.  Abfxjt,  sailed  on  the  Aquitania, 
Aug.  21,  to  attend  the  League  Assembly 
at  (icneva.  At  the  close  of  the  assembly 
they  will  spend  a  month  in  continental 
Europe  and  in  London. 

Charles  E.  Moreau,  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Bloomfield,  (N.  J.) 
Independent  Press,  left  Aug.  16  to  spend 
a  week’s  vacation  in  Nantucket. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

T  EON  HERMAN,  business  manager 
of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  is  on 
vacation. 

Julius  Schnell,  manager  of  the  She¬ 
boygan  Publishing  Company,  publishers 
of  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Amerika,  Ger¬ 
man  daily,  and  the  National  Democrat, 
a  semi-weekly,  recently  underwent  an 
operation  at  the  Mayo  clinic,  Rochester, 
Minn. 

Charles  Higby  has  been  apiiointed  edi¬ 
tor  and  business  manager  of  the  Ham- 
mondsport  (N.  Y.)  Herald.  He  formerly 
was  publisher  of  the  Acova  (N.Y.)  Ad¬ 
vance,  having  recently  sold  that  news¬ 
paper  to  Clyde  Richards. 

Stewart  Riley,  advertising  manager  of 
Rockford  Newspapers,  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Register-Gasette  and 
Morning  Star,  has  returned  from  a  10- 
weeks’  trip  to  Europe. 

W.  Allen  Underhill,  assistant  business 
manager  of  the  Corning  (N.Y.)  Es’ening 
Leader,  recently  resigned  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corn¬ 
ing  Hospital. 

D.  Raymond  Davis,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  l^ress 
Herald,  Evening  Express  and  Sunday 
Telegram,  was  in  New  York  on  business 
this  week. 

B.  F.  Lawrence,  general  manager  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star  and  the  Star 
League  of  Indiana,  is  spending  his  vaca¬ 
tion  in  Bermuda. 

Herbert  Thompson,  district  circulation 
manager  of  the  Jamaica  (N.Y.)  (jueeius 
County  E^'cning  News,  is  spending  a 
month  at  the  Citizens’  Military  Training 
Camp.  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

First  Lieut.  Arthur  E.  Parlee,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Daily  Republic  after  15 
days’  active  duty  at  Camp  .Sparta,  WiS. 

Lloyd  Carson,  manager  of  the  Rock¬ 
ford  (Ill.)  Daily  Republic  automotive 
advertising  department  has  returned  from 
a  vacation  spent  fishing  in  MinneSota. 


editor  of  the  Huntington  (Ind.)  Press, 
has  joined  the  city  staff  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star. 

Carl  Lane  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Indianapolis  Times  as  rewrite  man. 

Royal  Ryan,  city  editor  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Commercial  Tribune,  received  his 
commission  last  week  as  a  lieutenant  in 
the  U.  S.  Reserve  Corps  and  was  ordered 
to  report  to  Camp  Knox,  Kentucky,  for 
military  training.  John  Vogel  is  acting 
city  editor  in  Ryan’s  absence. 

C.  Holbrook,  conductor  of  the  “T 
Pipe”  column  in  the  Mason  City  (la.) 
Globe-Gacettc,  has  returned  from  a  three 
weeks’  tour  of  Northern  Canada. 

Edward  C.  Dalton,  city  editor  of  the 
Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch-Herald,  is  seeking 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  nomina¬ 
tions  for  city  council  in  that  city  at  the 
September  primaries. 

Maxwell  C.  Ford,  for  the  past  year 
and  a  half  Swampscott  correspondent 
for  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item,  has  resigned 
and  has  been  succeeded  by  Edward  H. 
Cahill. 

Paul  J.  Barry,  veteran  police  reporter 
of  the  Waterbary  Republican,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  retire  from  newspaper  work, 
was  honored  by  reporters  and  editors  of 
the  Republican,  the  American  and  the 
Democrat,  all  of  Waterbury,  at  a  fare¬ 
well  party  in  that  city  last  week. 

Loren  Donelson  of  Ogden,  Iowa,  a 
graduate  of  Iowa  State  college,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Ralph  Stevens  as  state  editor  of 
the  Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-Gazette, 
Stevens  has  taken  a  teaching  and  coach¬ 
ing  position  at  Baudette,  Minn. 

J.  Randolph  Quick  and  John  P.  Casey 
of  the  staff,  Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram- 
Netes,  arc  spending  a  two  weeks’  vaca¬ 
tion  at  Norway,  Me.,  fishing. 

Harry  B.  Spurrier,  former  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Elgin  (Ill.)  Conrier-Neivs,  has 
joined  the  .sports  staff  of  the  Rockford 
(111.)  Register-Gazette. 

H.  J.  Metcalf,  director  of  publicity  at 
Iowa  State  college,  Ames,  for  several 
years,  has  resigned  to  join  the  Clinton 
(la.)  Herald. 

Harold  S.  Thurber  of  the  .\ttleboro 
(Mass.)  office  of  the  Paxvtucket  (R.I.) 
Times  has  resigned  and  is  being  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Romeo  Proulx,  formerly  of 
the  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun. 

James  Francis  Murphy,  veteran  police 
reporter  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Journal, 
has  left  on  a  two  weeks’  vacation  trip  to 
the  Wisconsin  woods. 

Guy  Allison  has  resigned  as  reporter 
for  the  San  Antonio  Ex'cning  Nexvs  to 
become  assistant  to  the  city  gasoline  sta¬ 
tion  tax  supervisor. 

Edwin  H.  Gooding,  dramatic  editor  of 
the  Toledo  (O.)  Blade,  is  spending  his 
vacation  in  his  former  home  in  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y. 


VValte*  I.  Hughes 


Walter  I.  Hughes,  who  joined  the 
New  York  Daily^  Investment  News  the 
first  of  this  month  as  business  manager 
has  had  exten¬ 
sive  experience 
in  newspaper  and 
magazine  work 
from  both  the 
advertising  and 
circulation  pro¬ 
motion  angles. 

From  1919  un¬ 
til  1921  Mr. 
Hughes  was  in 
charge  of  circu¬ 
lation  promotion 
for  M  c  C  a  I  I’s 
magazine.  He 
left  that  organi¬ 
zation  to  become 
promotion  and  circulation  manager  of 
Hcarst's  International  magazine  where  he 
remained  until  1923.  Entering  business 
for  himself  at  that  time  he  became  pro¬ 
motion  advisor  to  the  Nexv  York  Times 
and  .several  other  newspapers. 

In  April  1928  he  joined  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Intaglio  Corporation  as  vice- 
president.  While  with  this  organization 
he  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  serv¬ 
ice  office  in  New  York  by  all  newspapers 
using  color  gravure  sections. 


Leon  Winslow,  real  estate  editor. 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  has  returned 
from  his  annual  vacation.  During  his 
absence  his  department  was  run  by  Don¬ 
ald  Fessenden,  of  the  city  staff. 

Everett  C.  Watkins.  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Indianapolis  .Star  and 
Erancis  M.  Stephenson  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press  are 
spending  their  vacation  in  Indiana,  their 
home  state.  Stephenson  formerly  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  Star. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Tribble-Rozendal,  society 
editor  of  the  Aberdeen  (S.D.)  Ameri- 
can-News,  has  returned  from  a  short 
vacation  spent  at  Enemy  Swim  lake  near 
Webster. 

Fletcher  Chcnault,  feature  writer  for 
the  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  left 
Aug.  19  with  a  party  of  citizens  on  an 
industrial  tour  through  the  east  and  into 
Canada. 

C.  Dwight  Stevens,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Express, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  new 
Elks  Association  of  Maine. 

Murray  G.  Tanner.  Albany  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Nexv  York  Evening 
Post,  returned  to  duty  this  week  at  the 
Capitol  after  a  vacation  at  a  shooting 
lodge  in  Canada. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

p’  ARLE  P.  CLAUSON,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
World,  returned  this  week  from  Nar- 
ragansett,  R.  I.,  where  he  spent  his  vaca¬ 
tion. 

E.  C.  Eyler,  managing  editor  of  the 
Aberdeen  (S.D.)  American  News,  has 
returned  from  a  three  weeks’  vacation 
spent  in  the  Black  Hills  and  Yellow¬ 
stone  park.  Francis  C.  Patten  was  act¬ 
ing  managing  editor  in  his  absence. 

Luther  Derryberry,  editor  of  the  Lake 
Village  (Ark.)  Spectator,  has  returned 


Velva  Darling 

The  Youngest  of  All  Syndicate  Successes 
writes 

Sometimes  I  Think  Yes  —  But  —  Sometimes  I  Think  No! 
Two  Columns  —  Daily  —  With  Two  Art  Mats 

Miss  Darling  knows  her  Young  America.  Her  language  is 
lively.  Her  ideas  are  interesting.  Her  public  adores  her. 
This  is  the  kind  of  text-with-art  feature  that  really  livens  up 
your  paper. 

This  isn’t  an  untried  feature.  The  papers  now  using  it 
wouldn’t  let  it  go  under  any  circumstances. 

It  pleases  the  women  —  and  the  men  —  and  the  young  folk. 


The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


V.  V.  McNitt 
President 


Charles  V.  McAdam 
General  Manager 


A  Sporting 
Proposition — 
For  the  Sports  Page — 

We  enter 


FEG 

MURRAY 

in  competition  for  your 
space  against  all  comers. 
Let  this  be  a  national 
open  championship  for 
Sports  Features. 

TTy^  HERE  do  you  find 
Fr  better  drawing? 
(Make  llti.s  a  real  test — 
c.vainine  it  carefully  against 
any  sports  feature  nozv  in 
the  field.  ) 

HERE  do  you  find 
rr  better  te.vt?  (Not  as 
a  “eolunin” — it  need  not 
conflict  zvith  any  column 
you  nozv  carry — but  as 
breezy,  informative  copy  to 
click  perfectly  zvith  the 
drazvinejs. ) 

TyT/^  HERE  do  you  find 
rr  xvider  range?  (This 
is  a  feature  not  done  from 
the  standpoint  of  one  or 
tzvo  sports — “The  World  of 
Sports”  is  Murray’s  field.) 

SUBJEdTT  Murray  to  any 
test  you  can  think  of, 
and  if  he  wins  —  then  award 
him  your  space.  Either 
3-column  or  2 -column  size. 
(4-Cols,  for  Saturdays  or 
Sundays. ) 

Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service 

Maximilian  Elser,  Jr.  Earl  J.  Hadley 
General  Manager  Associate 

150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 
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EDITOR&PUBLISHER 

Fourth  estate 

Including 

JOURNALIST  NEWSPAPERDOM 

Titles  Registered  in  the  United  SUtat  Patent  Office 
l^opyrifht.  11)29,  EDITOR  A  PUB1J8IIER  CX). 

THE  OLDEST  PUBLISHERS  AND 
ADVERTISERS  JOURNAL  IN 
_ AMERICA _ 

Established  by  Allan  Forman  tx  1884 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO, 
INC^  PROPRIETORS 
Office  of  Publication  and 
General  Offices: 

Suite  1700  Times  Building — 42nd  Street 
and  Broadway — New  York  City,  N,  Y. 
T  ele  phones : 

Bryant  3052,  30^3,  3054,  3055  and  3056 
EXECUTIVE  PERSONNEL 
James  W.  Brown,  President  and  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Marten  E.  Pew,  Treasurer;  Charles 
B.  Groomes,  Secretary  and  business  man¬ 
ager;  James  W.  Brown,  Jr^  promotion 
manager;  George  Strate,  circulation  man- 
ager;  S.  L.  Dare,  classified  manager. 
Marlen  E.  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Rohh, 
Managing  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
News  Editor;  John  F.  Roche,  Associate 

Editor, _ 

London  office:  Walter  House,  418/22 
Strand,  W.  C  2.  Miss  Muriel  G. 
Atkins,  Manager.  London  Editor:  Allan 
Delafons,  c/o  Newspaper  World,  14  Cross 
Street,  Finsbury,  E.  C.  2. 

Paris  Office:  76  Rue  des  Petits  Champs, 
Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manager, 

Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning,  National  Press  Club  Building. 
Chicago  Office :  30  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Ben  Kartman,  Correspondent;  and 
Otto  L.  Bruns,  Western  Advertising 
Representative. 

San  Francisco  Office:  742  Market  Street, 
R.  J.  Bidwell,  Manager. 

International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat* 
urday  in  January. 

“A.  N.  P.  A.”  service  numbers  last  two 
Saturdays  in  April. 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  issued  in  March  and  September. 
Table  of  newspaper  rates  and  circula¬ 
tions  issued  in  January  and  July. 

Market  Guide  containing  information  an 
1,460  new  paper  markets  issued  third 
Saturday  in  November. 

Size  of  type  page  9  x  12  inches — or  168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
or  a  total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page. 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field. 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
follows: 
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The  little  forty-two  agate  line  rate  maker 
card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week,  earns 
as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis  as  any 
other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per  page; 
$95  half-page;  and  155  quarter-page. 
Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail.  United 
States  and  Island  Possessions,  $4  per 
year,  payable  in  advance;  Canada  $4.50; 
Foreign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “AA.C.”  cir- 
cnlation  as  follows: 


Six  Months 
Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

Dec  31,  1928 

«,967 

10,019 

Dec.  31,  1927 

8,220 

9,546 

Dec.  31,  1926 

7,014 

7,955 

Dec.  31.  1925 

6,363 

7,708 

Dec.  31,  1924 

5,711 

6,488 

PERSONAL 
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Dan  Clifford  of  the  Boston  Traveler, 
editor  of  golf  news,  is  spending  his  vaca¬ 
tion  competing  in  several  open  tourna¬ 
ments. 

Henry  Retonda,  re-write  man  of  the 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  two  weeks’  motor  tour 
through  Canada  and  New  York  state. 

William  L.  Tisdel,  Boston  Globe  re¬ 
porter-photographer,  and  his  wife,  Flor¬ 
ence  E.  W’hittier,  Boston  Billboard  cor¬ 
respondent,  have  returned  from  a  two- 
weeks’  camping  trip  to  Maine. 

Jerry  Reilly  formerly  of  the  Paw¬ 
tucket  (R.I.)  Times  and  later  with  the 
Pawtucket  office  of  the  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal,  is  now  a  copy  reader  with  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Traveler. 

Mrs.  Emma  Wyer  Mosely,  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Evening 
News,  recently  submitted  to  a  minor  op¬ 
eration  at  the  St.  Barnabas  Hospital. 

Albert  J.  Bearup,  news  editor  of  the 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union,  is  spending 
his  vacation  as  a  delegate  to  the  national 
convention  of  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose 
in  Detroit. 

Maurice  Gertlin.  literary  editor  of  the 
I’ortland  (Me.)  Evening  News,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  a  New  York  book  pub¬ 
lishing  house. 

Forrest  Fee,  reporter  for  the  Peoria 
(111.)  Star,  who  recently  received  a  com¬ 
mission  as  second  lieutenant.  Infantry 
Reserve  Corps,  is  spending  two  weeks  at 
the  officers’  training  camp  at  Arcadia, 
Mo. 

Ernest  T.  Pearson,  formerly  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  ftidianapolis  Times  and 
more  recently  proprietor  of  a  portrait 
studio  in  Indianapolis,  is  now  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Illinois  State  Journal 
at  Springfield. 

Jack  F'lliott,  general  assignment  man. 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  is  touring 
New  York  state  and  Canada  during  his 
vacation.  Donald  W'.  Smith,  city  staff, 
is  visiting  his  former  home  in  Orono, 
Maine,  while  Maurice  Cronan,  assistant 
city  editor,  is  spending  a  week  in  Canada 
and  a  weelf  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Fred  Noland,  night  commercial  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune, 
has  resigned  to  go  to  Waterloo,  la. 

Lieut.  Robert  Adams,  president  of  the 
(Tincinnati  Chapter  of  the  Rainbow  Divi¬ 
sion  Association  and  military  affairs  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  handsome  saber  by  asso¬ 
ciates  on  the  staff  of  the  Enquirer  last 
week. 

Dan  Kidney,  state  house  reporter  for 
the  Indianapolis  Times  is  on  his  vacation 
and  is  being  relieved  by  Ben  Stern. 

William  L.  McQure,  city  editor,  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Star,  has  returned  from  his  va¬ 
cation. 

Dave  Robinson,  reporter.  Salt  Lake 
City  Deseret  News,  has  gone  to  Camp 
Perry  for  a  few  weeks.  Dan  S.  Mc- 
Quarrie,  city  hall  reporter  for  the  paper, 
has  returned  from  a  vacation  in  Wyo¬ 
ming.  J.  R.  Kennard,  feature  editor,  is 
back  from  a  vacation  in  the  Duchesne, 
LTtah,  mountains. 

Paul  C.  Myrhe  of  Osage,  Iowa,  has 
succeeded  Kermit  Wise  as  police  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Mason  City  (la.)  Globe- 
Gazette,  following  work  on  the  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Star.  Wise  is  returning  to  the 
University  of  Iowa  to  complete  a  liberal 
arts  course. 

J.  M.  Roberts.  Jr.,  city  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer,  and  Mrs. 
Roberts  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter 
born  Aug.  13. 

William  G.  Hippier,  telegraph  editor, 
and  Oakley  Fanning,  makeup  editor  of 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  have  gone  to 
(panada  for  their  vacations.  Ned  Pren¬ 
tice  of  the  copy  desk  is  subbing  for  Mr. 
Fanning  and  Robert  MacCormick  of  the 
city  desk  for  Hippier. 

Barbara  Miller  of  VV'ashington,  Iowa, 
graduated  from  the  school  of  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Iowa  in  June,  has 


been  named  woman’s  editor  on  the  Mason 
City  (la.)  Globe-Gazette.  She  succeeds 
Gretchen  (Zarlson,  who  is  returning  to 
the  University  of  Iowa. 

John  Mortimer,  Texas  newspaperman, 
has  joined  the  Associated  Press  in  Pan¬ 
ama.  He  is  sailing  from  New  Orleans. 

R.  E.  Downey,  for  three  years  with 
the  Bastrop  (Tex.)  Advertiser  Press,  has 
resigned  to  establish  a  weekly  publication 
at  Smiley,  Tex. 

Milford  Wesp,  who  recently  returned 
from  Poland  where  he  represented  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  at  the  World  Con¬ 
gress  of  Polish  Citizens,  is  running  a 
daily  series  on  “Poland  Today.” 

Louis  D.  Mueller,  a  former  member 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  staff,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  manager  of  the  Hotel 
Gibson  in  Cincinnati  in  charge  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion.  He  succeeds 
Cffiarles  K.  Swafford,  who  has  taken 
charge  of  the  advertising  of  the  Hotel 
New  Yorker. 

Ray  E.  Glenn,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Burlington  (la.)  Hawk  eye,  has  joined 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar  copy  desk,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Bill  Weigand,  resigned. 

James  Edward  Murphy,  police  reporter 
for  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  has 
returned  from  a  two  weeks  vacation  spent 
at  Wildwood,  N.  J. 

Reginald  Tribe,  cartoonist  for  the 
."Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  is  filling  in 
on  the  copy  desk  during  the  vacation 
season. 

F'rank  D.  Sullivan,  aviation  editor  of 
the  St.  Louis  Times,  and  Mrs.  Sullivan 
have  returned  from  an  airplane  trip  to 
California. 

Johnston  Copeland,  former  St.  Louis 
copy  desk  man,  has  shifted  to  the  rim 
of  the  Chicago  American. 

Ralph  Woodward,  city  editor  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  for  two  years 
has  resigned  to  leave  the  newspaper 
business. 

Ned  Courtney,  formerly  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal,  and  his  brother. 
Bob  Courtney,  contracting  press  agent 
and  assistant  auditor  for  the  Hagenbeck- 
Wallace  Circus,  have  opened  a  publicity 
and  direct-by-mail  advertising  office  in 
the  Farnsworth  Building,  Memphis. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

'^OM  GERBER  of  United  Press  will 

leave  Aug.  25  for  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  will  spend  his  vacation. 

C'lyde  West,  news  editor  of  Universal 
Service,  returned  this  week  from  a  two 
weeks’  vacation  in  Bermuda.  With  Mrs. 
West,  he  sailed  from  Montreal  via  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  route. 

Frank  B.  Harper,  assistant  manager, 
has  been  made  manager  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  bureau  at  Pierre,  S.  D. 

Fred  Othman  of  the  Denver  bureau  of 
United  Press  has  been  transferred  to 
Chicago  as  night  manager,  succeeding 
William  Sullivan,  resigned.  Qyde 
Byers,  who  has  been  on  leave  of  absence, 
because  of  ill  health,  returns  to  the  Den¬ 
ver  bureau  to  fill  Othman’s  place. 

Pearl  Gross,  staff  corresptnident  of 
Universal  Service  has  returned  to  the 
New  York  office  after  vacationing  on  a 
farm  in  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

B.  J.  Holloway  of  the  Kansas  City 
bureau  of  United  Press  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  New  Orleans  of¬ 
fice,  succeeding  G.  H.  Tagatz,_  who  has 
been  transferred  to  Kansas  City. 

Chester  B.  Stroughter,  for  the  past 
two  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Memphis 
(Ten’n.)  Commercial-Appeal,  has  joined 
the  Associated  Press  at  New  York. 

Theodore  E.  Applegate,  night  editor 
of  the  Associated  Press  in  Indianapolis 
is  spending  his  vacation  in  Michigan. 
Claude  H.  Wolff  of  the  day  bureau  has 
returned. 

Bob  Hereford,  St.  Louis  correspondent 
of  the  International  News  Service,  and 
Mrs.  Hereford  are  parents  of  a  daughter. 

F.  O.  Bailey,  United  Press  bureau 
manager  at  Memphis,  is  touring  the  west 
and  southwest  on  a  two  weeks’  vacation. 


Louis  Allwell,  superintendent  of  bu¬ 
reaus  for  International  News  Service,  is 
spending  two  weeks  vacation  at  Lake 
George,  N.  Y. 

J.  P.  Yoder,  assistant  general  news 
'manager  for  the  International  News 
Service,  has  returned  from  a  two  weeks 
vacation  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Carl  Riblet,  formerly  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  has  joined  the  news  staff  of  the 
International  News  Service  in  New 
York  City. 

Frank  R.  Margeson,  general  business 
representative  for  the  International  News 
Service,  is  on  a  two  weeks  vacation  visit¬ 
ing  in  New  York  City. 

David  A.  Murphy,  general  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  International  News 
Service,  is  at  North  Sea  Beach,  South¬ 
ampton,  N.  Y.,  for  a  two  weeks  vaca¬ 
tion. 

Hugh  Baillie,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  business  manager  of  United  Press, 
is  spending  his  vacation  in  Connecticut. 

Carl  P.  Groat,  day  news  director  of 
United  Press,  is  vacationing  at  his  coun¬ 
try  home  in  New  York  State. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

TVTISS  CAROLYN  TEETZEL,  club 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Journal, 
to  Frederick  Randolph  Tredwell  of 
Walter  E.  Hardy,  Inc.,  Chicago  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  Aug.  16.  Mrs.  Tredwell 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
CTiicago  and  her  husband  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois. 

Ernest  Elmer  Bradbury,  linotype  oper¬ 
ator  on  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe,  to 
Miss  Mary  Esther  Melvin  at  Lewiston, 
Maine,  last  week. 

H.  V.  Hoyer,  Iowa  state  labor  com¬ 
missioner  and  publisher  of  Oehvein 
(la.)  Register,  to  Mrs.  Alice  McBride 
of  Cielwein,  at  Waterloo,  Aug.  17. 

Mrs.  Louise  York  Davy  of  the  staff, 
Boston  Transcript,  in  Boston.  Aug.  14, 
to  Grant  Adam  Goebel  of  New  York 
City. 

Miss  Florence  Randolph,  former  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Manitowoc  (Wis.) 
Herald-Netvs,  to  Arthur  W.  Trost  of 
Denver,  representative  of  the  Aluminum 
Goods  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Manitowoc,  Aug.  14. 

Mrs.  Mary  Moore-Sifford,  feature 
writer  for  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob- 
sen’er  and  other  newspapers,  to  Harry 
Sheldon  Rosselle,  of  New  York,  Aug. 
17,  at  her  home  in  Statesville.  The 
couple  will  make  a  tour  of  the  Orient. 

Albert  Fell  Eckert,  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  State  Gazette, 
to  Miss  Frances  Lee  Irwin,  Aug.  20. 

Mary  Frances  Osborne,  treasurer  of 
the  Leaf-Chronicle  Company,  publishers 
of  the  Clarksville  (Tenn.)  Leaf-Chron¬ 
icle,  to  Felix  Amis  Scott,  of  Paris,  Ky., 
at  Louisville,  Aug.  12. 


FLASHES 


Now  comes  the  complaint  that  the  new 
currency  fades.  Our  experience  is  that 
the  old  faded  away  at  an  alarming  rate, 
too. — Elorence  (Ala.)  Herald. 


Charles  Albany,  a  Philadelphia  boy, 
has  been  proclaimed  marbles  champion 
of  the  universe.  Considering  how  little 
is  known  of  the  marble  form  of_  other 
planets,  the  claim  seems  injudicious. — 
London  Punch. 


Kansas  City  publishes  in  the  news¬ 
papers  the  names  of  all  residents  in  the 
poorhouse,  together  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  nearest  relative — thus 
causing  many  embarrassing  moments. — 
J.  R.  IV.  in  Milrvcrukee  Journal. 


It  seems  to  us  that  the  desire  to  be 
Mayor  of  New  York  is  disproportionately 
great,  considering  that  a  man  could  spend 
February  in  Palm  Beach  anyway. — 
/•'.  P.  A.  in  Neu'  York  World. 


One  swallow  doesn’t  make  a  summer, 
but  sometimes  it  makes  a  funeral. — Flor¬ 
ence  (Ala.)  Herald. 
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INTERTYPE 
IDEAL  NEWS 


On  Your  Class^ed  Advertidng 

Do  You  Really  Get 

SIX  WORDS  TO  THE  LINE? 


On  many  rate  cards  for  classified  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  the  number  of  words  per  line  is  listed  as  SIX. 

Yet,  many  of  these  same  newspapers  do  not  really  get 
more  than  FIVE  words  to  the  line. 

This  means  that  the  publisher  sells  four  lines  of  space 
which  requires  five  lines  of  space  to  fill  the  contract. 

To  get  more  revenue  from  the  same  sale  by  using  less 
space,  many  newspapers  are  using  Inter¬ 
type  Ideal  News  point  for  their  clas¬ 
sified  columns. 

In  this  size,  as  well  as  in  all  other  sizes. 

Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  is  a  natural, 
varitone  news  face  that  is  easy  to  read. 

And  all  Intertype  faces  run  on  other  line 
composing  machines. 


INTERTTPE 

IDEAL  NEWS 


Caption  hand  set. 

Text  set  in  Intertype  Medieval. 

Classified  Ads.  in  S'A  Point  Ideal  News. 


DEHART  PLACE  —  Four  rooms  for  light 
housekeeping;  all  improvements;  heat  fur- 
nlshed;  adults  only;  July  first.  Emerson  2026. 


EAST  JERSEY  STREET,  522  —  Apartment, 
five  rooms,  bath,  all  Improvements:  except 
heat;  separate  entrance,  adults  only;  screens 
furnished. 

EAST  JERSEY  STREET,  1167  —  Four  cosy 
rooms,  all  improvements,  newly  decorated. 
Inquire  M.  W.  Boyle  A  Sons,  9  Julian  place. 

EAST  JERSEY  STREET,  460— Five  nice  large 
rooms,  all  Improvements  except  steam  heat. 

ELIZABETH  AVENUE,  827 — Seven  rooms  and 
bath;  steam  heat  furnished;  all  improve¬ 
ments;  adults. 

ELMORA  AVENUE,  331  —  (Elmora  Court) 
modem  two-room  apartment  with  bath  and 
large  kitchenette,  to  sub-let.  Trinity  2178-J. 

FLORIDA  STREET,  70 — Four  rooms  and  bath, 
hot  water  heater,  coal  and  gas  combination; 
rent  $28;  vacant  June  15. 

GENEVA  STREET,  22— Near  Elizabeth  ave¬ 
nue,  five  large  rooms,  all  improvements;  tel¬ 
ephone  Trinity  2795-J. 

GENEVA  STREET,  22— Near  Elizabeth  ave¬ 
nue,  five  nice  rooms,  all  improvements. 

GRIER  AVENUE.  316— Five  rooms,  all  Im¬ 
provements,  first  floor,  vacant  July  first: 
adults  only.  Phone  Emerson  8169. 

GRIER  AVENUE,  451 — Apartment,  five  pleas¬ 
ant  rooms,  all  improvements,  adults  prefer¬ 
red;  garage  optional.  Emerson  5686. 

GRIER  AVENUE.  522— FIVE  ROOMS;  ALL 
IMPROVEMENTS;  GARAGE. 

JACKSON  AVENUE,  749— Six  rooms,  all  im¬ 
provements,  vacant  now,  also  five  rooms  on 
Jackson  avenue;  all  improvements;  will  be  va¬ 
cant  July  first.  Phone  Emerson  1182. 

JACKSON  AVENUE,  714— Six  rooms,  garage, 
all  improvements.  Inquire  Slnkiewicz,  same 
address. 

JAQUES  STREET.  125— FIVE  ROOMS.  ALL 
IMPROVEMENTS  EXCEPT  HEATH. 

JEFFERSON  AVENUE.  548— Six  rooms  and 
sun  parlor,  all  Improvements;  with  or  with¬ 
out  garage;  second  fioor.  Phone  Trinity  336- M. 

LAFAYETTE  STREET.  877  —  Four  light 
rooms,  electric,  gas,  tubs,  toilet;  adults  pre¬ 
ferred.  Inquire  Wilson.  150  Smith  street. 

LINDEN  AVENUE.  715— Four,  five,  six  and 
seven  modem  room  fiats;  garages;  rent  $35, 
$45,  $65  and  $70;  houses  and  lots  for  sale. 
Emerson  6397. 

lIVINGSTOI* 'street,  415— First  floor;  two- 
family  house,  five  rooms  and  bath;  all  im¬ 
provements,  Including  heat;  adults  preferred; 
rent  reasonable.  Phone  Roselle  1138-W  or  in¬ 
quire  on  premises. 

LOUISA  STREET,  1037— FIVE  ROOMS.  ALL 
IMPROVEMENTS.  RENT  $40.  EMERSON 
1957.  INQUIRE  44  PROSPECT  STREET. 

MADISON  AVENUE,  407  —  Apartment,  six 
large  rooms,  bath,  all  improvements;  five 
minutes  to  Broad  street;  $45.  Emerson  6635. 

The  features  of  Ideal  News  Face  are  especially  notice¬ 
able  and  helpful  in  the  smaller  sizes,  because  a  poorly  de¬ 
signed  type  may  be  readable  in  some  of  the  larger  sizes 
and  not  in  the  smaller  sizes. 

For  a  thoroughly  readable  newspaper,  follow  the  lead 
of  hundreds  of  successful  newspapers  and  investigate  Inter¬ 
type  Ideal  News. 

The  nearest  Intertype  office  will  be  glad 
to  show  you  how  Intertype  faces  will  in¬ 
crease  reader  interest  and  also  how  Inter¬ 
type  machines  will  increase  production. 
Get  in  touch  with  nearest  Intertype  office. 


MADISON  AVENUE  APARTMENT,  opposite 
Jefferson  Park.  To  aub>let  at  a  sacrifice  two 
rooms,  kitchen  and  bath,  all  sunny  exposure, 
elevator  and  Janitor  service.  Phone  Trinity 
1156,  mornings  from  10  to  1. 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION:  New  York  360  Fur¬ 
man  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  Chicago  130  North 
Franklin  Street:  New  Orleans  816  Howard  Avenue;  San 
Francisco  152  Fremont  Street:  Los  Angeles  1220  South 
Maple  Avenue:  Boston  80  Federal  Street:  London;  Berlin. 
Distributors  throughout  the  world. 
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SCHOOLS 

JAMES  EDWARD  GERALD  of  Can¬ 
yon,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  to  an 
instructorship  in  the  Schotd  of  Journal¬ 
ism  of  the  University  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Gerald,  who  will  have  charge  of  courses 
in  rural  journalism,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  of  '28. 

Cecil  Shu  ford,  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  graduate,  recently  elected  an  in¬ 
structor  in  the  University  of  Arkansas 
School  of  Journalism,  has  resigned  to  lie- 
come  head  of  the  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  Alabama  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute,  .\uburn,  Ala. 

Miss  Edith  May  Marken,  director  of 
publicity  and  secretary  to  the  president 
of  Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis.,  has  lieen 
■appointed  to  an  instructorship  in  the 
SchtKil  of  Journalism  of  the  University 
•of  Missouri  for  the  coming  year.  She 
succeeds  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Mann,  formerly 
Miss  Helen  Jo  Scott,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  as  instructor  in  copy  reading. 

Prof.  Wayne  Gard  of  the  journalism 
<lepartment  of  Grinnell  College,  is  spend¬ 
ing  the  summer  as  an  editorial  writer 
for  the  Chicago  Daily  Nnvs. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

A  NEW  semi-weekly  newspaper  will 
be  launched  in  Granite  City,  Ill.,  in 
the  immediate  future  under  the  direction 
of  Les  H.  Forman,  for  four  years  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Fast  St.  Louis,  Ill. 

ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

X)  ERT  MANNING,  mechanical  su- 
perintendent  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 
has  returned  from  a  two  weeks 
vacation  trip  in  Northern  Michigan. 


ERE  is  how  The  News’  total  circulation  of  over  136,000  is 
concentrated.  Note  that  86  out  of  every  100  Marion  County 
(Indianapolis)  families  read  The  News  and  that  the  A-B-C  Trad¬ 
ing  Territory  —  within  the  forty-five  mile  radius  —  is  covered  in 
an  unusual  manner.  Here  is  circulation  volume^  concentrated  in 
proportion  to  density  of  population  and  applied  to  an  important, 
prosperous  market. 

The  News  .  .  .  ALONE  .  .  .  Does  the  Job! 

Ill  (jne 
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DON  BRIDGE,  Advertising  Director 


New  York 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 
110  East  42nd  St. 
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CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

GA.  flood  and  K.  1).  Warner, 
•  who  have  leased  the  I‘alo  Alto 
Reporter  at  Emmetsburg,  Iowa,  since 
1926,  have  purchased  the  pai>er  from 
L.  H.  Mayne. 

1.  M.  Grimes,  who  recently  sold  the 
Carroll  (la.)  Herald,  has  purchased  the 
Osceola  (la.)  Sentinel  from  Frank  M. 
Abbott  and  will  take  possession  Sept.  1. 

tieorge  K..  Brown  has  sold  the  Tees- 
water,  (Ont.)  News,  a  weekly,  to  V.  A. 
Statia,  who  recently  sold  the  Trenton 
(Ont.)  Courier- Advocate. 

Hal  C.  Fuller,  owner  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Argus  at  Lehigh,  Iowa,  for 
thirty  years,  has  sold  the  iiaper  to  Kent 
L.  Pellett  of  W'ayne,  Neb.,  who  will 
take  possession  Sept.  10. _  F'uller  will 
probably  move  to  California. 

O.  A.  Kahsnitz,  publisher  of  the  Port- 
ville  (N.  Y.)  Review,  has  pUfehased  the 
PJdred  (Pa.)  Eagle,  from  its  former 
owners,  the  firm  of  McDonell  and 
.Ransdall  of  Olean,  N. 

M.  A.  Robinson,  publisher  of  the 
Medaryville  (Ind.)  Herald,  a  weekly, 
■has  sold  the  paper  to  Herbert  Ames, 
publisher  of  the  Prancesville  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  who  will  publish  both  paiiers. 
Raymond  Low  of  W  ellsboro  will  have 
charge  of  the  Medaryville  branch. 

Thomas  Walpole  and  D.  A.  DeCiK.k 
have  purchased  the  'Tillamook  (Ore.) 
Headlight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fayette  l.ake,  formerly 
•with  Albany,  Ore.,  newspapers  and 
recently  publishers  of  the  Halsey  (Ore.) 
Enterprise,  have  bought  the  Mill  City 
(Ore.)  LoguA 

J.  E.  Thompson  of  the  Tallahassee 
(.\la.)  Tribune  recently  announced 
purchase  of  the  equipment  of  the  Good- 
water  Enterprise  and  the  Coosa  County 
Nezvs  with  which  he  plans  to  liegin  the 
publication  of  a  weekly  newspaper  at 
tioodwater. 

After  having  been  continuously  m  the 
newspaper  business  for  45  years,  22  of 
-which  were  spent  at  Sheridan,  O.  D. 
Hamstreet  has  sold  the  Sheridan  (Ore.) 
Sun  to  S.  M.  Johnson  of  Colorado  and 
has  retired. 

Sale  of  the  Pleasanton  (Cal.)  Times, 
a  weekly,  to  Norman  H.  Parks,  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  W.  T.  Davis.  Parks,  who 
is  publisher  of  the  Niles  Township  Regis¬ 
ter,  has  announced  plans  to  acquire  a 
chain  of  weekly  papers  through  southern 
.Alameda  County. 


Writes  Series  on  Liquor  Control 

A  series  of  articles  on  the  Bratt  Sys¬ 
tem  of  liqut.r  control  in  operation  in 
Sweden  has  lieen  written  by  Russel 
Crouse,  columnist  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  for  that  paper  and  will  be 
syndicated  by  the  Ledger  Syndicate  of 
Philadelphia. 

New  Crossword  Feature 

Charles  R.  Macloon,  formerly  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  manager  with  New  York 
and  Chicago  Hearst  newspapers,  is  syn¬ 
dicating  new  crossword  puzzle  contests 
for  the  Consolidated  Book  Publishers. 
Inc.,  Chicago.  The  first  series  of  42 
puzzles  went  out  under  the  name  of  the 
“Distinguished  Americans.” 

Woman  Writer  Joins  Agency 

Mrs.  Fh^rence  J.  Cowles  society  and 
club  editor  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Sun¬ 
day  Advertiser  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Nelson,  Duncan  &  Harlow,  advertising 
agency  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Writes  Children’s  Book 

Mary  Graham  Bonner,  in  charge  of 
the  children's  Ixxik  reviewing  for  the 
Neic  York  Sun,  is  the  author  of  “The 
Magic  Music  Shop.”  published  this  week 
by  the  Macaulay  Company.  New  York. 
It  is  Miss  Bonner’s  twelfth  book. 


HEADS  WOMEN’S  GROUP 

Miss  Florence  Dart  of  Philadelphia 
Has  Spent  Years  in  Advertising 

The  election  last  week  of  Miss 
Florence^  M.  Dart,  of  Philadelphia, 
as  president  of  the  Federation  of 
Women’s  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs,  of 
the  World  at  its 
annual  conver*- 
tion  in  Berlin 
Germany,  cli¬ 
maxes  a  career 
of  more  than  15 
years  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  b  u  s  i- 
ness. 

Miss  Dart  is 
assistant  secre¬ 
tary  and  treas¬ 
urer  and  space 
Flore.nce  m.  Dart  buyer  for  the 
McLain-Simpers 
Organization,  Philadelphia  advertising 
agency.  She  has  twice  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Philadelphia  Club  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Women  and  as  a  vice  president 
of  the  international  organization  she 
now  heads.  She  also  served  on  the 
Federation  exhibit  committee  of  the 
I.  A.  .A.  convention  at  Detroit  in  1928. 
She  retired  as  president  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  club  at  her  own  request  in  1929. 


To  Imuo  Fashion  Supplements 

United  Features  Syndicate  will  issue 
fall  fashion  supplements  for  both  men’s 
and  women’s  styles,  Sept.  1.  They  will 
include  about  four  pages  of  solid  text 
and  illustrations  and  the  material  is 
being  prepared  by  the  staffs  of  Men’s 
Wear  and  Women’s  Wear,  F'airchild 
publications.  Eleanor  Gunn,  fashion 
writer  for  United  Features,  is  directing 
work  on  the  women’s  supplement. 

Joining  Buffalo  Daily 

Harriet  Cook,  who  has  been  a  member 
of  the  instruction  staff  of  the  Buffalo 
Home  Bureau,  has  resigned  effective 
Sept.  1  to  start  a  new  home  economics 
department  for  the  Buffalo  News. 

Mist  English  Joins  Agency 

Miss  Julia  English,  who  since  her 
graduation  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  1936  has  been  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  Marshall  Field  & 
Co.,  wholesale,  Chicago,  has  gone  to 
New  York  where  she  is  associated  with 
Cramer,  Tobias,  Inc.,  advertising  agency. 

Returns  from  Auto  Trip 

Monte  Bourjailly,  manager  of  United 
Features  Syndicate,  returned  Aug.  20 
from  sesveral  days’  automobile  tour 
through  the  W  hite  Mountains  in  New 
Hampshire. 


INTERNATIONAL 

H  AKV't;«  I  tTK 

MO'l OH  I  RIX'-KS 


••I 


A  typical  group  of  mechanic*  at  one  of  the  International  branches.  This  is  just  a  handful  of  the  many  hundred*  on  the  job  all  over  the  country. 

They  know  their  Internationals 


Count  on  this  fact  as  an  abso¬ 
lutely  sure  thing  for  any  Inter¬ 
national  Truck  you  will  ever 
own — sure  service  goes  with  it. 

In  the  174  Company-owned 
branches  maintained  by  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester  all  over  the 
country  is  an  army  of  men  who 
know  their  Internationals  as 
well  as  the  factory  that  makes 
them.  All  these  mechanics 
render  factory-standard  service 
on  factory-standard  methods. 

Furthermore,  there’s  a  large 
stock  of  factory-standard  parts 


always  on  hand  in  every  one  of 
these  branches,  ready  for  any 
emergency  that  may  ever  occur 
at  any  time. 

And  there’s  every  machine 
and  facility  in  all  these  shops 
to  do  your  work  in  the  short¬ 
est  time  and  with  the  greatest 
economy.  No  guessing.  No 
tinkering. 

We’d  like  you  to  visit  any 
International  Branch  and  look 
it  over,  and  know  the  good 
service  we  will  give  your  truck 
to  make  sure  it  will  give  good 
service  to  you. 


International  Harvester  Company 


The  International  line  include*  the  Special  Delivery  for  loads 
up  to  %-ton;  the  I -ton  Six-Speed  Special;  4  and  6-cylinder 
Speed  Trucks  of  IVs,  1'/^  and  2-ton  sizes;  Heavy-Duty  Trucks 
ranging  from  2Yl-ton  to  5-ton  sizes;  Motor  Coaches;  and 
McCorniick-Deering  Industrial  Tractors,  Sold  and  Serviced  by 
174  Company-owned  Branches  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 


606  SO.  MICHIGAN  AVE. 


OF  AMERICA 
(INCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


INTERNAnONALTRUCKS 


•«  s- 
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New  England’s  Second  Largest  Market 

Good  Company  . 

We  believe  the  value  of  an  advertisement  is 
greatly  increased  when  it  appears  in  company 
with  other  clean,  honest  and  unquestionable 
advertising. 

We  exercise  as  rigid  censorship  over  our  adver¬ 
tising  columns  as  we  do  the  news.  To  conform 
to  our  policies,  we  refuse  many  thousands  of 
dollars’  worth  of  advertising  each  year. 

It  is  gratifying  to  us  that  advertisers  who  desire 
good  company  are  constantly  increasing  their 
space  in  Rhode  Island’s  great  newspapers. 

Tlie  Providence  Journal 

’  and 

The  Evening  Bulletin 
Net  Paid  Circulation 

123,396 

(This  is  more  than  the  circulation  of 
all  other  Rhode  Island  daily  newspapers 
combined.) 

PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL  COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  1. 

I 

REPRESENTATIVES 

CHARLES  H.  EDDY  C  OMPANY  R.  J.  BIDWELL  COMPANY 

Botton  New  York  Chieofo  Son  Francisco  Lot  Anvolat  Seattle 


PortraU  presented  Winnipeg  publisher. 


Aur.  21,  his  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
newspaper  work,  Edward  Hamilton 
Macklin,  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Manitoba  Free  Press  Company, 
publisher  of  the  U'imtipcg  Free  Press, 
W'as  honored  by  the  entire  staff  of  his 
paper  and  a  distinguished  number  of 
friends  at  theunveiling  of  the  publish¬ 
er’s  portrait  in  the  Ixard  rcxmi  of  the 
Free  Press  building. 

The  portrait,  the  work  of  a  well 
known  Canadian  artist,  C.  Wyly  Grier, 
was  the  gift  of  the  four  Sifton  brothers. 
John  W.,  Victor,  Harry  and  Clifford, 
sons  of  the  late  Sir  Clifford  Sifton,  and 
chief  proprietors  of  the  Free  Press. 

At  a  f)anquct  following  the  unveiling, 
J.  W.  Dafoe,  vice-president  and  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Free  Press,  pointed  out 
that  Mr.  Macklin  had  concentrated  his 
efforts  on  but  two  newspapers  in  his 
half  century  of  service — the  Toronto 
Globe  and  the  Free  Press. 

“The  business  organization  of  the 
Free  Press,”  Mr.  Dafoe  said,  "was  the 
product  of  Mr.  Macklin’s  talent.  The 
remarkable  esprit  de  corps  of  the  Free 
Press  staff  was  largely  the  result  of  his 
personality.” 

Among  those  present  at  the  banquet 
were:  Grant  Hall,  Canadian  Pacific 

Railway:  J.  H.  Wo<xls,  president  and 
editor,  Calgary  Herald;  E.  Norman 
Smith,  editor,  Ottaxva  Journal;  John 
Scott,  editor,  Toronto  Mail  Sr  Empire; 
J.  F'.  B.  Livesay,  general  manager,  Ca¬ 


nadian  I’ress,  Toronto;  M.  E.  Nichols, 
president  and  editor,  IVinnipeg  Tribune, 
and  W.  McCurdy,  business  manager; 
D.  B.  MacRae,  editor-in-chief,  Regina 
Leader-Post ;  J.  S.  Woodward,  editor-in- 
chief,  Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix,  and  R. 
M.  Caution,  business  manager;  C.  F. 
Crandall,  manager,  British  United  Press; 
Henry  DeClerque,  Sr..  E.  C.  DeClerque, 
H.  H.  DeClerque,  and  A.  W.  DeClerque, 
Chicago;  Alexander  Dunlop,  editor,  Xee- 
patiHi  Press;  J.  B.  Whitehead,  editor  and 
publisher,  Rrandon  Sun. 

Letters  and  messages  received  included 
those  of  Lord  Atholstan,  Montreal  .Star; 
Arthur  Partridge,  manager,  Canadian 
Daily  Newspapers  .\ssociation ;  Henri 
(iagnon.  Quebec  Le  .Soleil:  F.  J.  Burd. 
I’aneotK'er  Province;  J.  H.  Imrie,  Ed¬ 
monton  Journal;  W.  G.  Jaffrey.  Toronto 
Globe;  Oswald  Mayrand,  editor,  .Mon¬ 
treal  LaPresse;  J.  E.  Atkinson,  president, 
Toronto  .Star;  George  W.  Allan.  Hud¬ 
son's  Ray  Company.  During  the  course 
of  the  evening  a  presentation  was  also 
made  to  Mr.  Macklin  by  W.  F.  Payne, 
who  has  himself  served  continuously  on 
the  Free  Press  for  47  years,  on  behalf 
of  the  department  managers  of  the  Free 
Press,  who  attended  in  a  body. 

Mr.  Macklin  has  been  to  the  fore  for 
many  j'ears  in  the  cooperative  move¬ 
ment's  of  Canadian  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers.  He  is  past  president  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Daily  Newspapers  Association, 
which  represents  the  business  side  of 


newspaper  publication,  while  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Cooperative  News  Asso¬ 
ciation  goes  back  to  its  beginnings  in 
Winnipeg  in  1907,  Mr.  Macklin  being 
among  the  founders  of  the  Western 
Associated  Press,  its  treasurer  until 
1913  and  its  president  then  until  in  1917 
it  was  merg^  in  the  national  associa¬ 
tion,  the  Canadian  Press,  when  he  be¬ 
came  first  vice-president.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Canadian  Press  in  Van¬ 
couver  in  1924  the  office  of  Honorary 
President  was  specially  created  to  do 
honor  to  Mr.  Macklin. 

GOVERNOR  FELICITATES  DAILY 

The  Amsterdam  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
Recorder  and  Daily  Democrat  on  Aug. 
20  celebrated  its  50th  birthday  with  a 
40-page  illustrated  edition  printed  on 
book  paper.  Among  numerous  letters  of 
congratulations  published  was  one  from 
Governor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

CORRECTION 

A  recent  item  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
stating  that  the  White  Star  Tuna  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  Van  Camp  Sea  F'ood 
Company  was  being  handled  by  a  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  agency,  was  incorrect.  This 
account  is  handled  by  Emil  Brisacher 
and  Staff,  of  San  F'rancisco. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  DEAD 

Walter  Dunn,  43,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Tribune, 
died  recently  in  Naval  Hospital,  Phila- 
dephia.  Mr.  Dunn  started  his  newspaper 
work  in  1912  as  a  member  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger  sports  .staff. 


SIOUX  CITY  DAILY  AN 
‘‘ALL-DAY”  PAPER 

A.  B.  C.  Grants  Classification  to 

Journal  Wkich  Prints  Eleven 
Editions  Over  Twenty-four 
Hours 

Effective  with  the  next  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  Publisher’s  statement,  the 
Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal  will  be  listed 
as  an  all-day  and  Sunday  newspaper  in¬ 
stead  of  a  morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day,  according  to  C.  M.  White,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  paper.  A  letter 
from  O.  C.  Harn,  A.  B.  C.  managing 
director,  recently  notified  the  Journal 
that  its  petition  had  been  granted. 

The  Journal  does  not  label  any  of  its 
editions,  either  morning  or  evening,  and, 
carries  the  same  telegraph  and  local 
news,  editorials,  features,  comics,  etc., 
through  all  editions,  the  only  change 
being  the  insertion  of  new  news  as  if 
develops  between  editions. 

Mr.  Harn  in  his  letter  said;  “After 
investigating  the  matter  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  when  an  all-day  news- 
jiaper  is  published  in  such  a  manner  that 
no  distinction  is  made  in  its  editions 
which  would  enable  one  to  distinguish 
some  of  them  as  a  morning  paper  and 
others  as  an  evening  paper,  and  when 
the  name  of  the  paper  and  its  typo¬ 
graphical  appearance,  features,  etc.,  re¬ 
main  the  same  in  all  editions,  there  being 
no  change  in  any  respect  save  for  the 
insertion  of  fresh  news  in  succeeding  etli- 
tions,  there  is  no  objection  to  setting  up 
the  circulation  for  the  day  in  one  total.” 


ASSOCIATES  HONOR  EDWARD  H.  MACKLIN 


World  Series  In  Six  Weeks 

Are  You  Ready? 

Prepare  now  to  bring  the  World  Series  to  your  home  town  fans.  The 
Magnetic  Base  Ball  Player  Board  graphically  reproduces  every  play.  The  only 
Player  Board  with  the  rolling  ball  and  springing  bat.  Special  tryout  rate  for 
1929  World  Series  from  $75  to  $150.  Metropolitan  Newspapers  higher — rates 
based  on  population. 


Business  Asset 


BASE  BALLFLCrU  BOARD 


Used  By 
Over  300 
Newspapers 


STANDARD  BALL  PLAYER  CORP.  Geo.  H.  Reynolds  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 
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JSCW  Bcvetopments 


This  page  describes  a  few  recent  developments  of  the  Linotype  experimental 
laboratories.  Also  some  items  of  interest  to  your  composing-room  foreman. 


Frequent  measure  changes  have 
always  slowed  up  production.  They 
took  time — the  operator  had  to  check 
himself  several  times  before  going 
ahead — minutes  wasted  everywhere. 

The  new  Left  Hand  Vise  Jaw  at¬ 
tachment  will  save  these  precious 
minutes.  Measure  changes  are  now 
just  as  easy  as  setting  the  assembler 
— and  100  per  cent  accurate  besides. 

This  new  device  has  an  adjusting 
bar  with  a  double-sided  em  scale 


that’s  easily  accessible  to  the  oper¬ 
ator’s  left  hand.  It’s  directly  in  his 
line  of  vision,  as  he  sits  at  the  key¬ 
board,  completely  illuminated  by  the 
keyboard  light. 

Positive  slug  widths  are  assured  by 
the  improved  ad j  usting  rod  and  lock¬ 
ing  block.  When  the  scale  is  set,  a 
simple  upward  movement  of  the  ad¬ 
justing  bar  scale  handle  engages  the 
powerful  adjusting  rod  grooves  in 
the  locking  block  recesses — and  the 
measure  is  set  surely  and  positively, 
without  a  chance  of  slipping.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  the  adjusting  bar,  with  the 
double-sided  em  scale  is  shown  above. 

The  adjusting  rod,  against  which 
the  left  hand  vise  jaw  banks,  is  on 
a  center  line  of  both  right-  and  left- 
hand  jaws,  and  not  offset.  This  as¬ 
sures  the  left  hand  vise  jaw  facing 
up  squarely  with  the  line  of  matrices. 

’The  complete  attachment,  which 
can  be  easily  applied  to  outstanding 
Linotypes  by  any  plant  machinist,  is 
self-contained  in  the  vise  frame, 
completely  protecting  it  from  injury, 
since  there  are  no  projections  at  the 
left  of  the  vise  frame.  Space  is  saved 
— about  six  inches  on  each  machine 
— a  significant  item  in  large  plants. 
The  part  number  is  List  No.  223  for 
30-em  machines.  List  No.  224  for  42- 
em  machines. 


LINOTYPE 


SmoO’THING  up  the  action 
of  spaceband  transfer  might 
seem  like  a  small  point  to  de¬ 
vote  attention  to.  Yet  a  series 
of  “small”  points — a  quicken¬ 
ing  here  and  there  through¬ 
out  the  Linotype  machine — 
results  in  speedier  operation 
and  increased  production. 

The  use  of  the  new  style  Ele¬ 
vator  Transfer  Slide  Finger 
(D-3154)  improves  the  action 
of  the  spaceband  transfer  no¬ 
ticeably.  This  newer  finger, 
which  is  considerably  longer  than 
the  old  style,  extends  below  the  center 
of  the  spaceband  and  holds  it  upright 
while  the  transfer  is  being  made. 

One  or  two  spacebands  are  trans¬ 
ferred  with  the  new  finger  just  as 
perfectly  as  a  dozen,  or  more.  A  sup¬ 
porting  brace,  shown  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion  at  the  left,  keeps  the  finger  from 
spreading  and  insures  long  service. 


Transpositions  of  matrices  in 
the  assembler  have  always  been  an¬ 
noying — and  expensive — since  they 
resulted  in  corrections.  The  new  Slow 
Speed  Assembler  has  eliminated  this 
disturbing  element  entirely.  It  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  Linotypes  excepting 
Models  9  and  24.  It  is  made  as  a  com¬ 
plete  assembly — any  machinist  or  op¬ 
erator  can  apply  it  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  operation  of  the  device  is 
simple:  The  assembler  belt  moves  at 
the  same  speed  as  heretofore,  but  the 


mergenthaler  linotype 

COMPANY,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  Chicago,  New  Orleans. 
Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,Toronto 
2.  Representatives  in  the  Principal 
Cities  of  the  World. 


thusiastic  endorsement  of  users  has 
followed  its  introduction  in  shops 
throughout  the  country. 


For  IMPROVING  the  action  of  the 
matrix  assembly,  and  removing  any 
tendency  toward  friction  in  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  assembler  slide,  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  two  parts  works  wonders. 

These  parts,  the  Assembler  Slide 
Anti-Friction  Roll  (D-3073)  and  the 
accompanying  Stud  (D-3074)  can  be 
applied  in  a  few  minutes  by  simply 


1  D-3073  ^ 

OC. 


Shaded  part  Indicates 
clearance  to  be  filed  In 
lower  part  at  bracket  to 
prevent  slide  touching. 
Slide  will  then  rest  on  top 
of  roll. 


star  wheel  is  geared  down  to  half 
speed,  giving  smoother  assembly, 
causing  less  wear  on  matrices,  star 
wheel  and  i^acebands,  and  entirely 
eliminating  transpositions.  The  en¬ 


TherE’S  been  a  change  in  typo¬ 
graphic  display  recently.  No  longer 
does  Cheltenham  Bold,  and  the  time- 
honored  rules  for  traditional  display, 
satisfy  advertisers.  They  want  to  see 
black  types — and  Gothics.  In  fact. 
Gothics  are  having  a  revival,  and 
perhaps  not  without  reason. 

For  types  with  a  wallop,  there’s 
nothing  better  than  the  new  Poster 
Bodoni  and  Pabst  Extra  Bold.  Here 
they  are  in  the  18-point  size: 


THE  LI]\OTY 


composes,  J« 


THE  LINOTY 


composes,  jus 


Both  faces  are  available  on  the  Lino¬ 
type  from  10  to  24  point.  The  italic, 
in  two-letter  matrix  combination,  is 
ready  in  the  10-,  12-  and  14-point 
sizes  of  each  face.  The  18-point  size  of 
Pabst  Extra  Bold  is  ready  in  single 
letter  matrices — and  the  18-point 
Poster  Bodoni  Italic  single  letter  mat¬ 
rices  will  be  ready  soon. 

There  are,  of  course,  all  sorts  of 
Gothics  available  on  the  Linotype. 
Here  are  four  that  have  stood  the 
test  of  time: 


_  COTHIC  NO.  U 

THE  LINotype  c 


OOTHIC  NO.  IS 

THE  LINOtype  compo 


removing  the  center  screw  in  the 
bracket  and  replacing  with  the  Stud 
with  roller  on  it.  The  old  bracket  may 
be  used  by  cutting  the  slight  clear¬ 
ance  Indicated  in  the  illustration. 


QOTHIC  NO. 

THE  Linotype 


60THIC  NO.  II 

THE  LINotype  compo 


Few  realize  the  tremendous  sav¬ 
ing  in  classified  lineage  that  can  be 
effected  by  casting  on  a  body  that 
gives  14  lines  to  the  inch. 

While  all  5  pt.  Linotype  faces  may 
be  cast  on  this  body,  it  is  not  so  gen¬ 
erally  known  that  5'^  pt.  Ionic  No. 
5  can  be  ordered  with  special  short 
descenders  permitting  casting  14  lines 
to  the  inch.  See  how  readable  it  is: 


The  saving  of  this  trifle  less  than  a  half 
point  a  line  multiplies  at  an  amazing 
rate:  It  means  a  saving  of  nineteen  lines 
to  the  column.  152  lines  to  the  page.  For 
a  paper  that  runs  six  pages  of  classified 
at  an  average  rate  of  fifty  cents  a  line, 
the  space  saved  In  a  year  would  be  worth 
$188,440. 

Ionic  No  5,  the  easy  reading  news  face. 
Is  Ideal  for  classified  use.  Its  lower  case 
letters  are  large,  clean  looking  and  open, 
and  give  maximum  legibility  and  word 
count.  Among  the  many  papers  using 
Ionic  for  classified  lineage  are  the  New 


’The  Gothic  No.  16  is  black  and  ex¬ 
ceptionally  legible.  It  is  available  in 
sizes  from  8  point  to  36  point.  The 
Gothic  No,  13  is  a  heavy  condensed 
letter,  useful  in  a  score  of  ways.  It, 
too,  is  available  from  8  to  36  point. 

For  a  somewhat  wider  face  and 
more  medium  weight.  Gothic  No.  38 
fills  the  bill  satisfactorily.  This  face 
is  made  in  sizes  from  10  point  to  24 
point.  And  the  light  delicacy  of 
Gothic  No.  18  will  be  just  the  type 
for  many  department  store  adver¬ 
tisers.  It  is  made  in  12,  14,  18  and  24 
point.  Look  into  your  Gothics — 
they’re  on  the  way  back,  and  will  be 
used  a  great  deal  from  now  on.  .  .  . 

This  page  is  set  in  7*/^  point  Ionic 
No.  5,  and  cast  on  a  9-point  slug. 
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COAST  ATTORNEY  SAYS  PROFESSIONAL 
MEN  SHOULD  USE  ADVERTISING 

Direct  Appeal  More  Honorable  Than  Indirect  Method  of 
“Joining”  He  Declares  in  Attacking  “Antiqpated” 

Idea  That  Professions  Must  Not  Advertise 


rules  of  bar  associations,  that  make  ad¬ 
vertising  unethical. 

“A  professional  man  of  high  moral 
and  mental  attainments  should  be  known 
to  the  public,  and  advertising  in  a  legiti¬ 
mate  and  proper  manner  does  not  detract 
one  iota  from  his  standing  in  the  com¬ 
munity.” 


CL.MMING  that  the  old  rules  pro¬ 
hibiting  professicmal  men  from  ad¬ 
vertising  were  antiquated,  and  that' 
“direct”  advertising  was  much  more 
honorable  than  the  “indirect”  method  of 
joining  clubs  and  seeking  ways  of  get¬ 
ting  before  the  public  as  speakers,  etc., 
Walter  L.  Case,  Los  Angeles  attorney, 
in  the  current'  issue  of  the  State  Bar 
Journal,  official  organ  of  the  State  Bar 
of  California,  made  a  pica  for  a  revision 
of  rules  which  would  make  it  possible 
for  attorneys  to  advertise.  His  state¬ 
ment  follows : 

"With  all  due  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  the  committee  of  tfie  State  Bar  who 
drew  and  inserted  the  rules  governing 
professional  conduct  of  members  of  _  the 
bar,  and  to  the  various  constructions 
put  upon  the  rules  by  members  of  the 
committee,  are  we  not  adhering  to  an 
old  and  antiquated  custom  in  the  matter 
of  advertising,  so  far  as  our  professicm 
is  concerned,  which  ought  by  reason  of 
the  changed  conditions  in  the  practice  of 
law,  and  the  complex  business  relations 
of  the  day,  to  be  done  away  with  entirely 
or  at  least  broadened  in  scope? 

“This  is  distinctively  a  day  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  all  lines  of  business,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  the 
professional  man  should  not  be  abreast  of 
the  times.  .  .  . 

“The  primary  reason  for  prohibiting 
advertising  by  a  lawyer  is  that  it  is  used 
by  a  class  of  lawyers  who  are  not  to  be 
commended  for  their  honesty  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  as  a  means  of  luring  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  employ  them. 

“To  my  mind  the  president  of  the 
.American  Medical  .\ssociation,  in  an 
address  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
association  in  Boston  a  year  or  so  ago, 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  de¬ 
nounced  the  rule  prohibiting  the  profes¬ 
sion  from  advertising  in  a  legitimate  man¬ 
ner,  stating  they  were  allowing  the 
•quacks'  to  get  the  business  they  as  com- 
IHitent  physicians  should  be  getting,  all 
b>  reason  of  an  antiquated  belief  that 
advertising  lowered  their  professional 
dignity. 

“Personally,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
discriminate  between  a  successful  mer¬ 
chant,  manufacturer  or  other  business 
man  putting  his  business  ^fore  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  legitimate  advertising  and  a  pro¬ 
fessional  man  letting  the  world_  know 
he  is  actively  engaged  in  his  practice  and 
the  line  of  work  he  is  especially  equip¬ 
ped  for  and  where  he  can  be  found. 

“In  the  early  days  no  such  advertis¬ 
ing  was  necessary,  for  the  physician  and 
lav/yer  were  known  for  miles  around  in 
the  cotnmunity  where  they  were  located. 
Today  a  lawyer  or  doctor,  in  a  city  of 
a  million  or  more  jK-ople,  has  no  way  of 
letting  the  public  know  his  business  er- 
cept  by  advertising. 

“There  are  two  classes  of  advertising 
resorted  to  by  lawyers  and  doctors  to  get 
business.  One  is  direct,  and  the  other 
indirect.  I  contend  the  direct  advertising 
by  newspaper  cards,  or  in  public  print 
otherwise,  is  the  most  honorable  and  com¬ 
mendable. 

“The  indirect  advertising  is  used  by 
many  leading  members  of  the  bar,  but 
possibly  they  would  not  admit  the 
purpose. 

“I  refer  to  the  practice  of  joining  clubs, 
State  societies,  fraternal  orders,  civic 
organizations,  churches,  etc.,  and  getting 
on  programs  for  giving  public  addresses, 
for  almost  the  sole  purpose  of  securing 
professional  business.  Another  method 
of  indirect  advertising  is  to  see  the  local 
newspaper  reporter  in  quest  of  court 
news,  to  see  that  the  attorney’s  name  who 
appeared  in  a  reported  case  is  given  con¬ 
spicuous  mention. 

“If  this  method  of  advertising  is  not 
more  unethical  than  a  plain  business  card 
of  a  lawyer  or  doctor,  then  my  judg¬ 
ment  is  to  be  criticized. 

"Henry  Ford  recently  expressed  him¬ 
self  in  print  quite  forcibly  about  the 


‘bugaboo’  of  professional  advertising.  He 
classed  the  professions  as  unprogressive 
in  this  respect. 

“Religious  services  are  being  adver¬ 
tised  today  in  a  manner  which,  in  my 
youth,  would  have  been  deemed  sacrilegi¬ 
ous,  but  such  advertising  is  now  looked 
upon  as  legitimate  and  necessary. 

“We  will  fast  get  away  from  the  idea 
that  advertising,  for  any  professional 
purpf)se,  lowers  the  standards  of  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

“We  have  State  laws  which  reach  ad¬ 
vertising  which  .seeks  to  deceive,  and 
such  laws  can  well  be  applied  to  profes¬ 
sional  advertising.  To  prohibit  all  ad¬ 
vertising  is  unfair  to  a  class  of 
professional  men  who  come  into  a  com¬ 
munity  in  latter  years  and  meet  the 
competition  of  lawyers  and  doctors  who 
have  grown  up  in  the  community  and 
have  an  established  practice  and  do  not 
need  to  advertise.  Usually  these  old 
practitioners  are  the  formulators  of 


PRESS  AGENT  HOAXES 
PRESS  AGENT 


Exploiter  for  Vaudeville  Performer 
Claiming  United  Pres*  Connections 
Uses  Hotel  Man**  Prestige  in 
Publicity  Stunt 


A  case  of  one  press  agent  preying  on 
another  as  a  means  of  grabbing  news¬ 
paper  space  occurred  Aug.  13  when  a 
man  calling  himself  A1  Foster  and  rep¬ 
resenting  himself  as  working  for  United 
Press,  induced  Harry  Klemfuss,  pub¬ 
licity  man  for  the  Hotel  McAlpin,  New 
York,  to  have  picture  service  photogra¬ 
phers  come  to  the  hotel  and  take  shots 
of  a  girl  he  said  had  just  won  a  national 
beauty  contest  in  Canada.  After  having 
pictures  made  on  the  Mc.Mpin  roof,  or¬ 
dering  flowers  from  Schling’s,  and  in¬ 
ducing  Klemfuss  to  have  a  dinner  pre¬ 


pared  “at  cost”  for  30  people,  Foster  and 
his  “Miss  Canada”  disappeared  from  the 
scene. 

Foster  is  not  connected  with  United 
Press  and  no  one  in  that  organization  is 
acquainted  with  him,  Tom  Gerber  of  the 
U.  P.  said.  The  reason  Foster  asked 
Klemfuss  to  arrange  for  newspaper 
photographers  to  come  to  the  McAlpin, 
picture  service  managers  believe,  is  that 
he  wished  to  take  advantage  of  Klem¬ 
fuss’  wide  acquaintance  among  news¬ 
paper  men.  Photographers  are  often 
given  permission  to  use  the  McAlpin  for 
shots  of  celebrities  visiting  the  city.  It 
was  thought  Foster  wanted  the  news¬ 
paper  pictures  as  a  “boost”  for  his  client 
as  a  vaudeville  attraction. 

Early  this  week  a  set  of  pictures  of 
“Miss  Canada”  which  had  been  sent  to 
the  Dominion  were  returned  by  the  Can¬ 
adian  government  with  a  message  that 
the  girl  was  not  known  there  and  that 
no  beauty  contest  had  been  held. 


$1,500  FOR  ICE  FUND 

The  sum  of  $1,500  has  been  raised  by 
poptilar  subscription  for  the  Trenton 
(N.J.)  Times  Free  Ice  Fund.  Free  ice 
ticket's  are  distributed  to  poor  or  needy 
families  for  use  during  the  hot  weather. 


[Farmers  and  Factory  ^^orkers  living 
HI  the  Columbus  Market 


ean  spend 


256 


million  dollars! 

for  the  Things  You  Sell! 


.  .  .  not  to  mention  the  ad¬ 
ditional  millions  earned  by 
other  groups  of  consumers 

\  BOVE  IS  A  MAP  OF  OHIO  ...  the  nation’s 
^  fourth  state  in  population  and  in  wealth  .  .  . 

an  agricultural  and  an  industrial  state  ...  a 
state  presenting  the  finest  conglomerate  cross-section 
of  America. 

ON  THIS  MAP,  and  listed  to  the  right,  are  the  29 
counties  which  form  the  Columbus  Market  .  .  . 

one-third  of  the  counties  in  Ohio  ...  an  area 
with  almost  as  many  inhabitants  as  any  one  of  eleven 
important  states  ...  an  area  of  producing  farms 
and  payroll-swelling  industries. 

EXCLUSIVE  OF  THE  MILLIONS  contributed  by  the 
railroads,  public  utilities,  construction,  wholesale  and 
retail  houses,  government  offices,  educational  institu¬ 
tions  and  professional  fees,  TWO  SOURCEIS  ALONE 
—  Farm  Incomes  and  Industrial  Payrolls  ~  sustain  the 
earned  purchasing  power  of  the  Columbus  Market  to 
the  extent  of  $236,000,000  annually. 

A  market  with  such  a  substantial  fund  of  earned  pur¬ 
chasing  power  is  worth  going  after. 

This  entire  area  of  305,000  metropolitan,  urban  and 
rural  families  can  be  covered  economically,  thor¬ 
oughly  and  effectively  with  the  Columbus  Dispatch 
a  newspaper  which  offers  the  remarkable 
coverage  of  one  paper  to  every  2.7  families  ...  a 
newspaper  which  in  1928  ranked  First  in  Columbus. 
First  in  Ohio  and  Ninth  in  America  in  volume  of 
paid  advertising. 

OIoIumljuH  iiapatrli 

OHIO’S  GREATEST  HOME  DAILY 
Member  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities 
Harvey  R.  Young,  Advertising  Director 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  National  Representatives 
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Family  Farm 

COUNTY  Estimates  (a)  Income  (b) 

Industrial 
Payroll  (c) 

Dispatch 
Daily 
Circula¬ 
tion  (d) 

.ATHENS  ...... 

.  12,195 

$3,251,000 

$1,211,385 

1,520 

CHAMPAIGN  .. 

.  7,(K)0 

6,918,000 

1,073,633 

887 

CLINTON  . 

.  6.338 

6.080,000 

740,320 

499 

COSHOCTON  . 

.  7,745 

5,267,000 

3,029,715 

1,142 

CR.AWFORD  ... 

.  9,966 

6,771,000 

3,233,166 

1.613 

DELAWARE  .. 

.  6,992 

7,353,000 

809,919 

2,678 

FAIRFIELD  ... 

.  10,621 

7,036,000 

4,227,382 

3,58') 

FAYETTE  . 

.  5,712 

5,878,000 

744,338 

1.503 

FRANKLIN  .... 

.  85,024 

7,936.0(K) 

42,863,867 

67,892 

GALLIA  . 

.  5,376 

3,406,000 

79,050 

887 

HARDIN  . 

.  7,922 

6,788,000 

743,935 

1.025 

HIGHL.AND  ... 

.  7,646 

6,199,000. 

859,483 

778 

HOCKING  . 

.  5,509 

2,098,000 

1.299.702 

1.245 

JACKSON  . 

.  6,742 

2,088,000 

1,226.894 

1.177 

KNOX  . 

,  8,285 

6.845,000 

2.524,598 

2,226 

LICKING  . 

.  15,891 

8,663,000 

4,979,482 

4,483 

LOGAN  . 

.  8,367 

6.421.000 

793,760 

1.464 

MADISON  . 

.  5,152 

7.348,000 

357,755 

2,363 

MARION  . 

.  12,937 

5.701.000 

7,003,989 

1,824 

MEIGS  . 

.  6,853 

3,387,000 

321.733 

731 

MORROW  . 

.  4.406 

5,433,000 

368,.386 

684 

MUSKINGUM  . 

.  15.789 

5,909,000 

9.347,157 

2,429 

PERRY  . 

.  9.182 

.3,152,000 

2,509,780 

1.767 

PICKAW.AY  ... 

.  6,3-50 

7,628,000 

664.370 

2,350 

PIKE  . 

.  3.273 

2,598,000 

23,490 

305 

ROSS  . 

.  10,398 

6.843,000 

1,749.152 

2,48? 

UNION  . 

.  5,651 

7,034,000 

415,761 

1.405 

VINTON . 

.  2,885 

1.616.000 

2%.635 

304 

WY.ANDOT  ... 

.  5,175 

6,665.000 

612.288 

426 

TOTALS  .... 

.305,382 

$162,312,000 

$94,111,125 

111,675 

1  (a)  Estimated  accord’nsr  to  uni 

'orm  method  adopted  by  the  U 

S.  Bu- 

1  reau  of  the  Census; 

(b)  from 

1925  Farm  Census:  (c)  Furnished  by  1 

1  Bureau  of  Business 

Research, 

Ohio  State  Univ. 

(d)  Mar.  31,  1929.  | 

More  than  93%,  or  111.675  of  the  Dispatch  total  net  paid 
dlily  circulation  of  119,430  is  concentrated  in  these  29 
counties  ,  .  .  offering  a  daily  coverage  of  1  paper  to 
every  2.7  families. 
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The  last  form  is  on  the  press— dead¬ 
line  news  is  ready  for  an  expectant 
public.  The  big  job  now  is  for  the  press 
to  make  its  run.  Keen  editors,  crack  re¬ 
porters,  far-flung  news  agencies  mean 
little  if  your  paper  doesn’t  get  into  the 
hands  of  its  readers  on  time. 

With  deadline  news  on  the  press  no 
one  can  afford  to  worry  about  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  drive  and  control  failure.  And 
no  one  does  worry  when  the  equipment 
is  General  Electric  with  its  unfailing 
dependability. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
G-E  equipment  has  been  engineered  to 
every  type  and  size  of  plant.  More  im¬ 
pressive  than  ever,  is  the  list  of  over  200 
representative  newspapers  using  G-E 
equipment  in  their  pressrooms. 


Notarized  Power 

to  every  need 


eadline  news 
the  press 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


ELIMINATING  “THE” 

To  Editor  &  Publishioi:  Your  com¬ 
ment  on  Mr.  Matson’s  ingenious  method 
of  eliminating  waste  of  space  by  adopt¬ 
ing  a  symbol  for  the  word  “the”  is  in¬ 
teresting,  and  apparently  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration. 

It  would  seem,  however,  before  a  great 
percentage  of  the  people  will  become  in¬ 
terested  in  this  device  they  should  really 
thoughtfully  scan  the  wanton  waste  of 
space  being  occasioned  by  needless  inser¬ 
tion  of  the  word. 

This  morning  I  picked  up  four  news¬ 
paper  stories  at  random,  ran  down  them 
with  a  pencil  and  elimniated  just  half 
the  “the’s.”  Result :  Improvement  in  the 
articles  concerned,  and  a  saving  equal  to 
that  which  would  be  effected  by  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  typographical  change  suggested 
by  Mr.  Matson. 

This,  of  course,  is  somewhat  beside  the 
point.  Mr.  Matson's  symbol  would  still 
effect  a  great  saving. 

Why  not  incorporate  Mr.  Matson’s 
suggestion  with  that  of  the  eminent 
Dutch  author,  Van  I^in,  that  capital  let¬ 
ters  be  dispensed  with?  That,  likewise, 
would  effect  a  tremendous  saving.  Off¬ 
hand  it  also  appeals  to  reason. 

Mark  H.  Knight, 

Indiana  Manager.  I'nited  Press  Asso¬ 
ciations,  Indianapolis. 


U.  S.  ▼«.  BRITISH  TYPOGRAPHY 

To  Editor  &  Pudlishiji:  I  wonder 
how  many  of  your  readers  have  had  the 
experience  of  reading  a  British  news¬ 
paper — say  the  Tinws  or  the  Morning 
Post — for  a  few  minutes,  then  turning 
to  any  .American  paper  and  being 
astounded  by  the  inferior  typography. 

It  seems  a  shocking  thing  to  me  that 
with  our  vaunted  mechanical  superiority 
and  unlimited  prosperity  we  should  fall 
so  far  behind  in  this  matter.  The  best 
of  our  papers  are  blurred  and  hard  to 
read  in  comparison  with  the  good  British 


papers.  If  anyone  doesn’t  believe  it,  let 
him  make  the  test 

Who  can  explain  why  our  publishers 
are  satisfied  with  such  a  shoddy  prod¬ 
uct?  The  public,  of  course,  doesn’t 
know  that  anything  better  is  available. 

J.  M.  Price. 


SEEKING  NEW  LABEL 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  copy 
desk  of  the  Titnes-Dispatch  would  ap¬ 
preciate  Editor  &  Publisher’s  aid  in 
hunting  down  a  phrase  such  as  G.  O.  P. 
for  the  Democratic  Party.  “Dem”  and 
"Dems”  are  out  as  far  as  the  Times- 
Dispatch  is  concerned  but  the  copy  desk 
staff  feels  that  there  should  be  some 
phrase  that  will  substitute  for  the  words 
Democratic  and  Democrat,  such  as  G.  O. 
P.  stands  for  Republican  and  Republicans. 

You  might  even  conduct  a  contest  to 
see  what  phrase  could  be  adopted  uni¬ 
versally,  as  I  believe  there  is  none  used 
at  this  time. 

David  Lidman, 
Richmotid  Titnes-Dispatch. 


CLEARING-HOUSE  FIGURES 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Congratula¬ 
tions  on  your  editorial  “What  a  Busi¬ 
ness  !”,  in  last  week’s  issue. 

And  to  think  that  men  of  education, 
college  degrees  and  wealth  will  sanction 
such  things — just  for  a  few  more  dollars 
— which  they  hardly  need.  How  pathetic ! 

Sol.  Katz,  New  York. 


LEAVES  $40,000  TO  HOSPITAL 

The  will  of  Joseph  Smith,  former  poli¬ 
tical  writer  in  Boston,  created  a  trust 
fund  of  $40,000,  the  income  of  which  iS 
to  be  devoted  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  two  free  maternity  beds 
in  the  Lowell  General  hospital.  The  fund 
is  to  Ite  known  as  the  Janet  Worthen 
Smith  Memorial  Fund  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Smith’s  wife  and  daughter. 


PLAN  AVIATION  MAGAZINE 


Former  Newspaper  Men  Form  Staff  of 
Spanish-American  Journal 

An  organization  composed  entirely  of 
ex-newspaper  men  has  announced  the 
publication  of  a  monthly  magazine,  in  the 
aeronautical  field,  to  be  known  as  “£/ 
Aiiador  Hispano  Americatw.”  The  pub¬ 
lication  will  be  printed  in  both  Spanish 
and  English,  and  is  owned  by  the  Andes 
Publishing  Corporation,  New  York  City. 

It  is  headed  by  Lieut.  W.  Whiteley 
Hubbard,  Jr.,  president  and  managing 
editor,  formerly  of  the  Baltimore  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Star;  Dr.  Salvador  Mendoza, 
vice-president  and  editor,  formerly  editor 
of  El  Universal  of  Mexico  City;  Ken¬ 
neth  I.  Savidge,  advertising  department, 
formerly  of  the  Asbury  Park  (N.J.) 
Press;  D.  Thompson  White,  associate 
editor,  formerly  aviation  editor  of  the 
Syracuse  American;  and  J.  P.  Muller, 


“hurry  call”  came  in  from  one 
of  the  agencies  the  other  morning 
for  the  “real  facts”  concerning  the 
Bronx  Home  News  and  its  relation 
to  the  big  market  it  covers. 

“Does  it  alone  cover  the  Bronx?” 
was  the  particular  query. 

The  following,  sent  immediately 
to  this  agency,  ought  to  be  in  your 
files  also,  if  you  are  considering  the 
market  of  Greater  New  York. 

“My  dear  Mr. - : — 

“The  Borough  of  the  Bronx  in¬ 
cludes  an  area  and  population  of 
about  one-half  that  of  Brooklyn. 
To  all  intents  and  purposes  it  is  a 
city  in  itself.  Standing  alone  it 
would  be  the  sixth  city  .in  the  United 
States. 

“The  present  piopulation  is  938,- 
000,  with  220,000  families.  All  but 
about  17%  is  covered  by  the  Bronx 
Home  Ncjvs — 17%  representing 
non-English-speaking  and  colored 
population. 

“The  Bronx,  like  Brooklyn,  has 
its  own  Borough  government,  its 
own  Courts  and  its  jieople  have  a 
civic  pride  somewhat  unusual  in  its 
extent,  and  covering  every  Church, 
Social  and  Fraternal  activity  found 
in  any  community  anywhere  in 
America. 

“The  local  new’s  of  all  of  these 
activities  appears  in  but  one  news- 
papjer,  the  Bronx  Home  News. 

“There  is  only  one  newspaper  in 
the  Bronx  because  James  O’Flah¬ 
erty,  the  father,  and  James  O’Flah¬ 
erty,  the  son,  have  made  the  Home 
News  such  a  good  newspapjer  that 
compietitive  mediums  have  never 
continued  to  exist. 

“You  may  be  surprised  to  know 
that  over  one  hundred  reporters  are 
employed  to  gather  the  news  printed 
in  this  newspaper.  It  may  be  im¬ 
portant  for  vou  to  know  that  be¬ 
tween  $600,000  and  $700,000  is  the 
sum  paid  by  daily  and  Sunday  sub¬ 
scribers  to  this  newspapiers  every 
year. 

“How  many  of  Greater  New 
York’s  newspapers  have  so  large  a 
circulation  revenue? 

“This  Home  News  circulation 
completely  covering  the  Bronx  is 


on  the  board  of  directors,  formerly  with 
the  New  York  Tribune  and  now  head  of 
the  J.  P.  Muller  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.  The  paper  will  appear  in  Septem¬ 
ber. 


BIGELOW  IN  CAMP 

Col.  Harry  M.  Bigelow,  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald,  is  at  the 
annual  encampment  of  the  103rd  Infan¬ 
try,  Maine  National  Guard,  which  is 
being  held  at  Camp  Keyes,  Augusta. 
Colonel  Bigelow  is  the  aimmanding 
officer  of  the  103rd.  F.  W.  Manson, 
editor  of  the  Waterville  (Me.)  Sentinel, 
is  acting  as  editor  of  the  Press  Herald 
in  the  absence  of  Colonel  Bigelow. 


PLACING  MILK  COPY 

The  Maurice  H.  Needham  Agency, 
Chicago,  will  use  newspapers  on  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Sidney  Wanzer  &  Sons,  milk 
company,  Chicago. 


delivered  each  evening  and  Sunday 
morning  by  its  own  carrier  boys, 
and  there  are  758  of  them  necessary 
to  do  the  job. 

“The  Bronx  Home  News  is  an 
A.B.C.  newspaper.  Its  circulation 
covers  its  own  territory  more  closely 
than  that  of  any  Greater  New  York 
newspaper.  You  may  reach  practi¬ 
cally  every  family  in  the  Bronx  by 
using  this  newspaper  alone. 

“The  buying  power  of  this  com¬ 
munity  is  shown  by  all  surveys  to 
be  very  high  when  compared  with 
other  boroughs  in  Greater  New 
York. 

“The  value  set  upon  this  circula¬ 
tion  by  merchants  of  the  Bronx  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  for 
twenty-one  years  the  Bronx  depart¬ 
ment  and  furniture  stores  have 
given  to  the  Home  News  practi¬ 
cally  their  entire  advertising  appro¬ 
priations. 

“This  newspapier  produces  alone 
the  business  to  profitably  sustain 
these  stores  as  well  as  all  others  of 
impiortance  in  the  Bronx. 

“The  Home  News  is  welcomed 
irrto  Bronx  homes  particularly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  it  prints  no 
undesirable  advertising  of  any  char¬ 
acter.  The  censorship  is  rigid  and 
much  advertising  copy  admitted  to 
the  Metropxjlitan  piapiers  is  refused 
by  this  newspaper. 

“Do  you  not  think  that  this  home 
newspaper,  clean  and  complete,  the 
only  newspapier  serving  the  Bronx 
with  the  news  of  the  Bronx,  the 
only  one  which  has  been  so  finely 
supported  for  over  twenty  years 
by  Bronx  pieople,  a  medium  which 
covers  its  field  alone,  is  worthy 
your  very  careful  consideration?” 

The  answer  of  every  advertiser 
zvho  has  used  The  Home  News — 
and  I  have  never  found  one  who 
stated  otherwise — is  that  this  news¬ 
paper  "certainly  does  sell  the  goods.” 

ft.  •uvw, 

Woolworth  Tower,  N.  Y. 

Tel. :  Fitz  Roy  0840 
National  Representative 
“The  Home  News” 


Auditor  Wanted 

Piiblislier  located  in  tlie  cen¬ 
tral  Southwest,  publishing 
both  inorning  and  afternoon 
newspapers,  needs  auditor 
w  itb  complete  knowledge  of 
corporation  accounting,  ex¬ 
perience  in  newspaper  work 
preferable.  State  age,  quali¬ 
fications,  whether  married  or 
single,  former  employer  to 
whom  we  may  refer  for  refer¬ 
ence,  etc.  All  inquiries  will 
be  considered  confidential. 
Box  D-542,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Knowing  About  The  Bronx  is  a 
Part  of  Your  Job 

By  R.  F.  R.  Huntsman 
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The  Importance  of  Manufacture 
in  the  Southern  States 


From  1909  to  1927  there  has  been  a  complete  re\olution  in  the  South’s 
industrial  growth.  The  total  \  alue  of  products  in  1909  produced  by  the 
South  was  $3,158,389,000.  By  1927  it  had  tripled  in  ^  alue  to  $10,371,793,- 
000.  In  1927  the  South  had  37,851  plants  producing  $5,000  or  more  annual 
business,  and  employing  1,679,798  wage  earners  who  earned  a  payroll  of  ' 
$1,553,000,000.  These  industries  used  nearly  7,000,000  horse  power  to 
turn  its  machines  or  approximately  1/5  of  the  total  consumed  by  the  ! 
entire  United  States.  I 

The  South  today  is  an  important  producer  in  practically  all  of  the  basic  ^ 
products.  Cotton  manufacturing  ranks  first  with  56%  of  the  country’s 
total  and  yet  it  represents  but  10%  of  the  aggregate  \  alue  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  Southern  States.  Lumber  ranks  next  with  46%  of  the  coun-  ! 

try’s  total.  Tobacco,  petroleum  refining,  iron  and  steel  works,  cast  iron  ! 

pipe,  structural  steel  and  ornamental  iron  work,  are  all  important  indus-  | 

tries  which  rank  in  volume  with  the  country’s  important  production  \ 

centers.  i 

i 

With  these  basic  industries  producing  wealth,  it  does  not  require  much  i 
visualization  to  understand  why  the  South  today  is  the  country’s  richest 
market.  ; 

National  ad\  ertisers  will  find  it  to  their  profit  to  pay  more  attention  to  ' 

this  market  that  is  growing  faster  than  any  other  section  of  the  United  I 

States.  The  newspapers  listed  below  have  complete  merchandising  infor-  | 

mation.  It  is  always  available  on  request.  | 
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tGovernment  Statement,  April  1,  1929.  I 
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W.  A.  COLLIER,  MEMPHIS 
VETERAN,  DIES  AT  83 

Wa*  Former  Editor  and  Publisher  of 

Appeal  and  Appeal-Avalanche — 
Brought  Improved  Methods 
to  the  South 

(jcn.  W.  A.  Collier,  83,  former  erlitor 
and  publisher  of  the  Memphis  Appeal 
and  Memphis  Appeal-Avalanche,  one  of 
the  founders  and  a  former  director  of 
the  Associated  Press,  died  in  Baptist 
Hospital  Sunday,  Aug.  18,  one  week 
after  an  operation  for  an  alisessed  ap- 
l)endix. 

(ieneral  Collier's  carrer  as  a  journalist 
is  said  to  mark  the  l>eginiiing  in  Memphis 
and  the  south  of  metroiM)litan  journal¬ 
ism.  In  1878  Collier  and  four  friends 
purchased  Col.  M.  C.  (ialloway’s  inter¬ 
est  in  the  old  Memjdiis  Appeal.  After 
successfully  directing  the  daily  for  a  few 
years.  Cien.  Collier  went  to  Xew  York 
and  for  several  months  studied  hig  city 
journalism. 

Upon  his  return  he  immediately  .startetl 
erection  of  a  six-story  office  building,  in 
which  he  later  nvived  his  newspaper. 
Purchasing  the  plant  and  go<xl-will  of 
the  Memphis  Daily  Avalanche  from 
Congressman  James  1).  Phelan.  Jr.,  Col¬ 
lier  consolidated  the  two  papers  under 
one  name,  Memphis  ApiK-al-.^valanche. 

He  brought  to  the  city  the  first  per¬ 
fecting  press  and  intnKlucetl  into  the 
south  the  first  Mergenthaler  typesetting 
machines.  The  use  of  machinery  in  lieu 
of  hand  composition  was  not  welcomc'd 
by  Memphis  printers,  it  is  said.  Some 
of  the  employes  of  the  old  Memphis  Ap¬ 
peal  still  are  with  the  Commercial- 
.■XpjK'al. 

For  many  years  General  Collier  was  a 
director  of  the  .\ss<tciated  Press. 

Collier's  vigorous  character  was  mani¬ 
fest  in  his  newspai)ers,  although  he  said 
he  wrote  hut  two  editorials  in  his  career 
as  a  journali.st.  One  resulted  in  lil>el 
suit  for  $15,000  by  Mrs.  Iris  C.  Ryder 
and  the  other  in  a  challenge  for  a  duel 
by  the  late  K.  M.  Carmack,  also  a  Mem¬ 
phis  editor. 

(jeneral  Collier  was  iKjrn  in  Hayw(K)d 
county,  Tennessee,  Feb.  12,  1846,  son  of 
Thomas  Barksdale  and  Katherine  Page 
\elson  Collier.  He  once  tried  to  enlist 
in  the  Confederate  Army,  was  sent  home, 
hut  later  enlisted  with  General  Nathan 
Bedford  Forrest.  After  the  war  he  went 
to  Memphis,  where  he  practiced  law. 
Of  late  years  he  had  been  inactive,  leav¬ 
ing  his  law  practice  to  a  son,  Thomas  B. 
Collier.  His  wife,  daughter  and  three 


JAMES  £.  DONOGHUE 

Veteran  Boston  and  Lawrence  News¬ 
paper  Man  Dies 

James  FI.  Donoghue,  veteran  news¬ 
paper  man  of  Boston  and  Lawrence,  died 
Monday  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  after  an  operation.  He  began 
work  on  the  old  luiwrencc  (Mass.) 
American  and  later  became  publisher  of 
the  Laicrence  Sunday  Star.  He  also 
published  the  Laurence  Daily  Netvs  for 
many  years. 

Twenty  years  ago  he  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  American  as  a 
feature  writer.  He  traveled  over  the 
nation  with  Roosevelt  in  his  Bull  Moose 
party  campaign.  Failing  health  caused 
his  retirement  from  newspaper  work  a 
few  years  ago.  He  is  survived  by  an 
rmly  cousin.  Daniel  Donoghue. 


NAIN  GRUTE  DIES 

Was  Co-Founder  of  Kansas  City 

World  and  Served  on  Many  Papers 

Nain  Grute,  67,  newspaper  man  and 
dramatist,  died  at  his  home  in  New  York 
City  Aug.  20  after  a  short  illness. 

Born  in  Youngstown,  O.,  Mr.  Grute 
began  his  newspaper  career  in  that  city 
on  the  y’crun-gstcnim  I’itidicator.  In  1893, 
in  partnership  with  I^wrence  W  Ash- 
baugh,  Mr.  Grute  founded  the  Kansas 
City  World.  In  1897  he  came  to  New 


York  to  join  the  staff  of  the  old  Herald 
and  four  years  later  became  a  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  World,  re¬ 
maining  on  the  telegraph  desk  until  1913, 
when  he  l)ecame  a  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  news  staff  of  the  Times. 

In  1919  Mr.  Grute  went  to  Cincin¬ 
nati.  where  he  became  news  and  dram¬ 
atic  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial 
Tribune.  He  remained  there  until  1923, 
when  he  returned  to  the  New  York 
Times  in  his  former  position  which  he 
held  at  his  death.  Mr.  Grute  was  the 
author  of  the  drama  "Man  to  Man"  and 
in  collaboration  with  Capt.  Wade  Mount- 
fortt,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  World, 
wrote  another  successful  drama,  "The 
Missourian.” 

NEW  JERSEY  VETERAN  DIES 

I  )avid  H.  Reeder,  one  of  the  oldest 
news[)ai)er  corresjx indents  in  the  country, 
died  .^ug.  19  at  his  home,  F'ariisworth 
.Avenue,  Bordentown.  N.  J.,  at  the  age 
of  88.  Death  was  due  to  the  infirmities 
of  age.  Mr.  Reeder  was  a  pioneer 
printer  and  worked  at  several  plants  in 
New  Jersey  during  his  younger  days. 
He  retired  from  the  trade  and  became 
correspondent  of  New  York.  Philadelphia 
and  Trenton  newsiiaiRTs.  He  was  cor- 
resiKindent  for  the  Trenton  .State  Gazette 
for  about  60  years.  He  was  Ixirn  and 
reared  in  Bordentown,  where  the  burial 
t<xik  place. 

MRS.  J.  H.  ADAMS 

Mrs.  Lillian  Craigen  .^dams,  jiioiieer 
newspaiKT  w'oman  and  widow  of  John 
Haslup  /Vdams,  for  L5  years  editor  of 
the  Baltimore  .Sun.  died  in  Baltimore. 
Aug.  20.  She  went'  to  Baltimore  from 
Cumberland.  Md.,  in  1899.  when  news- 
pajiers  were  just  iK'ginning  to  give  at¬ 
tention  to  the  interest  of  women.  The 
late  Charles  H.  Grasty,  then  publisher 
of  the  Baltimore  .\ejvs.  made  her  a  mem- 
lier  of  his  staff. 

THOMAS  O.  MONK 

Thomas  O.  Monk,  .52.  for  more  than 
2.5  years  a  newspaper  correspondent  in 
Washington  died  there  .^ug.  20.  In  his 
newspajier  career,  he  has  represented 
anving  other  pajiers,  the  Xew  York  .Sun, 
Xno  York  Telet/ram  and  the  .-Ikron 
(O.)  Beacon-Journal.  He  was  a  brother 
of  John  E.  Monk,  member  of  the  Nno 
York  Times  Washington  bureau. 

(j^bituarp 

"^^.^LTER  REMLEY,  63,  former  edi- 

”  tor  and  publisher  of  the  George- 
tmon  (().)  Gazette,  a  weekly,  died  Aug. 
13  at  his  home  in  Bethel,  O.  Mr.  Rem- 
ley  was  formerly  Ohio  state  sujiervisor 
of  public  printing,  and  later  connected 
with  the  U.  S.  Printing  Bureau.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife  and  six  children. 

Gkorge  .\.  Quilty,  IXirchester,  Mass., 
with  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Boston  Tost  for  the  past  10  years,  died 
suddenly,  Aug.  16,  at  the  Newton  hospi¬ 
tal  following  a  brief  illness. 

Richakii  Crowi.ey,  formerly  with  the 
Lynn,  Mass,  newspapers  and  the  Xeu' 


292,888 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore 
Sun  (morning  and  evening 
issues)  for  the  month  of 

July,  1929 

The  average  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN 
per  Sunday  for  the  month  of 
July,  1929,  was  191,936. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolvet  Around 

THE  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


York  Tribune  died  at  his  home  in  Lynn 
last  week  at  the  age  of  42. 

Alfred  F.  1'razier,  59,  for  more  than 
25  years  Swampscott  corresiKindent  for 
Lynn  newspaiiers,  died  Aug.  14.  He  had 
been  ill  for  two  years.  He  leaves  two 
sons,  .Alfred  N.,  and  Herbert  F'.,  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Olive  R.  Pearson,  and 
four  grandchildren. 

A.  B.  Mt'Do.v.ALii,  district  circulation 
manager  of  the  Spokane  S pokesman-Ke- 
view  at  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  died  re¬ 
cently  as  the  result  of  burns  received 
when  his  automobile  tank  expbxled.  He 
formerly  lived  at  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Mr.s.  j.  W.  Sai.lis,  52,  former  editor 
of  the  Clarksville  (.Ark.)  Herald-Demo¬ 
crat  and  mother  of  John  Sallis,  its  pres¬ 
ent  editor  and  owner,  died  Aug.  12  in 
BiKineville. 

Hilto.n  H.  Hathaway,  22.  son  of  H. 
FI.  Hathaway,  publisher  of  the  Coatc.sville 
(Ind. )  Herald,  committed  suicide  .Aug. 
14  at  Groveland,  F'la.  according  to  a  mes¬ 
sage  received  in  Coatesville.  A’oung 
Hathaway  had  lieen  employed  as  a 
printer  in  Indiana]M>lis. 

Wii.LiA.M  .A.  Theuse.n,  27.  day  editor 
in  Salt  l.ake  City  for  the  .Associated 
Press,  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease  re¬ 
cently  at  Neenah.,  Wisconsin,  where  he 
was  visiting  his  parents. 

William  C.  Tru.mi*,  64,  ex-president 
of  the  New  England  Typographical 
Union  and  an  employee  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe  died  recently  at  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  General  Hospital  after  an  ill¬ 
ness  of  several  months. 

.Ahthi'r  a.  Zi.m.mermax,  son  of  .A.  J. 
Zimmerman,  editor  of  the  .State  College 
( Pa. )  Times,  was  killeil  in  an  automo¬ 


bile  accident  near  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  10.  Zimmerman,  whose  home  was 
in  Utica,  was  a  federal  prohibition  offi¬ 
cer. 

Harry  Lark,  news  agent  for  many 
years  of  the  Boston  (.Nlass.)  Globe  at 
Quincy,  Mass.,  died  at  the  Quincy  City 
Hospital  last  week  after  a  brief  illness. 

Joseph  Smith,  Boston  newspaper  man 
and  poet,  died  at  the  Trumbull  Hospital 
in  Brookline,  Mass.,  last  week  after  a 
long  illness. 

Mr.s.  Hele.v  Goodspeed  LfJ':s,  wife  of 
Laurence  S.  Lees  of  the  Chicago-Tribune 
died  -Aug.  18,  at  the  home  of  her  parents 
in  Chicago.  She  had  been  ill  two  weeks 
of  heart  disease.  -After  being  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Chicago,  she 
engaged  in  literary  work  in  New  A'ork 
Citv  where  she  married  Mr.  Lees  in 
192);. 

-Ale.xa.viier  F're.moxt  Shi'ma.x,  73, 
for  some  years  on  the  staff  of  "the  Chi¬ 
cago  Times  and  Evening  Journal  and  a 
member  of  I'he  Chicago  Press  Club,  died 
recently  in  Glendale,  Cal. 

FIlmer  Coxrad  -Albrfx'HT,  30,  an  ad¬ 
vertising  solicitor  for  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  died  Aug.  18  from  blood  poi¬ 
soning  induced  by  an  insect  bite.  Al¬ 
brecht  was  vacationing  at  l^ke  Taney- 
como  in  the  Ozarks  when  he  was  bitten 
Aug.  14.  He  was  taken  sick  the  next 
day. 

Mrs.  Mar(;arct  E.  Cahill,  wife  of 
William  A.  Cahill,  head  of  the  Cahill 
Printing  company,  Chicago,  and  former 
president  of  the  Old  Time  Printers’  Club, 
died  -Aug.  17  following  a  paralytic  stroke. 
She  is  survived  by  her  husband  and  a 
son,  William  C.  Cahill. 


“SCOOP” 

The  Daily  Pantagraph’s  New  Messenger 
of  Good  Will  and  Service  in 
Central  Illinois 

DEDICATED  IN  THE  PRESENCE 
OF  15,000  PEOPLE 

This  hitfory  miking  event  also  attricted  34  planet  fmm  cities  in 
the  Middle  West,  making  up  the  laigett  air  meet  ever  held  in 
lllinoia,  outside  of  Chicago,  and  to  our  know  ledge  the  largest  m 
any  city  of  comparable  she  in  the  Central  States. 

It  was  a  remarkable  contribution  to  aviation  and  a  wonderful 
recognition  of  Pantagraph  leadership  in  community  promotion. 

Arranged  and  Promoted  Solely  Through 
Pantagraph  Colunms 

Q^lfr  Sailg  pantagraph 

BLCXJMINGTON,  ILL. 

•mnilll  I'  :  CHAS.  H.  eOOY  CO..  Hrm  Ywfc.  l-i— .  CUtaa* 
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WOMEN’S  PAGES  NOT  A  “JOKE”  TO  THEIR 
READERS,  EDITORS  REPLY  TO  CRITIC 

Department  Store  Director  Referred  Strictly  to  Style  News 
Is  Belief  of  Those  Answering  Questionnaire — Varied 
Interests  of  Readers  Well  Catered  to  by  Dailies 


By  ELEANOR  CARR  ALLEN 


44'’PHE  Woman's  Page  of  the  average 
newspaper  is  a  huge  joke!” 

So  said  the  director  ot  a  large  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  a  recent  speech  reported 
in  the  June  29  issue  of  Eiutor  &  PfB- 
lisher. 

What  a  challenge  that  statement  is  to 
anyone  interested !  And  who  in  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  world  isn’t?  This  specialized  de¬ 
partment — whether  it  l)e  a  cut,  a  column 
or  a  page — is  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  in  the  daily  today. 

Why  ? 

Because  it  is  written  to  appeal  to  half 
the  readers  of  the  modern  newspaper — 
the  half  that  admittedly  does  from  80% 
to  90%  of  all  the  buying.  Most  adver¬ 
tising  is  written  to  and  for  women  and 
advertising  is  the  financial  life  of  a 
paper.  And  also,  with  women  compris¬ 
ing  the  large  majority  of  buyers,  their 
interests  must  be  solicited  not  only  to 
provide  a  good  talking  point  for  adver¬ 
tisers,  but  also  to  increase  circulation. 

But  do  newspaper  men  and  women 
agree  with  the  alxive  comprehensive  and 
condemning  remark? 

A  questionnaire  survey  of  the  subject 
was  conducted  among  the  editors  of  New 
York  state  papers.  The  average  number 
of  replies  to  a  questionnaire  is  about 
25%.  The  interest  this  one  aroused  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  little  more 
then  50%  of  the  editors  questioned  re¬ 
plied  with  detailed  answers. 

To  summarize  the  results  briefly  we 
find 'that  half  the  editors  consider  the 
woman’s  page  a  "distinct  asset”  to  their 
papers  while  the  other  half  lielieve  it  a 
necessity. 

Beyond  the  points  of  advertising  and 
circulation,  there  are  several  reasons 
cited  for  its  value.  One  editor  said,  “In 
such  matters  as  fashions,  recipes,  etc.,  the 
woman  reader  has  come  to  depend  upon 
her  newspaper  to  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree.”  Another  lielieves  that  “women 
are  less  interested  in  news  than  in  fea¬ 
tures,”  and  the  woman’s  page  is  the  only 
space  in  the  daily’s  make-up  which  could 
permit  of  such  special  featuring. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  editors  do 
not  find  this  page  too  narrow  in  its  ap- 
lieal  to  warrant  so  much  space.  Nearly 
half  of  them  contend  that  men  follow- 
women’s  features  more  than  casually. 
An  associate  editor  of  one  of  the  largest 
newspaper  chains  in  the  country  thinks 
advice-to-the-lovelorn  features  have  a 
wide  reading  by  men,  and  nearly  every 
editor  agrees  with  him.  One  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  such  “sex”  articles  are 
probably  the  most  valuable  in  the  paper. 

“It  must  be  remembered,”  said  the 
managing  editor  of  one  of  the  largest 
dailies  in  the  Empire  state,  “that  an  edi¬ 
tor  produces  a  paper  for  thousands  dif¬ 
fering  in  tastes,  age,  mentality,  etc.  A 
feature  may  appeal  to  only  2,000  readers 
and  yet  be  of  extreme  value  to  the 
paper.  Editors,  unlike  politicians,  must 
pay  attention  to  their  minorities  as  well 
as  their  majorities !” 

The  widest  varietv  of  replies  were  in 
answer  to  the  question  of  how  well  the 
woman’s  page  is  read.  Some  editors  be¬ 
lieve  these  features  are  perused  inten¬ 
sively;  others  say  they  attract  only- 
casual  interest ;  a  third  school  contends 
they  are  read  regularly  though  not  word 
for  word  perhaps.  A  good  range  of 
features  is  necessary  because  of  the 
varied  interests  of  their  readers,  and  so 
it  is  a  big  problem  to  know  which  have 
the  widest  appeal  without  being  too  gen¬ 
eral.  The  weeding  out  process  must  con¬ 
tinue  constantly  to  keen  the  copy  modem, 
liepny,  fresh  and  worthwhile. 

Considering  the  question  of  syndicate 
features,  editors  were  surprisingly  cool. 
There  are  a  few  outstanding  syndicate 
features,  they  said,  and  these  a  paper 
must  have,  but  the  local  interest  cannot 
he  stressed  too  strongly  and  for  that 
reason  most  women’s  editors  strive  to 


local  standpoint  the 
in  the  most  popular 


develop  from  a 
topics  dealt  w-ith 
syndicates. 

Many  editors  had  had  experience  im¬ 
mediately  liearing  on  the  popularity  of 
specific  features.  A  managing  editor  in 
Rochester  recently  experimented  with 
one  of  his  syndicated  features  for 
w-omen.  One  of  the  most  expensive  ar¬ 
ticles  and  one  which  for  years  had  been 
considered  indispensable  to  reader  inter¬ 
est,  was  dropped.  That  feature  had  be¬ 
come  a  "sacred  cow”  in  the  paper’s 
make-up  and  dire  results  had  been  pre¬ 
dicted  if  it  were  omitted.  Yet  the 
w-oman’s  editor  had  no  communications 
whatever  about  it  and  she  receives  many 
letters  from  her  readers  every  day. 

Women  are  very  much  interested  in 
what  concerns  them  and  their  interests 
and  they  insist  on  the  best,  "\ever  start 
even  a  trivial  article  for  women  that  you 
may  not  want  to  continue,”  says  an  editor 


of  a  small  pajicr.”  Once  begun  it  is 
hard  to  drop  it  without  causing  com¬ 
plaint  !’’ 

Another  managing  editor  w-ould  class 
comic  strips  as  women’s  features.  In  an 
attempt  to  cut  dow-n  on  expense  and  in¬ 
crease  space,  he  dropped  the  comics. 
"There  were  no  complaints  on  tw-o  of 
the  best  known  and  supposedly  most 
popular  cartoons,  but  nearly  every 
woinan  in  the  city  immediately  made  it 
a  point  to  protest  in  person  or  by  mail 
w-hen  some  strips  of  particular  interest 
to  w  omen  w  ere  dropped !’’ 

Going  back  to  the  opening  statement 
of  this  article,  it  is  w-ell  to  recall  that  the 
person  making  it  was  talking  of  women’s 
pages  from  the  standpoint  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  head  and  of  the  stylist.  He 
was  referring  particularly  to  the  manner 
in  which  most  women’s  pages  cover  style 
hints.  Perhaps  he  is  right  in  declaring 
this  department  of  the  daily’s  make-up  a 
"huge  joke”  in  that  it  carries  no  more 
aliout  fashion  than  it  does  about  any 
other  topic.  But  why  should  it? 

Another  questionnaire  scouting  for 
opinion  on  women’s  pages  w-as  sent  to  a 
small  group  of  individual  w-omen  read¬ 
ers  with  w-idely  varying  interests. 
Whereas  editorial  opinion  w-as  almost 
unanimously  agreed  that  local  aflairs 
were  the  most  imjiortant  items,  the 
women  readers  largely  ranked  national 


affairs  highest.  Household  hints,  recipes 
and  child  care  were  next  in  line  in  popu¬ 
larity. 

Perhaps  styles  were  not  considered  of 
much  importance  liecause,  as  our  depart¬ 
ment  store  director  said,  this  subject  is 
not  covered  inclusively  and  by  style  ex¬ 
perts,  hut  neither  are  any  of  the  other 
features,  yet  they  rate  high  in  reader  in¬ 
terest.  .Xnd  after  all.  the  woman’s  page 
could  not  hope  and  docs  not  pretend  to 
compete  with  the  many  excellent  periodi¬ 
cals  issued  solely  to  cover  all  the  intrica¬ 
cies  and  vagaries  of  the  mode  in  dress. 

No,  it  can  hardly  lie  said  that  the 
w-oman’s  page  of  the  city  daily  is  in  any 
sense  a  “huge  joke.”  Rather  it  is  for  the 
most  part  a  w-ell -conducted  department 
of  considerable  interest  to  w-omen.  There 
is  no  town  so  small  that  its  paper  can¬ 
not  afford  such  narrow  specialization  as 
a  woman’s  column.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
difficult  to  find  one  asserting  that  it 
could. 


JOINS  RADIO  STATION 

Wilfrid  C.  Bussing,  who  has  lieen  con¬ 
nected  w-ith  the  Ez'ans'i'ille  (Ind.)  Press 
and  the  Terre  Haute  Post,  the  past  10 
months  as  merchandising  director,  has 
resigned  to  become  resklent  manager  of 
broadcasting  station  WKBF,  Indian¬ 
apolis. 


Again  in  July 

the  Albany  Evening  Ne'ws 
carried  more  advertising 
six  days  a  'week  than  the 
Times-Union  did  week  days 
and  Sundays  combined.^ 

Not  at  all  surprising, 
because  the  News  leads  in 
circulation  [A.  B.  C.  Statement 
March  31,  1929}  by  nearly 

11,000 


*  Figures  compiled  by 
Media  Records.  Legal  and 
American  H'^eckly  (a 
Hearst  Syndicated  Fea- 
ture)  Advertising  De¬ 
ducted. 


ALBANY  Evening  News 

THE  GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS 

Albany  Evening  News  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  Olean  Herald 

Elmira  Star*Gazette>Advertiser  Elmira  Sunday  Telegram  Newburgh-Beacon  News 

Ithaca  Journal-News  Malone  Telegram  Ogdensburg  Republican-Journal 

Rochester  Democrat  A  Chronicle  ::  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Courier-News 
Rochester  Times-Union  ::  Utica  Observer-Dispatch 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Times 


-Represented  by  J.  P.  McKINNEY  A  SON  —  New  York  —  Chicago  —  San  Franci 
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$1,000,000  AD  FUND  GOAL 
OF  LUGGAGE  DEALERS 


Group  Raise*  $5,000  for  Preliminary 
Study  of  Cooperative  Cam¬ 
paign  —  Local  Adver¬ 
tising  Urged 


'I'hc  American  luggage  and  leather 
goods  industry  in  a  special  session  at 
tlic  semi-annual  convention  ol*  the  Na¬ 
tional  Luggage  Dealers’  Association  in 
New  York  Aug.  16  favored  a  cooperative 
advertising  campaign  to  stimulate  inter¬ 
est  in  its  products.  After  indorsing  the 
project,  concerns  represented  began  the 
raising  of  a  fund  of  $5,000  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  plan  involving  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  a  million  dollars  over  a  period 
of  four  years.  Several  national  adver¬ 
tisers  were  numbered  among  the  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  fund.  Secretary  \^inson 
of  the  l*hotograi)hers'  .Xssociation  told 
of  the  fine  results  which  obtained  in  that 
association’s  cooix?rative  effort  and  stated 
that  the  benefits  accruing  from  such  a 
campaign  would  more  than  compensate 
for  the  money,  time  and  effort  given  to 
the  cause. 

President  William  A.  Tuerke  of  Balti¬ 
more  and  Past  President  James  W.  Likly 
of  Qevcland  were  joint  sponsors  of  the 
plan.  By  vote  of  the  group  research  will 
begin  immediately  and  a  report  on  the 
possibilities  will  be  rendered  at  the  semi¬ 
annual  session  of  the  Trunk.  Luggage 
and  Leather  G<iods  Manufacturers  of 
.America  in  Chicago  next  November. 

In  an  address  on  “How  Can  Store  Tra- 
fic  Best  be  Promoted,”  President  Tuerke 
attriWited  the  .success  of  his  Vetail  busi¬ 
ness  in  Baltimore  and  W'ashington  to  con¬ 
sistent  advertising.  He  deplored  the 
plea  of  some  retailers  that  they  cannot 
afford  advertising  and  declared.  “You 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  advertising.” 
He  urged  members  to  use  courageously 
the  series  of  newspaper  advertisements 
which  has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of 
member  dealers  to  stimulate  college  stu¬ 
dent  and  Christmas  gift  trade. 


Confer  on  Advertising  Program 

•Advertising  and  merchandising  were 
anwing  the  principal  topics  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  national  trade  sales  con¬ 
vention  in  Qiicago  this  week  of  the 
.Sherwin-Williams  Paint  company.  About 
.500  delegates  attended.  W.  D.  Mc¬ 
Donald  of  the  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald 
advertising  agency,  Chicago,  which 
liandles  the  Sherwin-Williams  account, 
was  one  of  the  speakers. 


Competing  in  Band  Contest 

The  Albany  (N.Y.)  Ercning  Nnvs 
carriers  l>and  will  compete  in  the  New 
York  state  band  contest  at  the  state  fair 
in  Syracuse  Aug.  26.  The  band  is  com¬ 
posed  of  40  boys,  exclusively  News  car¬ 
riers.  They  wear  scarlet  coats,  light  blue 
trottsers  and  overseas  cap. 


Planning  Golf  Tournament 

The  second  annual  William  Randolph 
Hearst  junior  amateur  golf  championship 
tournament  si>onsored  by  the  Chicago 
F.vcning  American  has  been  scheduled 
for  Aug.  ^  and  31  and  Sept.  1  at  the 
Olympia  Fields  Country  club. 


Sponsors  Putting  Contest 

John  M.  Neiman  of  J.  M.  Bundscho, 
Inc.,  Chicago  advertising  typograpliers, 
won  the  annual  putting  tournament  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Chicago  Daily  Xnvs.  tak¬ 
ing  the  championship  from  a  field  of 
more  than  800  putters  in  the  men’s  sec¬ 
tion. 


^  ALLAN  TRANSFERRED 

Gleji  Allan,  of  the  Associated  Press 
Feature  Service,  was  transferred  from 
the  copy  desk  of  that  organization  this 
week  to  the  news  department  where  he 
is  to  do  general  assignment  work. 


McLARTY 


HUDSON  PROMOTES 

J.  E.  Mcl^rty  has  been  promoted  1 
sales  promotion  manager  of  the  Hudsc 
Motor  Car  Company,  manufacturers  ( 
Hudson  and  Essex  cars. 


NEWSIES  VISIT  CHICAGO 


Omaha  Bee-News  Harmonica  Band 
Members  Sold  Hearst  Dailies 

When  the  newsboys  who  comprise  the 
Omaha  Bcc-\'ru's  Harmonica  band  ap- 
]K.-ared  at  the  State-l.ake  theater  in  Chi¬ 
cago  recently,  just  to  keep  in  practice 
they  si>ent  their  off-.stage  time  selling 
the  Chicago  Herald  and  /Examiner  and 
the  Chicago  liz'cning  American  in  the 
city’s  “loop.” 

The  Ixiys  who  make  up  the  harmonica 
band,  all  Omaha  newsboys,  are  Gene 
Ix-rshon,  I'Vank  Messina,  Harry  Seker- 
man,  Larry  Burnette,  Joe  Digilio,  Satto 
.Agliolo,  Randall  Mcllraine,  .Anton  .\g- 
liolo,  John  Brown  and  Howard  Stanley. 

Circulators’  Ball  Team  Meet 

Members  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Sa4t  Bernardino  (Cal.)  Suti- 
Telcgram,  defeated  the  circulation  work¬ 
ers  of  the  PasadeiM  (Cal.)  Star-News 
in  a  basel)all  game  in  Pasadena  last 
week.  Following  the  contest  the  winners 
challenged  the  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press- 
Telegram  to  a  baseball  encounter  and 
will  make  efforts  to  stir  up  baseball 
enthusiasm  in  circulation  departments  of 
other  Southern  California  newspapers. 

Daily  Selling  Shore  Lots 

The  ITaterbury  (Coim. )  Rcf’ublicau- 
Amerieau  has  purchased  the  only  unde¬ 
veloped  tract  at  Highland  1-ake  Shores, 
Winsted,  Conn.,  a  short  distance  from 
Water! lury,  and  is  selling  lots  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  circulation  promotion.  The 
lots  are  offered  for  $80,  providing  a  six 
months  subscription  to  cither  pajicr  is 
taken.  The  promotion  is  lieing  adver- 
ti.se<l  in  full  page  layouts  in  Ixith  papers. 

Skates  SO  Hours  for  Daily 

"Speed”  Bradford  recently  concluded 
a  50-hour  grind  on  roller  skates  in  Sioux 
City  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Sioux 
City  (la.)  Journal  and  several  Sioux 
City  business  houses.  Bradford  claims 
to  have  broken  all  previous  records. 


Mass.  Daily  Has  Picnic 

.V  fleet  of  more  than  30  automobiles 
ttx)k  memlK-rs  of  the  Brockton  (Mass.) 
liz'cning  linterprise  family  on  its  annual 
outing  at  Acushnet  Park.  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  recently.  The  program  included 
sports,  with  a  shore  dinner  and  dancing 
in  the  evening.  Peter  K.  Saint  was  gen¬ 
eral  chairman,  assisted  by  Joseph  R. 
Lewis  and  h'rnest  Chase. 


Tribune  Rewards  Carriers 

Rewarding  the  efficiency  of  the  car¬ 
riers,.  the  .Salt  Lake  Tribune  was  host 
last  week  to  a  party,  of  20  youths  in  a 
bus  tour  of  the  Northwest.  Frank  Sher¬ 
idan  who  won  first  place  in  the  group 
was  awarded  a  tour  to  Canada  as  a  prize. 


Sponsoring  Rocking  Chair  Marathon 

-A  rocking  chair  maratlion  will  open 
at  the  New  Orpheum  theater  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Orpheum  and  of  the 
Sioux  City  I'ribunc  sfxjn. 


CHILDS’  NOTES  RECORD 
INCREASE  IN  JULY 


Restaurant  Chain  Attributes  Large 
Part  of  Record  Sale*  to  Newspaper 
Advertising  —  Treasurer  Praise* 
Daily  Medium 


■A  record  increase  of  12.3  per  cent 
in  .sales  for  the  Childs  Company 
restaurants  throughout  the  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  July,  as  compared 
with  .sales  for  July  of  1928,  has  been 
announced  by  L.  K.  Buswell,  treasurer 
of  the  compan.v .  In  figures  the  increase 
was  $247,888,  the  totals  being  $2,259,- 
4.56  for  last  July  compared  witli  $2,011,- 
,^68  for  July  of  1928. 

Increased  newspaper  advertising  and 
the  improvement  of  the  revised  menu 
with  the  addition  <if  new  meat  dishes 
were  among  the  principal  factors  for 
making  this  remarkable  showing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Buswell.  The  record  is 
all  the  more  substantial  because  the  in¬ 
crease  was  achieved  with  two  stores  less 
operating  this  July.  There  were  114 
instead  of  116  stores:  five  stores  having 
Iwen  discontinuwl  and  three  more  modern 
stores  opened. 

“The  Childs  Company  is  particularly 
.gratified  by  the  alert  public  response  to 
our  advertising  placed  in  the  daily  news¬ 
papers,”  Mr.  Buswell  stated,  “Beyond 
any  question  the  results  have  proved  the 
actual  dollars  and  cents  value  of  such 
advertising  to  us.” 


Giving  Airplane  Rides 

'I'he  Buffalo  Times  is  giving  an  aerial 
sight-seeing  trip  over  Buffalo,  by  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  Sky-View  lines,  for 
three  new  subscriptions.  .A  longer  trip, 
over  Niagara  Falls,  is  given  for  six 
subscriptions,  and  an  aerial  journey  to 
Cleveland  and  return  for  the  National 
.Air  Races  is  offered  to  the  first  ten  per¬ 
sons  turning  in  30  subscriptions  or  more 
each. 


CARRIER  PAPER  STARTED 

-A  house  organ  for  carriers  was  re¬ 
cently  started  by  the  Jamaica  (N.Y.) 
Queens  County  News  and  feature 

stories  about  members  of  the  carrier 
staff  and  inspirational  articles  arc  car¬ 
ried.  The  first  issue  containe<l  a  mes- 
'age  from  Eugene  K.  Early,  publisher  of 
the  News.  Koliert  B.  .Ablxitt  is  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  News  and  not  Rich¬ 
ard  C.  Bolton  as  erroneously  stated  in 
F.nnoR  &  I’l  Bi.isHER  Aug.  17. 


AD  TIPS 


BI&ckett*&iinple-Huminert,  5N  Kattt  Washhij;- 
ton  t'hirtiKo.  Halt  prepared  a  liat  on 

J.  A.  Folifor  (’otiipany,  colToe,  KanHaa  Gitty.  Mo. 

Blackett*Sample*Hiimmert,  58  Kaat  WaaliinK* 
toil  stre4>t.  t’liita^o.  Have  secured  the  entire 
account  of  tile  t'liiiuileiic  Company,  Canton. 
(Miio. 

Chambers  Afency.  Inc.,  Caroodelet  atrt^t. 
Now  Orh’.'ins.  Ilaa  sooiirred  account  of  the 
Coliiuibla  .Mantel  Company,  Saw  Orleans. 

Fuller  &  Smith.  l.'Ol  Kuclid  avenue,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  .\re  prepnrln;;  a  lUt  on  Wiilanl 
Storage  Mattery  Company,  Cleveland. 

Hatch-Sattley  Company,  17*1  Went  .\dania 
KtnM’t.  Cliiea^fo.  riaein»(  the  Malkeit  Maiiu- 
faettiriii);  ('otiipuiiy,  radio,  ChieaKo,  may  iidtl 
a  few  metro|Kditnn  towna  in  the  near  future. 

Lord  &  Thomas  and  Lo^an.  1*1!*  North  Mh  hl- 
i;tin  avenue.  Cliieatto.  .\re  Kutherlng  data  for 
a  newspaper  euiupaiK**  on  the  radio  advertiaiii;; 
of  Victor  Talking;  .Machine  Company,  New 
York. 

MeJunkin  Advertisinc  Company.  228  North 
lai  Salle  atn’et,  CliicaK**.  1h  prepariuR  u  list 
oil  Seiiaen'er  Pen  t'oinpany,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa. 

McKinley  Engralaon  Company,  32*1  West 
MadlKon  Mtroot,  CbieaKO.  Ik  sending  Kinall 
Ki'heduleK  to  IllliiolH  paiHTK  on  Karl>rite  ('om- 
puny,  Chieago. 

Olmatedt  Hewitt  Company,  MiuneupliH,  Minn. 
Ik  iKKiiln^  28t*t*  line  coiitraetH  to  a  amall  list 
of  uewKpu|M‘rK  on  Kpleol  I^oduets,  MlnneapoUs. 

Williamt  A  Cuimyn^ham,  *i  North  MU'IiIkhu 
avenue,  Chieaffo.  Have  sent  12tNj  line  *K*heduIe< 
for  roto  HeetionN  on  lleiidtz  Aviation  to  ei{?h* 
teen  pu|H‘rH. 

Sterling  Beeson,  Inc.,  Second  National  Hank 
Hiiildinft,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Now  handling  aecount 
for  the  Unitary  Supply  Ckmipany,  Toledo,  manu- 
faetiirera  of  bath  hriiKhea  and  bath  cabinetK. 

Young  &  Winn,  Inc.,  3:i3  North  Michigan  ave- 
nne,  Chicago.  Placing  account  for  the  Swan- 
Min  Company,  Newark,  Ohio. 


LINAGE 

Based  Upon  What 
The  Market  Offers 

Newspaper  linage  should  be  bast'd  upon  the  amount 
of  money  current  in  the  market.  'The  amount  of 
advertising  carried  last  month  or  last  year  is  no 
criterion. 

Newspaper  publishers  owe  their  advertisers  the  right 
kind  of  cooperation  in  deciding  what  constitutes  ade¬ 
quate  advertising  investments.  But,  these  decisions 
should  be  guided  by  FACTS. 

Emerson  B.  Knight,  Inc.,  for  ten  years  has  compiled 
market  facts  to  assist  advertisers  in  gauging  adver- 
•  lising  budgets.  The  Knight  Market  Report  presents 
detailed  information  about  population  characteris¬ 
tics,  buying  habits,  purrhasing  power  and  reading 
preferences.  From  this  data  the  exact  market  poten¬ 
tial  for  any  product  may  be  determined. 

Your  linage  figures  compared  with  the  oppositions 
are  of  secondary  importance  to  the  amount  of  ad¬ 
vertising  your  newspaper  should  rarry — based  upon 
what  the  market  offers. 

.Ask  IIS  to  explain  our  linage  building  plan. 


Emerson  B.  Knight,  Inc. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

225  N.  New  Jersey 

Truthful — Unhiased — Market  Research 


/ 
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SECURITIES  FIRM  APPOINTS 

Tlie  Bellairo'-Neff  advertising  agency, 
127  North  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  to  handle  the  account  of 
the  Underwriters  and  Distributors  Se¬ 
curities  Company,  newly  organized  Chi¬ 
cago  investment  concern.  Newspapers, 
magazines  and  financial  papers  will  lie 
the  inedki  used. 


BeUamy  Western  Chief 

Kexford  Bellamy,  vice-president  of  the 
Bellamy-Neff  advertising  agency,  Chi¬ 
cago,  who  in  the  past  has  divided  his 
time  Itetween  the  company’s  New  York 
and  Chicago  offices,  will  hereafter  devote 
his  entire  time  to  the  western  office,  as 
'chief  of  copy  and  plans. 


New  Evans,  Kip  &  Hackett  Client 

Tlte  Bohlander  Chemical  Company  of 
New  N’ork  and  Miami,  manufacturing  a 
water-soluble  ifKline,  has  retained  Evans, 
Kip  &  Hackett,  Itic.,  New  York  agency, 
to  direct  its  merchandising  and  adver¬ 
tising. 


New  M.  H.  Needham  Clients 

'I'he  Ludlow  Typograph  Company  and 
the  Motoscope  Corporation  of  .Nmerica, 
Ixitli  of  Chicago,  have  appointed  the  Mau¬ 
rice  11.  Needham  Agency,  Chicago,  to 
handle  their  advertising. 


Fox  Company  Names  White 

'I'hc  I’eter  Fox  Sons  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago.  consisting  of  nine  I'ox  brothers, 
has  apiHiinted  Frank  B.  White  Company, 
Agricultural  Advertisers’  Service,  Chi¬ 
cago.  as  advertising  counselors. 


C.  A.  Chandler  Agency  Appointed 

The  A.  Chandler  Advertising 

Agency  of  Boston,  has  Iwen  ap|Kiinted  to 
handle  the  account  of  the  Boston  Light¬ 
ening' Kod  Comt)any.  Newspaiters  and 
magazines  will  l>e  used. 

Van  Allen  Promotes  Endree 

H.  C.  McFndree.  who  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  \'au  Allen  Company,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  as  assistant  to  the  pres¬ 
ident,  has  been  apix)inted  director  of  serv¬ 
ice.  for  l>oth  Chicago  and  Detroit  offices. 


Placing  Resort  Copy 

Batten.  Barton,  Iturstine  and  Osborn 
are  placing  copy  in  newspaiiers  through¬ 
out  the  country  this  week  for  Howe  Cav¬ 
erns.  a  newly  develoited  geological  resort 
near  Cohleskill,  N.  Y. 

Obtains  Jewelry  Account 

fhxlgsoii,  Kennard  &  Comiiany,  Inc., 
Boston  jewelry  firm,  has  appointed  the 
local  advertising  agency  of  Frank  H. 
Jones  to  handle  its  .advertising.  News- 
I)apers  and  magazines  will  be  used. 

Allemen  Joins  Agency 

1  )udley  Allemen  of  T’ortlaiul.  Me.,  puh- 
licitv  manager  of  the  Maine  Central  Kail- 
roiid  for  the  last  three  years,  has  resigned 
to  Ix-come  eastern  New  England  manager 
for  the  J.  D.  Itates  .\dvertising  .-\gcncv 
of  Springfield.  Mass.  Nfr.  .Xlleman  will 
have  offices  in  the  Statler  Building. 
Boston. 


Obtains  Book  Account 

McCraw  Hill  Book  Company  has 
placed  the  atlvertising  of  its  technical 
IxKiks  anil  the  recently  ac(|uired  A.  W. 
Shaw  t  <  miiany  busines>  hooks  with  the 
Charlev  C.  Green  Adverti-ing  .\gency, 
Inc. 


To  Advertise  Travel  in  Japan 

Smith,  .''turgis  &  Moore.  Inc..  New 
York  .idvertising  asH-nev.  will  handle  the 
adverti'-ing  of  the  Japan  Tourist'  Bureau. 
receiitU  established  in  New  York.  .\n 
appropriation  to  advertise  travel  in  Japan 
has  just  been  granteil. 

Mason  Joins  Howell  and  Associates 

Carman  R.  Ma.son.  who  for  several 
years  conducted  an  advertising  agency 
of  his  own  in  Cincinnati,  has  joined  Will 
Howell  and  Associates,  agency  at  .W 
North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  as  a 
copy  writer. 


Mason  With  Smart  Set 

James  Mason,  formerly  of  Woodward 
&  Kelly,  Chicago,  publishers’  representa¬ 
tives,  has  joined  the  western  staff,  in 
Chicago,  of  Smart  Set. 


Walsh  Joins  Mogensen 

Don  Walsh,  formerly  with  Lynn  Ellis, 
Inc.,  San  Francisco,  has  been  added  to 
the  San  Francisco  sales  staff  of  M.  C. 
Morgensen  &  Co.,  Inc. 


New  N.  W.  Ayer  Account 

N.  \\ .  Ayer  &  Son  has  been  appointed 
to  handle  the  account  of  the  Nachman 
Spring-Filled  corporation,  Chicago. 


Riemenschneider  With  Walgreen 

R.  H.  Riemenschneider,  until  recently 
account  executive  with  Williams  & 
Cunnyngham,  Chicago,  has  joined  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Walgreen 
Drug  Company. 


Chocolate  Firm  Names  Agency 

McKee  &  Albright,  Philadelphia,  has 
been  apiniinted  the  advertising  agent  for 
the  Wilbur-Suchard  Cliocolate  Company 
of  Philadelphia. 

Canfield  With  Touzalin 

R.  W.  Canfield,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Pepsodent  Company,  has 


joined  the  Charles  H.  Touzalin  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  Chicago,  where  he  has 
charge  of  service. 


Behel  &  Harvey  to  Move 

Behel  &  Harvey,  Chicago  advertising 
agency,  will  move  on  Sept.  1  from  326 
West  Madison  street  to  the  nineteenth 
floor  of  the  new  Chicago  Daily  Nct-Cs 
building. 


Joins  Young  &  Winn  Staff 

E.  L.  Van  Artsdalen,  formerly  with 
the  Mackintosh  Advertising-Selling  serv¬ 
ice,  Chicago,  has  joined  the  copy  staff  of 
Young  &  Winn,  Chicago,  agency. 


A.  N.  P.  A. 

MARKET  ANALYSIS 

IS 

READY 


Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD  II.  KITI.ER.  Editor  and  Publisher 

KKLL^-SMITH  C()\fP.4NY,  National  Representatives 


<irayliar  Bldff. 
>>w  York  City 


lNi»t  Atlantir  BIcIk.  t«rn.  MutdrN  BI<Ik.  Bide*  tVatt*riiiaii  BIcIk* 

C'hiraRo  Philadelphia  Detroit  Atlanta  B4>Hton 
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DECEITFUL  “HELP  WANTED”  UNDERMINES 
FOUNDATION  OF  CLASSIFIED  COPY 

“Lure”  Copy  Attacked  by  Cincinnati  Manager — Large  Firms 
Using  Display  Club  to  Force  Insertion  of  Doubtful 
Classified — Reader  Confidence  Endangered 


T  X  the  last  few  years  the  Better  Busi- 

ness  Bureaus,  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  Departments  of  Public  Welfare 

and  C 1  a  s  s  i  fi  e  d - 

CensoriiiR  De¬ 
partments  of 
newspapers  have 
done  much  t  o 
improve  the  con¬ 
dition  of  classi¬ 
fied,  especially  in 
weeding  out  un¬ 
de  si  rabl.e  help 
wanted  advertis¬ 
ing. 

At  the  I^uis- 
ville  convention 
tion  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  News-  w.  H.  Hebshey 

paper  Qassified 

Advertising  Managers  a  list  of  censor¬ 
ship  rules  were  offered  for  adoption. 
The  AssociaticMi  saw  fit  to  adopt  rules, 
but  unfortunately,  due  to  the  various 
sizes  of  newspapers  and  the  differences 
in  local  conditions  the  rules  will  only 
act  as  an  outline  for  proper  application 
on  the  part  of  newspapers.  However, 
the  adoption  of  rules  in  concrete  form 
to  protect  reader  interest  in  classified 
advertising  has  been  a  ten-strike. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  an  angle  in 
connection  with  undesirable  help  wanted 
advertising  which  raps  at  advertiser's 
and  publisher’s  cash  box.  The  question 
is  “Will  a  publisher  knowingly  accept 
misleading  advertising  or  will  the  ad¬ 
vertising  be  ref'u-sed  regardless  of  other 
losses  in  the  way  of  national  or  large 
display  advertising  which  is  placed  from 
the  .same  source?” 

In  the  last  few  years  direct-to-con- 
stlmer  organizations  have  grown  into 
national  institutions  with  branch  head¬ 
quarters  in  prominent  cities.  These 
branches  operate  practically  on  a  com¬ 
mission  basis.  The  manager  in  charge 
has  Ixfen  schooled  and  .sent  from  head¬ 
quarters  to  hire  sales-talent  to  sell  direct 
to  the  consumer.  In  order  to  secure  this 
direct-to-consumer  contact  the  manager 
resorts  to  help  wanted  advertising  for 
representatives. 

In  order  to  obtain  help  the  ad  is  placed 
most  often  with  the  deliberate  aim  of 
luring  readers  to  answer  with  the  idea 
of  selling  them  to  work  on  commission. 
In  some  cases  a  bxik  concern  will  offer 
salary  and  bonus  and  upon  investigation 
it  is  discovered  the  job  is  a  strictly  com¬ 
mission  propostion,  while  salary  is  not 
paid.  If  the  party  employed  stays  with 
the  organization  three  months  the  law 
of  averages  will  result  in  the  minimum 
number  of  sales,  which  entitles  the 
employes  to  a  given  sum  of  cash.  Of 
course,  during  this  time  the  employe  is 
drawing  a  commission  weekly,  while  the 
bonus  paid  after  90  days  is  the  salary 
which  is  mentioned  in  ads. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  public 
does  not  read  help  wanted  ads  with  the 
confidence  it  had  some  years  ago.  The 
result  of  newspapers’  tightening  up  in 
censorship  has  brought  abvut  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  most  of  the  help  wanted  ads 
which,  on  the  surface,  appear  misleading. 
This  condition  has  resulted  in  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  becoming  smarter  than  news¬ 
paper  censorship,  offering  advertising 
which  is  more  alluring,  more  deceitful 
and  disappointing  to  the  job-seeker  than 
ever  before. 

It  is  assumed  generally  that  the  help 
wanted  classifications  of  a  newspaper  are 
tho.se  which  must  be  fairly  well  repre¬ 
sentative  in  order  to  maintain  a  classified 
section  of  rounded-out  volume  and  per¬ 
manent  income.  .\s  a  rule,  a  newspaper 
which  does  not  have  a  healthy  help 
wanted  condition  does  not  have  a  healthy 
classified  business.  A  story  has  often 
been  told  of  the  sales  manager  who 
obtained  his  job  through  a  help  wanted 
ad  when  his  company  needed  a  messenger, 


By  W.  H.  HERSHEY 

Classified  Manager,  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

the  Better  Busi-  and  of  the  warn  spot  the  manager  has 
il  Trade  Commis-  today  for  the  same  paper — not  only  as 

[  Public  Welfare  a  newspaper,  but  as  a  medium  for 

classified  and  display  advertising.  Under 
present  conditions,  will  the  coming 
generation  of  sales  managers  have  the 

same  feeling  for  help  wanted  ads? 

The  answer  is  obviously  “no.” 

If  the  average  newspaper  would  send 
one  of  its  employes,  disguised,  to  apply 
for  jobs  offered  in  the  help  wanted 
classifications  it  would  be  discovered  that 
the  ta.sk  of  securing  emnloyment  is  a 
discouraging  thing,  resulting  in  loss  of 
time  in  answering  ads  which  hold  out 
big  opportunities  and  offer  nothing,  while 
the  amount  of  money  spent  in  carfare, 
fatigue,  etc.,  damage  the  want  ad.  It 
W.  H.  Heeshey  hurts  not  only  the  help  wanted  ad  but 
the  medium  that  carries  this  type  of 
a  list  of  cen«)r-  advertising. 

ed  for  adoption.  An  advertiser  will  often  ask  “Well, 
it  to  adopt  rules,  what  is  a  help  wanted  ad  ?”  The  only 
■  to  the  various  real  help  wanted  ad  is  the  ad  which 
id  the  differences  states  the  exact  nature  of  the  work 
:  rules  will  only  offered,  compensation  paid  and  other  de¬ 
proper  application  tails.  If  an  employer  desires  to  hire 
apers.  However,  a  janitor  or  steiaigrapher.  he  states  this 
in  concrete  form  jn  an  ad.  When  the  average  local  sew- 
rest  in  classified  ing  machine  sales  manager  desires  to  hire 
ten-strike.  men  on  a  commission  basis  he  will  offer 

is  an  angle  in  every  inducement  to  receive  inquiries  but 
■able  help  wanted  will  not  give  any  idea  of  the  nature  of 
s  at  advertiser's  work  or  compensation.  It  m'ust  be  re- 
>x.  The  question  membered  that  not  only  the  poor  unfor- 
knowingly  accept  tunates  who  seek  work  for  a  meager 
or  will  the  ad-  living  read  the  help  wanted  ads  hut  from 
gardless  of  other  the  trend  of  main-  ads  carried  this  idea 
national  or  large  can  easily  be  gotten, 
ch  is  placed  from  At  this  point  we  might  consider 
aivither  present  dav  competitor  of  the 
ars  direct-to-con-  help  wanted  classifications,  and  that  is 
liave  grown  into  the  employment  agency.  Why  is  it  that 
ith  branch  head-  an  employment  agency  can  place  an  ad 
t  cities.  These  similar  to  that  of  an  individual  and  obtain 
ically  on  a  com-  so  manv  ti»ire  answers  than  the  indivdual. 
anager  in  charge  esiiecially  when  the  reader  knows  the 
.sent  from  head-  employment  company  will  charge  ap- 
ilent  to  sell  direct  proximately  of  the  first  year’s 

der  to  secure  this  salary — or  an  amount  equivalent  to  one 
tact  the  manager  week’s  earnings?  Is  it  because  the  public 
1  advertising  for  is  losing  confidence  in  the  individual  help 
wanted  ad  and  the  public  has  more  Cfin- 
p  the  ad  is  placed  fidence  in  an  organization  brokering  jobs? 
ieliberate  aim  of  This  question  can  be  answered  better  bv 
•er  with  the  idea  newspapers  according  to  conditions  which 
k  on  commission,  exist  in  their_  localities, 
concern  will  offer  -^n  advertiser  of  a  rejected  help  ad 
upon  investigation  results  can  lx*  gotten  only  when 

is  a  strictly  com-  the  ad  appears  similar  to  the  rejected 
lile  salary  is  not  copy.  The  advertiser  also  tells  us  that 
ployed  stays  with  every  other  known  tyjH*  of  ad  has  failed, 
mionths  the  law  .Appearing  in  the  average  newspaper, 
in  the  minimum  we  find  ads  of  this  nature: 

■lich  entitles  the  FF.MAI.K  MKI.P  WANTED 

um  of  cash.  Of  - 

le  the  emplove  is  VOfXr.  I.Am'  wanlcl  to  travel.  CocKl 
1  ,  *,  l•rop^»^ltlon.  Scr  Mr.  lotics,  (name  of 

weekly,  while  the  hotel.) 


QF  COURSE  market 
renters  rhange  with 
shifting  population, 
and  when  Jaeksonville 
heeanie  the  distribution 
renter  for  the  extreme 
southeast.  The  Florida 
Times-Union  logirally 
herame  the  publiration 
representing  that  cen¬ 
ter.  Many  facts  show¬ 
ing  this  are  available 
on  request. 


^hc^loriiia  ^imcs-iluion 

JACKSONVn.l  r ..FLA. 


Investigation  proves  that  many  of  the.se 
ads  are  placed  by  drummers  who  are  on 
the  road  practically  the  year  round. 
Hotel  lobbies,  movies  and  other  pastimes 
become  stereotyped,  so  in  order  to  pass 
time  the  lonesome  individual  places  an  ad 
for  women  to  come  to  the  hotel,  result¬ 
ing  in  possible  amusement,  while  possi¬ 
bilities  of  employment  don’t  exist.  A 
newspaper  should  demand  that  every  ad¬ 
vertisement  requesting  interviews  in 
hotel  rooms  state  the  nature  of  the  work, 
kind  of  compensation  and  demand  the 
name  of  the  cohipany  to  be  used  in  the 
ad.  In  cases  of  complaint  the  newspaper 
reader  can  make  charges  to  the  police 
department  or  proper  authorities  without 
aid  of  the  newspajicr. 

In  order  to  remedy  conditions,  news¬ 
papers  should  eliminate  any  help  adver- 
tisin.g  which  directly  or  indirectly  mis¬ 
represents.  .Ads  offering  a  big  commis¬ 
sion  on  an  article  which  costs  a  dime  and 
sells  for  a  dollar,  or.  the  large  publish¬ 
ing  house  that  advertises  big  commission 
selling  I'hristmas  cards,  or,  ads  wanting 
women  to  demonstrate  house  to  house 
an  article  on  a  commission — these  ads 
should  appear  in  the  agents  classification 
and  not  straight'  help  wanted. 

There  are  large  national  institutions 
placing  copy  in  many  newspajKT  through 
reputable  advertising  agencies.  These 
same  advertisers  place  lure  help  wanted 
ads  to  secure  direct-to-consumer  repre¬ 
sentation.  If  the  want  ad  is  rejected  the 
advertiser  may  threaten  to  pull  the  dis¬ 
play  copy  liecause  of  the  want  ad.  If  the 
want  a<I  is  inserted  on  this  basis,  an¬ 
other  newspaper  has  contributed  to 
breaking  down  good  will  the  newspaper 
has.  In'ing  paid  to  do  so  with  display  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Oftentimes  a  publisher  will  arbitrarily 
demand  that  a  certain  “Help”  ad  he  ac¬ 
cepted  rather  than  lose  a  piece  of  display 
business. 

One  of  the  first  principles  of  building 
a  gocxl.  responsive  classified  section  is  to 
drive  to  the  opposition  all  undesirable 
Help  Wanted  advertising.  This  type  of 
loss  in  volume  is  only  temporary  and 


places  a  burden  on  the  other  newsjiaper 
which,  in  time,  sways  business  to  the 
newspajier  which  maintains  censorship. 
The  liest  methixl  employed  in  building 
classified  advertising  i.s — first  refrain 
from  going  after  all  the  volume  the  op¬ 
position  carries,  hut  clean  house  and  make 
sure  the  present  volume  is  the  type  the 
public  can  have  confidence  in.  Then,  in¬ 
telligently  go  after  the  opposition  ham¬ 
mer  and  tongs. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  high 
type  lure  copy  which  came  to  the  classi¬ 
fied  department  of  a  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper ;  the  copy  was  rejected  but  ac¬ 
cepted  later  by  an  inexjierienced  night- 
clerk  : 

FEMAI.E  HF.I.r  WANTED 
6  -YOl  N<;  WO.MEN  6 


Must  be  neat,  refined,  nor  over  24  and 
free  to  travel  extensively  with  crew  of 
young  ladies  on  education  tour;  calling  only 
on  business  and  iirofessional  trade;  $20 
week,  drawing  account  and  transportation 
furnished;  pleasant  work  with  rapid  ad¬ 
vancement;  if  you  can  leave  the  city  on 
short  notice,  are  not  afraid  to  earn  an  hon¬ 
est  living  with  large  income,  see  So  and 

So - hotel;  don’t  phone.  If  you 

smoke,  stay  away. 


The  following  morning  the  classified 
advertising  manager  investigated  and 
learned  the  ad  was  an  ordinary  maga¬ 
zine  subscription  job,  not  a  salary  job 
as  the  ad  implied.  The  extensive  travel¬ 
ing  on  an  ^ucation  tour  consisted  of 
traveling  from  town  to  town,  selling  cold 
turkey;  the  $20  weekly  salary  turned  out 
to  be  a  case  of  a  misplayed  comma ;  the 
job  really  offered  $20  weekly  drawing 
account  on  a  straight  commission.  It’s 
possibly  true  the  ladies  were  iu>t  to 
smoke,  but  it  was  essential  they  wear 
loud  colors  and  knee  skirts. 

Incidentally,  for  some  unknown  reason 
the  advertiser  checked  out  of  the  hotel 
the  same  day. 

The  following  is  another  interesting 
type  of  advertisement  placed  by  a  large, 
well  known  company.  It’s  entirely  a  lure 


You  Will  Enjoy 
Smoother  Running 

WHEN  you  equip  with  Wood  Dry 
Mats,  publishing  a  well  -  printed 
paper  becomes  a  much  smoother  piece 
of  work.  The  daily  problems  in  the 
stereo  department  are  greatly  reduced. 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

SnU-WATER.  N.Y. 


Moistening 

Equipment 


iWOODi 

"  DHlf  4 

^MATS; 

ALWAYS  UNITOAM 


Cork  and  Felt 
Molding  Blankets 


No.  64  Parting  Powder 
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aiul  a  detriment  to  reader  confidence: 

_ MALE  HEl.P  WANTED _ 

WANTED  to  distribute.  100  samples  per 

week  for  the - Companjr.  Steady 

work.  Good  pay.  Preference  mven  to  in¬ 
telligent,  married  men.  Apply  after  1  p.  m. 
etc. _ 

Investigation  proved  this  distributor 
job  was  a  house-to-house  selling  proposi¬ 
tion.  The  good  pay  mentioned  was 
straight  commission,  no  salary  whatso¬ 
ever.  Yet  the  ad  was  submitted  for  the 
salesmen  classification.  The  ad  was  re¬ 
jected,  needless  to  say. 

Should  newspapers  bar  this  type  of  ad¬ 
vertising  regardless  of  any  local  or  for¬ 
eign  display  schedules?  To  lie  sure, 
such  a  loss  in  revenue  is  another  means 
of  spending  money  for  the  best  promo¬ 
tion  a  newspaper  buys.  The  loss  in 
every  case  sliould  be  worth  more  than 
money  in  the  bank  at  big  interest. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  newspapers  to 
curb  the  abuses  advertisers  are  making  in 
help  advertising.  If  the  business  is  to 
continue  to  grow  as  an  institution  it  is 
the  newspaper’s  duty  to  preserve  public 
faith  and  reader  interest  in  classified  ad¬ 
vertising. 


NEWSPAPER  EXHIBIT  AT 
OHIO  STATE  FAIR 


Copie*  of  Every  Paper  in  State  To 
Be  Shown — Four  Silver  Plaque* 
Offered  a*  Prize* — State 
Pre**  Group  in  Charge 


.•\  newspaper  exhibit  and  a  newspaper 
registration  contest  will  be  a  part  of  the 
Ohio  State  P'air  at  Columhus  -Aug.  26 
to  31.  Both  will  lie  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  will  also  put  out  a  “Fair 
Daily”  which  will  be  printed  at  the  ex¬ 
hibit  and  distributed  on  the  grounds. 

Kvery  newspaper  in  the  state,  from  the 
largest  daily  to  the  smallest  weekly,  will 
lx:  on  exhibit.  The  mechanical  exhibit 
will  show  the  latest  type  of  printing  ma¬ 
chinery,  as  well  as  presenting  a  complete 
story  of  the  making  of  newsprint. 

Four  silver  plaques  will  I)e  awarded 
the  winning  newspapers  in  the  registra- 
tration  contest,  awards  being  based  on 
the  percentage  of  circulation  basis.  Last 
year's  winners  are  not  eligible  for  these 
prizes. 

.■\ug.  30  has  been  set  aside  as  News- 
pa])er  Day.  Two  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  newspaper  men  and  women  attended 
this  function  last  year  and  many  more 
are  expected  this  year.  .A  dinner  has 
been  planned  for  the  evening  of  News¬ 
paper  Day.  Hugh  Fullerton,  Columbus 
l)isf>atch  columnist,  will  be  the  principal 
speaker. 

Members  of  the  Press  Day  committee 
include:  Frank  C.  McCracken,  Betle- 
fmtaiue  Daily  Examiner,  chairman ; 
Stanton  G.  Brook,  Lox’cland  Herald;  J. 

Ey,  Columbus  manager  of  Western 
Newspaper  Union;  James  G.  May,  Nnv 
Concord  Enterprise ;  C.  B.  Unger,  Eaton 
Register-Herald ;  H.  L.  Hodges,  Wayne 
Observer  and  Bradner  Advocate;  W.  H. 
Wentworth,  Gallipolis  Daily  Tribune; 
E.  C.  Lampson,  Jefferson  Gazette;  C.  R. 
Conaway,  Cardington  Indepetident ;  Paul 
G.  Mohler,  Berea  Netvs  and  Olmstead 
Falls  Toume  Crier;  R.  C.  Snyder,  Nor¬ 
walk  Daily  Reflector-Herald;  and  Karth 
Bull,  Ccdan-ille  Herald. 


PROMOTION  MANAGER  NAMED 

•Appointment  of  E.  R.  Smith  as  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  New  York  Daily  In¬ 
vestment  News  was  announced  this  week 
by  Walter  I.  Hughes,  business  manager. 
Mr.  Smith  was  formerly  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  the  .Wtc  Y'ork  World 
and  more  recently  has  served  as  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  the  National  Laundry  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Bus  Age  Magazine. 


WEEKLY  BRINGS  $107,000 

The  Dickinson  (N.D.)  Press  and  Re¬ 
corder  Post,  one  of  the  largest  weeklies 
in  North  Dakota,  has  been  sold  by  E.  L. 
Peterson  to  Mrs.  Beatrice  Mann  of  Bis¬ 
marck  for  $107,000.  Mrs.  Mann  form¬ 
erly  was  associated  in  the  ownership  of 
the  Bismarck  Tribune.  Peterson  owned 
the  paper  for  14  years. 


OPENS  PORTRAIT  STUDIOS 


International  New*  Photo*  Start* 
Branche*  in  New  York  and  Bo*ton 

Two  studios  for  portrait  and  illustra¬ 
tion  photography  have  been  opened  in 
New  York  and  Boston  as  a  branch  of 
International  News  Photos,  Inc.,  it  was 
announced  this  week.  They  will  be 
operated  under  the  name  of  Kamra 
Studios. 

The  New  York  office  is  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Leon  Kacherian,  formerly  of 
Bachrach,  New  A^ork  portrait  photog¬ 
rapher.  George  S.  Woodruff,  manager 
of  International's  Boston  bureau  is  in 


charge  of  the  Boston  studio.  Roth 
studios  will  specialize  in  illustration  work 
for  advertising  and  magazine  text  ma¬ 
terial  in  addition  to  regular  portrait 
work. 


WOOLF  JOINS  AGARD 

S.  R.  WWlf,  a  member  of  the  firm 
in  the  former  Woolf-Gurwit  Advertising 
■Agency,  Chicago,  has  joined  Agard  & 
Agard,  publishers’  representatives,  Chi¬ 
cago,  as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
firm.  Agard  &  Agard  have  recently 
been  appointed  to  represent  Fanner  and 
Breeder  of  Sioux  Falls.  S.  D.,  and 
T.  N.  T.,  published  at  Muscatine,  la. 


PUBLISHERS  ORGANIZE 

The  San  Gabriel  A’alley  Unit  of  the 
California  Publishers’  Association  has 
been  organized  with  C.  O.  Shoop,  editor 
of  the  Puente  Journal,  as  temporary 
president,  and  Henry  L.  Marshall, 
editor  of  the  Ci^'ina  Argus,  as  secre¬ 
tary.  One  of  the  objectives  is  the 
establishment  in  the  near  future  of  a 
news  exchange. 


TYLER  JOURNAL  SOLD 

The  Tyler  (Minn.)  Journal,  a  weekly, 
has  been  sold  to  Howard  M.  Fredrick¬ 
son  of  Howard  Lake. 
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UR  OVN  VOR!£> 

or  LmTbRS 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


'T'  G  prove  that  poetry  contributed  to 

newspapers  was  the  best  possible 
guide  to  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of 
the  people  generally,  Franklyn  Pierre 
Davis,  of  Enid,  Okla.,  began  collecting 
poetry  that  appeared  in  the  daily  and 
weekly  press  of  the  country.  For  ten 
years  he  has  been  putting  out  an  annual 
anthology  of  newspaper  verse. 

In  his  introduction  to  his  tenth  volume 
Mr.  Davis  gives  the  result  of  his  perusal 
of  some  30,000  poems  during  the  last 
decade : 

This  Mudj  has  convinced  me  that  newst>aper 
Tioems — imperfect  as  manv  of  them  are — ^are  a 
much  better  indication  of  the  trend  of  public 
thought  than  the  editorials  appearing  in  the 
sa^  papers.  Editorials  at  best  reflect  the 
opimons  of  the  editors,  or  what  the  editor  be- 
lievea  is,  or  should  be  the  sentiment  of  the 
I>eopIe  of  his  community. 

Among  professional  people  lawyers 
contribute  the  largest  number  of  poems 
to  the  public  press.  N'ext  to  attorneys 
come  ministers,  tlien  architects,  and 
finally  musicians.  .Seldom,  if  ever,  does 
a  newspaper,  so  Mr.  Davis  asserts,  print 
a  poem  from  the  pen  of  a  physician. 

In  speaking  of  tojtics  for  poems  that 
appeared  during  1028.  Mr.  Davis  gives 
first  place  to  the  dog  as  a  theme  for 
inspiration.  The  dafftKlil  is  listed  as 
liaving  double  the  number  of  all  of  the 
flowers,  so  far  as  ptietical  tributes  are 
roncerned.  .^nlong  birds,  the  red-wing 
blackbird  sings  at  the  top  of  the  column. 

In  the  matter  f>{  geography,  the  .South 
'Oems  to  be  fond  of  poems  dealing  with 
love  and  beauty.  In  New  England  the 
press  more  often  is  interested  in  purely 
local  topics,  with  Massachusetts  having 
a  lot  of  fun  at  the  expense  of  prohibi¬ 
tion  and  flappers.  In  California  the 
newspapers  will  not  let  their  readers  for¬ 
get  the  big  trees  and  high  mountains  of 
that  state. 

To  California  is  awarded  the  honor 
of  having  the  largest  number  of  news¬ 
paper  poets.  New  York,  Texas.  Vir¬ 
ginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Utah  follow 
in  the  order  named. 

Mr.  Davis  makes  the  somewhat 
strange  comment  that  after  trying  afl 
the  sources  at  his  command  to  find  a 
newspaper  poem  published  in  Nevada,  he 
must  confess  his  failure  to  locate  a  single 
one.  (Nevada  papers  please  copy.) 

In  discussing  subjects  that  represent 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  people,  Mr. 
Davis  gives  island  jMtsition  to  poems 
about  burial  at  sea.  preferred  position 
to  aviation  verses  and  r.o.p.  to  stanzas 
about  the  use  of  liquor  and  tobacco  by 
young  girls. 

The  tests  employed  by  Mr.  Davis, 
liefore  admitting  press  poems  to  his 
“Anthology  of  Newspaper  Verse,”  are 
not  listed.  He  does  say  that  no  one 
could  ^  ever  get  into  his  pages  for  a 
financial  consideration  and  then  adds  “or 
becaiP;e  of  high  position  in  the  literary 
world.” 

Eighty-nine  newspapers  and  163  auth¬ 
ors  are  represented  in  this  1928  edition 
of  “The  .\nthology  of  Newspaper 
Verse.” 

m  *  * 

C  ANE  and  .sensilile — trite  as  it  is — is 
just  the  phrase  to  describe  the  hints 
which  Velma  Stout  gives  about  country 
correspondence  in  her  article  in  the 
.August  number  of  T/ie  Imt'a  Publisher. 
She  frankly  admits  that  to  nurse  a 
sickly  item  into  a  state  of  robust  health, 
with  many  interesting  details  clinging  to 
a  spindly  frame,  is  an  art  with  which 
few  correspondents  are  born. 

By  way  of  criticism  of  the  ordinary 
work  of  those  who  send  weekly  com¬ 
ment,  Miss  Stout  offers  the  following: 

Some  corncspondents  talk  too  much,  and  some 
too  little;  some  throw  in  advertising  believing 
it  news;  and  some  use  their  copy  to  promote 
publicity  for  their  relatives.  Others,  the  great 
hulk,  use  five  paragraphs  to  crow  about  a 
church  bazar,  or  mourn  over  the  demise  of  a 
frilowman,  and  in  the  same  breath,  use  five 
-<‘ntence8  to  dispose  of  an  $8,000  fire  that 
should  have  at  least  three  paragraphs. 


To  illustrate  a  well  balanced  news  let¬ 
ter  she  inserts  a  composite  one  culled 
from  the  country  correspondence  of  sev¬ 
eral  Iowa  i)a|)ers.  She  then  chats  in  an 
entertaining  way  about  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  and  the  nuxle  of  treatment  followed 
in  the  items  she  clipjied  for  her  model 
letter,  \  ariety  is  certainly  the  one  thing 
most  neetled  in  country  correspondence. 

Other  suggestions  about  getting  better 
copy  from  country  corresixuidents  will 
l>e  found  on  page  21  of  the  same  issue. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

T  1BR.\R1ES  throughout  the  United 
States  are  continually  i)aying  more 
attention  to  newsiwper  files,  past  and 
present.  Ix-wis  H.  Fox,  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  has  done  an  ex¬ 
cellent  piece  of  work  in  bibliography  in 
his  compilation — “New  York  City  News- 
iwpers — 1820-18.^0”  (University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Press). 

Clarence  S.  Brigham,  librarian  of  the 
.\nierican  .Antiquarian  Society  at 
Wooster.  Massachusetts,  has  practically 
completed  the  bibliography  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newsiajK-rs  down  to  1820.  Mr.  Fox, 
therefore,  has  very  wisely  Itegun  his 
bibliograpliy  of  New  A'ork  papers  at  the 
<iate  where  Mr.  Brigh;im  ends.  In  addi- 
ti(»n  to  listing  the  newsi)ajH'rs  of  New 
A'ork  with  the  dates,  titles,  and  names 
of  editors  and  publishers.  Mr.  h'ox  fre¬ 
quently  inserts  other  notes  of  interest. 

His  work  could  1k'  a  little  more  com¬ 
plete  if  he  had  included  in  his  bibliogra¬ 
phy  the  New  A’ork  newspaiters  owivxl 
by  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  at 
Madison.  Wisconsin,  and  those  in  pos¬ 
session  of  A’ale  College  at  New  Haven, 
Connecticut.  Both  of  these  institutions 
have  New  A'ork  newspapers  not  found 
in  other  collections. 

Evidently  Mr.  Fox  is  planning  for  a 
revised  edition  later.  ff>r  he  makes  a 
direct  request  for  additions  and  correc¬ 
tions.  Public  libraries  in  other  cities 
could  render  a  similar  service  if  they 
would  have  some  menilx'r  of  their  staff 
compile  a  bibliography  of  local  news¬ 
paper  files. 

♦  •  ♦ 

TT  NDER  the  byline  of  ‘‘The  City- 
R(M)in  ZfK).”  in  Plain  Talk  for  Sep¬ 
tember  the  editor  puts  the  following 
insert : 

Public  tic  warned  1  This  article  of  new.spajicr- 
dom  is  exaggerated;  it  is  true:  it  is  vitriolic: 
it  is  sentimental;  it  is  wise;  it  is  foolish:  it 
is  gorgeous.  Newspapermen,  don’t  take  this 
article  too  harshly!  The  author  wrote  as  a 
sublimation  of  punching  his  editor  and  as  a 
prelude  to  quitting  his  job;  he  quit  the  job 
and  took  another  one  just  like  it.  T.et  the 
city  editor  yell  and  the  copyhoy  loaf,  let  Morkrum 
clash  and  Morse  rattle,  and  let  lead  freeze  in 
the  linotypes;  and  come  tornado,  murder,  arson 
and  pingiMing.  Mr.  Sampson  has  spoken  his 
piece  on  his  profession. 

Charle.s  Sampson,  the  author  of  this 
article,  lias  produced  a  story  that  has  a 
curious  mixture  of  truth  and  exaggera¬ 
tion.  For  example  he  mentions  how  re- 
jKirters  daily  go  into  homes  where  the 
blood  of  the  slain  still  wets  the  floor, 
how  they  harass  weeping  women  for  the 
so-called  “love  quotes.”  and  how  they 
masquerade  as  detectives,  bill  collectors, 
and  health  officers  simply  to  get  copy. 

Mr.  Sampson’s  opinion  of  tlie  city  edi¬ 
tor  is  given  below : 

Below  the  mana^^in?  Cflitor  performs  the  city 
editor,  once  a  gay  pothouse  captain,  local  CEar 
and  godfather  to  celebrities  hut  not  sunk  to 
a  part  that  is  half  Simon  I^egree's  and  the  rest 
a  scoutmaster’s.  He  used  to  enjoy  teaching 
reporters  originalit'— now  he  bawls  them  out 
for  not  thinking  alike.  In  fact,  all  he  ordi¬ 
narily  does  is  direct  his  reporters  along  paths 
trodden  every  day,  seeing  that  they  bring  in 
every  jiicture  and  story  the  enemy  carries. 

In  addition  to  discussing  reporters  cov¬ 
ering  police  headquarters  and  city  hall, 
Mr.  Sampson  thus  comments  about  the 
‘‘sob  sisters”  of  the  City-Room  Zoo : 

In  the  licginning  of  things  she  was  hired 
merely  to  get  the  woman’s  slant  on  news  and 
was  generally  a  zealous  cluck  in  sensible  shoes 
and  shapeless  topcoat,  making  up  for  lack  of 
sex  appeal  with  what  the  trade  calls  hlood-and- 
tnits.  Now.  however,  she  U  chic  and  even  en¬ 
ticing,  and  part  of  her  stock  in  trade  is  the 
age-old  art  of  vamping.  Thus  equipped,  she 


gets  into  places  where  the  male  is  kicked  out 
to  stay. 

Press  photographers  in  the  City- 
Room  Zoo  are  described  as  follows: 

If  upon  leaving  college  the  would-be  news¬ 
paperman  is  full  of  guile  and  has  been  on  the 
track  team,  then  let  him  become  a  press  pho¬ 
tographer.  With  a  camera  he  can  exercise  his 
talents  to  such  a  degree  that  even  Editor  & 
Publisher  will  take  note  of  him.  He  will  of 
course  draw  dull  assimments,  just  as  his  brother 
the  reporter  draws  them,  but  for  every  picture 
he  takes  of  a  nonagenarian  grocer  he  will  get 
ten  of  she  hermits,  bad  boys  futuristically  beaten 
by  teachers,  and  Knife  Brides  free  on  bail  and 
eager  to  pose  with  both  legs  showing. 

Sufficient  quotations  have  been  given 
to  .show  the  justification  of  the  editor’s 
insert. 

♦  ♦  V 

T  ST.  I.OK  STRACHFA',  long  editor 
of  The  Spectator  of  London,  wrote 
one  of  the  best  pamphlets  on  the  subject, 
“Ethics  of  Journalism.”  His  successor, 
in  a  recent  editorial,  criticises  one  of  the 
leading  Sunday  pajiers  of  England  for 
publishing  an  article  about  how  minori¬ 
ties  are  a  menace  to  Europe,  over  the 
signature  of  the  new  Prime  Minister  of 
(ireat  Britain.  The  point  at  issue  is 
that  Ramsay  MacDonald  had  written  the 
article  before  he  had  been  elected  to  his 
present  office  and  did  not  know  about  its 
publication. 

Comment  is  made  that  “Ministers  arc 
not  to  Ik*  accused  of  irresponsibility  so 
long  as  the  press  is  not  free  from  the 
charge.”  The  hoix'  is  expressed  that  the 
incident  may  hasten  the  movement  for 
an  international  Press  Court  of  Honor — 
a  movement,  it  is  as.serted,  that  has  the 
unqualified  support  of  the  Secretary- 
(iencral  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

*  *  * 

4  MONfj  the  Ixioks  scheduled  for  pub- 
lication  in  -SeptemlK-r  by  Harcourt. 
Brace  &  Co.,  is  “Poeins  of  Freneau,” 
edited  by  Professor  Harry  H.  Clark  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  Professor  Clark  has  put  into 
his  volumes  those  satirical  poems  which 
Freneau  penned  about  those  two  colonial 
editors  of  New  A’ork — Hugh  Gaine  and 
James  Rivington. 

In  .American  literature  Freneau  will 


probably  always  be  remembered  as  the 
Poet  of  the  Revolution.  In  newspaper- 
dom,  however,  he  will  always  be  recalled 
as  the  fighting  editor  of  The  National 
Gacette,  the  political  organ  of  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

*  *  « 

The  role  played  by  advertising  in  se¬ 
curity  values  is  set  forth  by  A.  R. 
Pinci  in  The  Magacine  of  Wall  Street 
for  Aug.  10.  The  deduction  is  reached 
that  the  biggest  advertisers  are  those 
whose  stocks  and  bonds,  or  both,  have 
proved  most  attractive  and  profitable  to 
investors  generally. 

Advertisine  is  credited  by  Mr.  Pinci 
as  being  the  primary  force  behind 
economic  evolution.  How  it  works  day 
and  night,  unceasingly  and  persuasively, 
is  also  told.  Familiarity  with  products 
advertised  adds  an  urge  on  the  part  of 
the  average  investor  to  buy  “a  fractional 
ownership  of  the  company  or  companies 
producing  so  many  universally  desirable 
or  essential  things.” 

The  general  trend  of  the  article  may 
lie  seen  in  the  following  quotation: 

One  may  tramp  in  side  streets  And  look  into 
an  old-fashioned  tailor’s  window,  or  a  shoe¬ 
maker’s  door,  or  over  a  nonde^ript  laundry  s 
counter  and  read  that  one  familijy’  slojfan  A 
Satisfied  Customer  Is  Our  Best  Advertisement. 
But  that  slogan  is  out  of  date,  however  trite 
mav  lie  its  truth.  Today  the  new  slogan 
should  he,  or  is.  “A  Satisfieil  Advertiser  Is 
Your  Best  Recommend.ation.”  That,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  read  as  they  run,  and 
this  country  is  running  hell-hent  for  more  busi¬ 
ness.  international  as  well  as  local. 

The  article  frankly  admits  that  it  is 
no  brief  for  advertising,  but  is  merely 
seeking  to  show  “‘that  advertising  is  a 
vast  commoditv,  which  is  soon  to  find  its 
wav  in  corporate  financial  statements.” 

The  Great  War  is  given  credit  for 
having  taught  a  valuable  lesson.  At  that 
time  many  corporations,  to  keep  down 
surplus,  advertised  heavily.  Much  to 
their  chagrin  that  part  of  their  surplus 
that  went  into  advertising  had  a  habit  of 
coming  back.  It  came  back  so  regularly 
that  it  is  now  being  used  in  a  more  in¬ 
telligent  way— at  least  as  far  as  copy  is 
concerned. 


The  Motor 
That  Costs 
No  More  to 
Buy  but  Less 
to  Operate 


In  speaking  of  efficiency,  and  dependability  you  have 
only  to  mention  the  CUSHMAN  OFFSET  MOTOR. 

Mr.  Elmer  C.  Pratt,  Mechanical  Superintendent  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record  says: 

"We  gave  your  motor  a  good  test  by  working  it  night  and 
day,  (24  hours  a  day)  without  a  stop  for  ten  days,  a  total 
of  240  hours,  without  a  bit  of  trouble.  The  motor  at  the 
end  of  the  run  was  cool  and  ready  for  ten  more  days.” 

All  equipment  furnished  direct  by 

CUSHMAN  ELECTRIC  CO. 
Concord,  N.  H. 
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STATE  PRESS  FIELD  MANAGERS  ARE  TOLD 
OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  RESPONSIBILITY 

President  Edwin  A.  Bemis  Reiterates  Hoover’s  Plea  at  Tacoma 
Convention — Managers  Urged  to  Employ  Journalism 
School  Graduates 


APPOINT  SPORTS  CARTOONIST 

Gus  Edton  of  Brooklyn  Standard 
Union  Joins  N.  Y.  Evening  Post 

Cius  EUIson,  sport  cartoonist  for  the 


ITALIAN  DAILY  SOLD 

Gene  Pope  Takes  Over  N.  Y.  Bollettino 
and  Will  Make  It  Tabloid 

Gene  Pope,  publisher  of  II  Progressa, 


(By  telegraph  to  Editub  &  Publisher) 


Tufford, 


Association, 


Tacoma,  Aug.  21. — increased  use  of  Clinton.  Iowa;  O.  W.  Little,  Kansas 
graduates  of  accredited  schools  of  Press  Association,  Alma ;  Len  W. 
journalism  and  renewed  support  in  the  Feighner,  Michigan  Press  Association, 
press  of  the  nation  for  strict  law  observ-  lousing;  J.  S.  Hubbard,  Missouri  Press 
ance  was  urged  by  Kdwin  A.  Bemis  of  Association,  Columliia ;  Sam  Haislet, 
Boulder,  Colo.,  president  of  the  National  Minnesota  Press  .\ssociation.  Minneap- 


Association  of  State  Press  Field  Man¬ 
agers.  at  the  opening  session  of  the  as- 


olis :  H.  C.  Hotaling,  National  Editorial 
.\ssociation,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  Herman 


sociation's  four-day  convention  here.  Roe,  field  director.  National  hZditorial 
The  association  represents  4,000  news-  .Association,  Northfield,  Minn.;  Ole 

papers,  most  of  them  country  weeklies.  Burk,  Nebraska  Press  Association,  Lin- 
The  delegates  will  attend  the  conven-  coin ;  C.  E.  Hadley,  New  England 

tion  of  the  Washington  State  Press  Press  Association,  Lexington,  Mass.; 

Association  on  Friday  and  Saturday.  Harry  B.  Rutledge,  Oklahoma  Press 


Association  on  Friday  and  Saturday.  Harry  B.  Rutledge,  Oklahoma  Press  Gus  Edsom  paper  Alliance 

Mr.  Bemis  was  reelected  for  his  -As.sociation,  Norman:  Arne  G.  Rae,  '  '  and  the  A'^ert' 

eighth  consecutive  term  as  president  of  Oregon  Press  .Association,  University  of  York  Sun.  Following  this  he  joined  the 
the  organiMtion.  Len  \\ .  Feighner  of  Oregon.  Eugene ;  H.  h.  C  Rowe,  Ohio  York  Graphic  where  he  remained 

lousing,  Mich.,  was  reelected  vice-pres-  Press  .AssiKiation,  Columbus:  bred  B.  r  ..  ..pare 

ident  and  Ole  Buck  of  Lincoln,  Nebras-  Hutchings,  Utah  Press  .Association,  Salt  •  . 

ka,  was  reelected  secretary-treasurer.  Lake;  Fred  W.  Kennedy,  Washington  eight  months  of^  free  lancing 

The  new  board  of  directors  includes  Press  AssiKiation.  University  of  Wa.sh-  ■'-•/'A  Coilter  s  magazine  and  other 


Brooklyn  Standard  Union  and  the  Bell  Italian  language  morning  daily  in  New 
Syndicate,  Inc.,  this  week  joined  the  Nezu  Aork,  purchased  Bollettino  Della  Sera, 
York  Evening  afternoon  Italian  daily,  from  Vincent 
Post  in  the  same  Giordano,  Augtist  16.  The  Bollettino, 
capacitv  ^  standard  size  paper,  will  be  trans- 

After '  studying  formed  into  a  tabloid  and  devoted 
art  at  Pratt  In  principally  to  local  news  and  pictures, 

stitute,  Brooklyn,  Pope  announced  the  first  issue  in 

Mr  Fdson  began  appear  August  26. 

newsDaoer  wLk  changes  have  been  made.  A 

newspa^r  work  made-over  Bollettino  will 

thp  Vnrb  more  elaborate  picture  treatment  of 

u.’c  .IP,,*  tfie  news  and  a  general  adherence  to  the 

i^sh  on  was  2 

11  *i.o*  Paolo  Parisi ,  managing  editor  ot 

fiction  il lust  ator  vijll  continue  in  that  position 

tor  tne  Aortn  .Asciutto,  assistant  general 

.'\merican  ^ew'S-  „^aiiager  of  II  Progresso,  has  been  ap- 
Gus  Edsom  paper  Alliance  p^^j^ted  general  manager  of  Bollettino 

^  .  *  1  ,  .  ^  to  take  over  the  duties  of  Mr.  Giordano, 


for  three  years. 

After  eight  months  of  free  lancing 


who  leaves  the  newspaper  business. 

WISCONSIN  WEEKLY  SOLD 

The  Neio  Richmond  (Wis.)  Star,  a 


The  new  board  of  directors  includes  Press  AssiKiation.  University  of  Wa.sh-  f«r  life.  Collier’s  magazine  and  other  weekly,  has  been  sold  by  R.  M.  Martin  to 

James  Weir,  Elkins,  West  A'a. :  Harry  ington,  Seattle;  James  W.  Weir,  West  publications,  he  joined  the  Brooklyn  Vinton  C.  Bird.  Mr.  Martin  will  pub- 

15.  Rutledge,  Norman,  Okla. ;  and  J.  W.  X'irginia  Press  .AssiK'iatioii,  Elkins.  Standard  Union  and  Bell  Syndicate.  lish  a  paixT  at  Rollo,  Mo. 


Shaw,  New  York,  reelected.  The  retir¬ 
ing  directors  are  Fred  W.  Kennedy, 
.Seattle,  and  O.  \\A  Little,  Alma,  Kan. 

Mr.  Bemis  recalled  the  warning  of 
President  Hixiver  in  his  keynote  speech 
that  the  greatest  need  of  the  L’nited 
States  is  observance  of  laws.  He  de¬ 
clared  this  to  lie  the  most  pertinent  topic 
tn-fore  the  country  and  one  that  furnishes 
editors  with  a  serious  responsibility. 

“It  is  obvious.”  Bemis  said,  “that  news- 
liapers  of  the  United  States  have  it  en¬ 
tirely  within  their  power  to  compel  law 
observance,  or  by  innucnd(K*s  or  by  news 
Coloring  can  just  as  effectively  liecome 
parties  to  the  lireaking  down  of  the  legal 
protective  .system.  As  a  major  activity 
of  the  National  .Association  of  tSate 
Press  Field  Managers,  I  would  urge  that 
we  make  it  our  aim  and  duty  to  keep 
editors  constantly  conscious  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  crusading  for  law  observance. 
Let  every  newspaiier,  from  the  smallest 
country  weekly  to  the  largest  city  daily, 
use  its  influence  not  only  for  law  en¬ 
forcement  blit  also  for  speedier  law  re¬ 
vision  in  order  to  meet  the  rapidly 
changing  conditions. 

“The  line  of  demarcation  between 
crime  and  personal  privilege  is  not  defi¬ 
nite  but  the  pardoned  criminals  and  mur¬ 
derers  in  many  cases  began  by  clinging 
to  the  narrow  margin  of  personal  priv¬ 
ilege.  I.aw’  observance  is  law  protec¬ 
tion.  The  individual  who  disobeys  laws 
destroys  his  own  protection  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  has  arrived  at  a  place  where  men 
are  forced  to  think  in  terms  of  personal 
protection  rather  than  personal  priv¬ 
ilege.” 

('ailing  journalism  students  “future 
inembers  of  the  Association,”  Bemis 
stated  that  it  was  to  the  advantage  of 
the  national  group  of  field  managers  to 
take  as  many  graduates  into  their  offices 
as  is  possible.  He  praised  the  various 
schools  of  journalism  for  the  “firm 
foundation”  which  he  declared  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  graduates  possess. 

The  convention  was  devoted  primarily 
to  working  sessions  and  but  few  enter¬ 
tainment  features  were  planned. 

One  of  the  subjects  considered  at  the 
convention  was  a  tentative  plan  for  the 
state  auditing  of  all  circulations.  Mr. 
Bemis  emphasized,  however,  that  regard¬ 
less  of  what  action  the  convention  might 
take,  adoption  of  any  project  of  this 
kind  would  depend  upon  its  reception  by 
the  individual  publishers. 

“A' oil  can  test  any  other  factory  made 
commodity  with  one  of  the  five  senses, 
but  advertising  in  newspapers  and  maga- 
gines  is  intangible,”  according  to  E.  W. 
('handler  of  Chicago,  chief  auditor  of 
the  .Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  who 
spoke  be* fore  the  convention. 

.Among  those  registered  at  the  con¬ 
vention  arc:  John  B.  Long,  California 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  Los 
.Angclp;  Walter  A.  Yarwood,  Califor¬ 
nia  Newsr«per  Publishers’  Association, 
San  Francisco:  Edwin  A.  Bemis,  Colo¬ 
rado  Association,  Boulder;  Will  V. 


The  Whole  Nation  Participates  in  Owning 

The  New  ARMOUR  and  COMPANY 


Stockholders  of  the  new  Armour  and  Company — like 
ARMOUR  meat  products — are  found  in  every  state  of  the 
Union. 

In  every  state,  too,  excepting  Nevada,  there  are  employes  who 
are  also  stockholders  of  the  Company. 

Moreover,  owners  of  the  Company’s  stock  are  found  also  in  32 
foreign  countries  and  American  possessions.  Many  of  them  are 
employes. 

Thus,  ownership  by  the  public  has  supplanted — in  the  six  years 
since  reorganization — the  small  circle  of  nine  persons  who  had 
held  all  the  common  stock,  and  the  2,140  individuals  in  whose 
hands  had  been  preferred  stock  worth  $28,000,000. 

Today,  10,787  employes  own  stock  in  the  Company  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  represented  in  the  ownership  by  68,179  stockholders. 

55,495  persons  in  every  state  and  possession  and  in  28  foreign 
lands  hold  preferred  stock  in  Armour  and  Company. 

23,471  persons  in  every  state  and  possession  and  in  10  foreign 
lands  are  owners  of  common  stock  in  Armour  and  Company. 

This  is  the  new  Armour  and  Company. 

The  vital  nature  of  the  Company’s  service  in  gathering,  pre¬ 
paring  and  distributing  wholesome  and  palatable  meats  and  meat 
products — together  with  the  world-wide  diffusion  of  its  share 
ownership — creates  an  intimate  bond  of  mutual  interest  between 
itself  and  the  public. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  new  Armour  and  Company  to  continue  to  de¬ 
serve  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  integrity  of  the  Company 
and  the  wholesomeness  of  its  products. 


ARMOUR  &  COMPANY 

% 

F.  EDSO!N  ^  HITE,  Prrxident 
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Twenty-four  newsboys  of  Boston  awaiting  announcement  of  12  Harry  E. 
Burroughs  Newsboys'  Foundation  scholarship  awards,  for  which  they  applied. 
The  boys  are  standing  beside  the  Washington  Press  presented  to  them  by 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  New  York  Times. 


^p\VEL\*E  newsboys  selected  from  the 
A.  high  schools  of  Greater  Boston  wen- 
awarded  scholarships  Aug.  15  offered  by 
the  Harry  E.  Burroughs  Newsboys 
Foundation.  Boston,  after  examination 
by  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  the  Mayor  of  Boston,  and  the 
trustees  of  the  foundation. 

The  successful  candidates,  chosen  from 
24  l)oys  designated  by  the  principals  of 
the  various  scliools,  were:  Ewart  < -uinier, 
Robert  Burns,  Sidney  E'inkelstein,  Leo 
Shore,  Max  1.  Klainer,  Ralph  Ober,  Eli 
Helfeiihaum,  Charles  Wilson,  Louis  (.'ap¬ 
ian.  (.'asper  lX)rfman,  William  Fishman, 
and  Philip  (ioldfarb.  They  have  elected 
to  attend  Harvard,  Dartmouth,  Boston 
University,  the  Massachu.setts  Institute 
of  Technology,  and  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  will  pursue 
cotjrses  in  the  law,  engineering,  medicine, 
journalism,  advertising.  accounting, 
music,  and  academic  studies. 

Joseph  I.  Lee.  former  chairman  of  the 
Boston  School  Committee.  Dr.  Francis 
D.  Donogluie,  special  delegate  to  the 
medical  conference  at  the  Hague,  Mrs. 
Charles  Sumner  Bird,  Mrs.  Jennie  Loit- 
man  Barron.  meml>er  of  the  Boston 
School  (.'ommittee.  Reverend  Father 


flames  H.  Dolan,  president  of  Boston 
College,  Ctrl  Dreyfus,  treasurer  and  di¬ 
rector  of  Edwin  J.  Ureytus  Properties 
Inc.,  and  Dr.  Alfred  I.  Burton,  former 
dean  of  Technology  interviewed  the 
candidates  and  examined  their  records. 
The  awards  were  made  on  the  basis  of 
character,  need,  adaptability,  and  scholar¬ 
ship.  Each  boy  appeared  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  state  his  case  and  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  the  boys  who  were  not  chosen, 
displayed  excellent  si)ortsmanship  in 
congratulating  their  comrades  and  wish¬ 
ing  them  the  I)est  of  luck.  Dean  Burton 
announced  the  awards. 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  Harry  E. 
Burroughs,  founder  of  the  institution,  to 
give  ten  scholarships,  but  the  list  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him  was  so  deserving  and  the 
(jualifications  of  the  several  tx)ys  so 
nearly  equal,  that  at  the  last  moment  he 
increased  the  number  to  twelve  and  the 
committee,  in  addition,  made  special 
recommendations  tf)  the  officials  of  vari¬ 
ous  colleges  in  behalf  of  George  Stef- 
fanides.  Aleck  Freed,  and  Rocco 
Parvone. 

Two  of  the  newsboys  granted  scholar¬ 
ships  were  colored  hoys,  both  members 
of  large  families. 


JAMES  F.  SCOTT  DIES 


USING  SPECIAL  HEADINGS 


- -  The  Rutland  (Vt.)  Daily  Herald, 

Was  Managing  Editor  of  New  Haven  which  covers  a  wide  vacation  resort  area, 
(Conn.)  Union  for  30  Years  has  adopted  unique  art  headings  for  the 
James  E.  .Scott.  73.  for  nearly  30  (ordinary  run  of  per.st.nal  items  from  re- 
years  prior  to  retirement  some  time  ago  of  the  town  is 

managing  editor  of  the  old  .Vett-  Ha^’cn  h^nd-lettered  on  an  actual  sketch  of  s^e 
(Conn.)  I'tiiou.  died  at  his  home  in  East  community.  The 

Haven  Conn  Aug  20  Herald  runs  notes  from  as  many  as  25 

Beginning  his  newspaper  career  in  the  towns  in  one  issue, 
circulation  department  of  the  Union 
shortly  after  it  was  founded,  Mr.  Scott 
later  went  to  the  Xete  Hafcn  Register 
in  the  same  department.  But  he  later 
turned  to  the  editorial  rooms,  and 
started  by  contributing  a  daily  column 
to  the  UnicHi. 

l.ater  Mr.  Scott  went  to  New  York, 
where  he  was  on  the  staff  of  several 
newspapers,  returning  in  1900  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Union.  E'er  years 
he  was  New  Haven  corresiKHident  for  a 
string  of  paiiers,  including  the  Xeze 
yofk  Sun.  lioston  Herald.  CineiniMti 
linquircr  and  Philadelf>hia  Inquirer. 

CHRISTOL  WITH  DETROIT  TIMES 

Philip  A.  Christol,  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.) 

Journal-.imcrican,  after  a  connection  of 
three  years  with  that  newspai>er,  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Times.  Before  going  to  Rochester. 

Mr.  Christol  was  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Cincinnati  Post.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  that  he  was  connected,  in  an  im- 
I^rtant  capacity,  with  the  Millis  Adver¬ 
tising  Company.  Mr.  CTiristol  takes  up 
his  new  duties  in  Detroit  Aug.  26. 


m 


Cline-W  estinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 

IS  used  by 

Indianapolis  Star 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Ask  them  about  it 


CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO 
Chicago:  HI  West  Washington 
Street 

New  York:  47  West  34th  St. 

San  Francisco:  First  National 
Bank  Building 

- - - - ^ 


“PINCH-HITTING”  EDITOR 

Howard  Barnard,  who  has  been  acting 
editor  of  the  H’aten’ille  Times  lor  the 
last  two  months,  while  the  editor,  T.  H. 
Townsend,  has  bten  taking  a  summer 
school  course  at  Cornell  University,  is 
now  acting  in  the  same  capacity  for  the 
Cortland  (N.Y.)  Democrat  while  the 
editor  is  on  vacation. 


JOINS  JOURNALISM 
STAFF  AT  YENCHING 


Hin  Wong  to  be  Assistant  Professor 
at  Missouri — Yenching  School 
of  Journalism  to  Open  in 
Fall 


Hin  Wong,  editor  of  Chinese  news¬ 
papers  and  special  China  correspondent 
for  several  foreign  dailies  since  1912, 
will  join  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  Yenching 
University  as  as¬ 
sistant  professor 
of  journalism  in 
the  Missouri- 
Yenching  School 
o  f  Journalism 
scheduled  to  open 
this  fall,  it  was 
announced  this 
week  hv  Holling- 
ton  K.  Tong, 
publisher  of 
Tientsin  }’  u  n  g 
Pao  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  advisory  and  promotion  committee 
for  the  school. 

,Annf)uncement  was  also  made  that 
Samuel  D.  Groff  of  the  Grayr'illc  (111.) 
Mcrcury-lndcl'cndent ,  will  give  a  course 
in  advertising  theory  and  jiractice  at  the 
University.  Both  Mr.  Wong  and  Mr. 
Groff  arc  graduates  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  .School  of  Journalism,  the 
former  in  1912  and  the  latter  last  June. 


THREE  ADDED  TO  N.  Y. 
GRAPHIC  STAFF 


Forbes  and  McCullough  To  Do  Fea¬ 
tures  and  Miss  Hardenbergh 
Rejoins  Tabloid  as  Assistant 
Magazine  Editor 


John  Forlies,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Ihrning  Ledger,  and  Arthur  McCul¬ 
lough,  of  the  Wall  Street  Reinerv, 
joined  the  Nerv  York  Evening  Graphic 
this  week  as  special  assignment  and  fea¬ 
ture  writers,  it  was  announced  by  Louis 
Weitzenkom,  editor.  Mr.  Weitzenkorn 
also  announced  the  appointment  of  Mil¬ 
dred  Hardenbergh  to  her  former  posi¬ 
tion  of  assistant  editor  of  the  Graphic’s 
Saturday  magazine  section. 

Miss  Hardenbergh  has  been  associated 
with  the  Graphic  since  its  start  with  sev¬ 
eral  interludes  during  which  she  engaged 
in  free  lance  work.  She  started  news¬ 
paper  work  as  a  feature  writer  on  the 
Rrooklyn  Daily  Eagle  Sunday  magazine. 

Mr.  Eorhes  started  newspaper  work  on 
the  Philadelphia  North  American  and 
during  the  war  was  on  the  staff  of  Stars 
and  Stripes  in  Paris.  He  returned  to  the 
North  American  until  1921  when  he 
joined  the  Nero  York  Evening  Mail 
where  he  remained  until  its  purchase  by 
Frank  Munsey.  Following  that  he  was 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Nezv  York  Morn¬ 
ing  Telegraph  for  three  years  and  then 
joined  the  Nerv  York  American  as  re¬ 
write  man.  He  left  the  American  for 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger.  He  is 
the  creator  of  the  “Mannie  Friedman" 
stories  which  ran  in  the  Nezv  York 
World.  He  will  conduct  this  feature 
daily  for  the  Graphic  with  a  page  in  the 
Saturday  magazine. 

Mr.  McCullough  has  worked  for  the 
Baltimore  Xezes  as  special  assignment 
man  and  columnist  and  for  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun  as  assistant  citv  editor.  He 
was  with  the  .Associated  Press  for  one 
vear  and  was  associate  editor  of  the  Saz'- 
ings  Banks  Journal. 
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In  A  Mat 
Its  Confidence — 

Knowledge  that  a  mat  is  dependable  romes  only 
from  experience.  And  that  experience  must  have  a 
background  of  day  in  and  day  out  performance  over 
a  considerable  period  of  lime. 

We  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Certifieds  must 
enable  stereolypers  to  produce  good  printing  plates 
for  the  pressroom,  and  produce  them  on  time.  We 
are  naturally  striving  to  make  better  mats  all  the 
time,  and  neither  time  nor  money  is  spared  in 
doing  so. 

The  confidence  shown  in  Certifieds  by  publishers 
and  stereotypers  is  based  on  their  daily  experiences 
over  periods  of  years.  W'^e  appreciate  and  respect 
this  confidence  by  making  only  the  best  mats  we 
know  how,  and  maintaining  one  and  the  same  price 
to  all  without  discrimination  or  favor. 

We  know  that  Certifieds  will  merit  your  confi¬ 
dence,  too,  and  so  we  respectfully  invite  you  to  get 
acquainted. 

To  compare  is  to  know. 


-^raOTMATS  y 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation 
340  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
for  dependable  stereotyping — nse  Certified  Dry  Mats 


/  //a  One  Qnii^ 
One  rrice- 
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reporters  no  longer  >2,000  AWARD  FOR  RESEARCH 
ROAM  MOVIE  LOTS 


EDITORS  ENTERTAINED 

A  group  of  100  newspaper  editors  and 
publishers  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana, 
Missouri,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  en¬ 
joyed  a  boat  trip  on  the  Eagle  River 
chain  of  lakes,  near  Eagle  River,  Wis., 
Aug.  12.‘  The  visitors  were  guests  of 
the  Consolidated  Power  and  Paper  Corn- 
pony,  Wisconsin  Rapids. 


a  general  or  institutional  campaign  and 
for  a  campaign  for  industrial  products. 
I'our  awards  of  S1,(XX)  each  will  be  given 
for  individual  advertising  showing  the 
most  effective  use  of  display  line  and 
effective  use  of  typography. 

.A  gold  medal  for  distinguished  serv¬ 
ice  to  advertising  will  again  be  offered. 


Former  Prize  Again  Included  in  Har¬ 
vard  Advertising  Competition 

Conditions  governing  the  Harvard  Ad¬ 
vertising  awards  for  1920  have  been  an¬ 
nounced.  For  the  most  the  awards  will 
be  the  same  as  those  given  in  1928. 
After  having  been  allowed  to  lapse  a 
year  an  award  of  $2,0(X)  for  the  research 
which  is  judged  to  have  contributed  most 
to  the  advancement  of  advertising  is 
again  offered. 

.\war(ls  of  $2,000  each  will  also  be 
given  for  a  national  campaign  of  a 
specific  product,  for  a  local  campaign 
for  specific  product  or  merchandise,  for 


Advent  of  Talkies  Has  Caused  Di‘ 
rectors  to  Seal  Up  Sets  to  Pre¬ 
vent  Noise — Luncheon  In¬ 
terviews  Substituted 


PRESENTS  POOL  TO  CITY 

The  Columbus  Dispatch  has  presented 
a  swimming  pcKil  to  the  city  for  use  of 
residents  in  a  certain  section.  The  nres- 
entation  was  made  by  Robert  H.  Wolfe, 
vice-president  of  the  Dispatch,  and  the 
acceptance  was  made  by  Mayor  J.  J. 
Thomas. 


Bv  Da.\  Thomas 

Manager,  Los  Angeles  Bureau,  NEA  Service, 
Inc. 

Everyone  who  occasionally  takes  a 
night  off  to  visit  his  neighborhood  movie 
theater  knows  what  the  various  sound¬ 
recording  devices 
have  done  to  the 


NEW  HISTORY  OF  CHICAGO 

Henry  Justin  Smith,  managing  editor 
of  the  Chicoi/o  Daily  .Wervs,  and  Lloyd 
Lewis  are  authors  of  a  new  lxx)k,  “Chi¬ 
cago;  the  History  of  Its  Reputation," 
just  published  by  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co. 


peace¬ 
ful  and  silent 
drama. 

But  few  are 
aware  of  what 
these  same  de- 
have  done 


Michigan 


vices 

to  the  newspaper 
men  who  are  try¬ 
ing  to  make  a 
living  by  writing 
interesting  or  un¬ 
interesting  —  i  t 
all  depends  upon 
how  you  look  at 
them — facts  about  Hollywood,  its  in¬ 
habitants  and  activities. 

In  the  old  days  the  job  of  covering  the 
film  colony,  while  not  exactly  a  cinch, 
was  not  actually  difficult.  In  those  days 
we  used  to  roam  through  the  studios  at 
will,  going  wherever  we  pleased  when¬ 
ever  we  pleased.  If  it  was  a  story  on 
Clara  Bow,  Joan  Crawford  or  Lon 
Chaney  we  wanted,  they  usually  could 
be  found  on  the  set.  .Xiid  there  always 
were  plenty  of  scenes  in  which  they  did 
not  appear  which  gave  us  ample  time  to 
talk  to  them. 

Or,  if  we  just  wanted  a  story  and 
didn't  care  particularly  whom  it  was 
about,  we  coiild  wander  about  talking  to 
various  persons  until  we  found  one  who 
could  give  us  sufficient  information  for 
a  yarn. 

To  siH'ak  the  language  of  somebody  or 
other,  “them  days  is  gone  forever.”  The 
advent  of  the  talkies  with  their  sound¬ 
proof  stages,  microphones  and  whatnot 
made  it  necessary  for  us  to  adopt  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  procedure. 

Ttxlay  it  is  just  a  little  more  ditficiilt 
to  "crash”  a  movie  set  than  it  would  be 
to  walk  into  the  White  House  to  see 
President  Hoover.  And  once  you  do  get 
on  one  it  ofteti  is  about  three  times  as 
hard  to  get  off  again.  When  a  director 
gets  ready  to  shoot,  the  stage  is  locked  up 
— iiobcxly  can  get  either  in  or  out  until 
the  shooting  is  finished,  which  may  be 
several  hours. 

If  by  chance  we  are  lucky  enough  to 
Corner  a  victim  on  a  set.  very  little  has 
been  accomplished  because  we  can’t  talk 
to  them  anyway.  Whether  the  actor  or 
actress  is  working  on  the  particular  scene 
being  taken  doesn’t  matter.  When  the 
sound-recording  apparatus  is  operating 
nobody  can  talk  except  those  who  are 
speaking  lines  for  the  picture. 

I  remember  one  occasion  when  1  went 
out  on  the  "Broadway”  set  at  I’niversal 
to  see  Merna  Kennedy.  We  went  way 
off  ill  a  far  corner  of  the  huge  stage 
and  tried  to  converse  in  very  low  tones. 
But  the  scene  then  being  shot  had  to  be 
retaken  liecause  the  sensitive  micro¬ 
phones  picked  up  our  voices.  Because 
of  these  difficulties  luncheon  interviews 
are  becoming  the  fashion. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  directors 
do  not  want  visitors  on  their  sets, 
whether  those  visitors  are  newspaper 
men  or  their  friends.  \’isitors  invaria¬ 
bly  make  some  noise  when  the  cameras 
are  grinding  and  that  noise  necessitates 
retaking  the  entire  scene  at  a  consider¬ 
able  expense  and  loss  of  time. 
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You’ve  heard  of  the  “400.”  Well 
—here’s  a  few  of  the  “4000.”  It’s 
an  exclusive  group,  too,  in  the 
sense  that  its  members  are  free 
from  metal-handling  troubles. 

Every  one  of  the  “4000”  has  in¬ 
stalled  the  Monomelt  System, 
which  completely  eliminates  the 
remelting  furnace  and  the  pig¬ 
ging  of  metal,  insures  perfect, 
solid  slugs,  with  sharp,  clear 
faces,  cuts  out  dry  mat  troubles, 
reduces  make-ready,  speeds  up 
production  and  stops  composing 
room  leaks. 
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There  are  over  4000  Monomelt  Units 
in  use  by  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  type  compositors,  printers  and 
publishers  in  the  United  States,  Can¬ 
ada  and  foreign  countries.  The  Mono¬ 
melt  System  pays  for  itself  in  less 
than  one  year. 
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Electric  or  Cas  Monomelt  Units  for 
Linotype,  Intertype,  Linograph, 
LudUnc,  Elrod  and  Monotype. 
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LIBEL  CASE  POSTPONED 

.■\t  a  hearing  of  the  criminal  lilxd 
charge  preferred  against  Frank  B. 
Shiitts.  publisher  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald,  brought  by  Redmond  B.  Gautier, 
Miami  City  Commissioner  and  publisher 
of  the  Miami  Weekly  Post,  the  presid¬ 
ing  justice,  Warren  L.  Newcomb,  granted 
request  of  the  prosecution  counsel  for 
an  indefinite  postponement  of  the  case. 
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1636  Polk  Street 


Sole  atent  for  the  BrttUh  lelee:  H.  W.  CASLON  &  CO..  Limited,  82  Chiswell  Street,  London.  England 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


^  Hl'L  head  of  a  public  schfKil  system  of 
ail  Kasteni  city  recently  asked  what, 
in  my  opinion,  a  public  school  could 
proiK’rly  do  to  co-oiierate  with  the  local 
newsiiapcrs  and  Ret  published  a  fair  rep¬ 
resentation  of  its  educational  interest. 
Should  a  board  of  education  employ  the 
services  of  a  press  agent? 


'T'  HK  best  answer  to  tliat  question  is 
the  practical  example  that  the  Hoard 
of  Education  of  Cleveland  established 
some  ten  years  ago.  XewsiiaixT  men  as 
well  as  educators  should  know  about  it. 
Dr.  Frank  E.  Siialding.  now  dean  of  the 
graduate  school  of  education  at  Yale, 
was  then  suix-rintendent  of  Cleveland 
schools.  He  brought  to  the  service  of 
the  board  Oyde  R.  Miller,  formerly  of 
the  staff  of  Clnrlaud  /‘lain  Dealer,  once 
advertising  writer  for  a  Cleveland  de- 
IKirtment  store,  and  now  director  of 
erlucational  service  at  Teacliers  College, 
Columbia  Ihiiversity.  Mr.  Miller  might 
have  l»een  called  the  public  relations  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  C.'leveland  Public 
Schools.  He  conceived  his  job  thus: 
The  diHirs  were  thrown  wide  oixmi  to  the 
accrerlited  reporters  of  the  press.  In 
every  iK>ssibIe  way  their  work  was  facil- 
itate<i.  All  censorship,  or  any  shadow 
of  it,  was  alx)Iished.  Newspaper  men 
were  encouraged  to  write  scIkhiI  news. 
No  “handouts"  were  prepared  for  news- 
paix-r  men.  Reixirters  wrote  their  own 
stuff  and  were  not  offered  “ofticial  state¬ 
ments,”  those  convenient  missives  so 
often  empkned  to  present  the  favorable 
side  of  the  news  and  suppress  the  un¬ 
favorable,  and  which  reduce  rejM^rters  to 
the  .status  of  mere  nu'ssenger  boys.  Mr. 
Miller  made  it  his  business  to  lead  the 
iiupnring  rei)orter  to  the  story,  aid  him 
if  he  wantefl  to  lx-  aided,  and  encouraged 
all  newspaix-r  men  to  see  every  side  of 
the  educational  problem. 


'T'  HE  least  ins|>iring  publication  which 
■*-  ordinarily  comes  to  the  desks  of  news- 
paix'r  editors  is  the  school  iwixr,  usually 
pnxluced  by  students  who  have  no  con¬ 
ception  of  the  ]Miwer,  dignity  or  romance 
of  journalism,  but  rather  a  youngster's 
play  notion  of  writing  silly  or  sarcastic 
squibs  about  teachers  (>r  males,  or  ixin- 
derous  essays  for  the  editorial  column, 
and  running  off  the  edition  on  a  type¬ 
writer  duplicating  machine.  Most  .school 
I>apers  are  inky  scrawls  which  may 
amuse  those  who  play  with  them,  but 
bring  little  credit  to  the  institution  they 
are  supposed  to  .serve.  That  this  is 
largely  a  waste  of  effort  and  printing 
materials  I  think  most  teachers  agree. 


MILLER  and  those  as.sociated 
-^~^with  him  in  Cleveland  decided  that 
the  .school  paper  is  an  imix)rtant  feature 
of  the  educational  system.  Rightly 
conceived  and  executed,  it  provides  a 
wonderful  laboratory  for  bright  boys 
and  girls.  How  better  could  students 
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learn  accuracy,  tact  and  the  art  of  self- 
e.xpression  ?  The  right  kind  of  a  school 
liaiHjr  should  not  only  aid  the  educational 
program  in  its  every  feature,  but  provide 
a  valuable  contact  with  parents  and  the 
general  su|)i>orting  public.  Each  of  the 
13  senior  high  scluxtls  of  Cleveland, 
since  the  advent  of  Mr.  Miller’s  admin¬ 
istration,  has  ]iroduced  a  weekly  news- 
paix*r  |K)sses.sed  of  individual  character, 
printed  excellently  in  commercial  job 
liouses  and  all.  as  1  see  them,  newspapers 
of  quality,  distinction  and  such  news 
merit  tliat  they  might  well  be  used  as 
iiKxlels  for  this  class  of  journalism. 
Most  of  the  3)  junior  high  scIkkiIs  also 
have  paix-rs,  some  printed  in  school  print 
shops.  The  commercial  job  shop  is  pre¬ 
ferred  Ix'cause  it  is  not  thought  that  the 
school  is  justified  in  using  the  labor  of 
students  Ix-yond  the  iK)int  where  such 
work  is  strictlv  educational. 
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balanced  i)ages,  with  head-lines  which 
pointexl  the  .story  and  stories  which  were 
plainly  calculated  to  present  an  honest 
and  entertaining  review  of  the  activities 
of  2, (XX)  or  .1,(KK)  sch<x)l  children. 


^HE  results  of  this  carefully  su|x‘r- 
vised  school  journalism  are  declared 
to  fully  justify  the  ex|x-riment,  which, 
by  the  way,  was  first  frowned  uixui  by 
many  teachers.  Students  now  write,  not 
stilted  and  .self -conscious  essays  about 
their  own  little  experiences,  hut  objective 
news  and  opinion  for  general  informa¬ 
tion  pur|)oses.  It  is  creative  writing, 
done  with  i)ride  aiul  joy.  ScIum)!  disci¬ 
pline  has  improved,  an  editorial  by  a 
schiHiI-mate  often  carrying  more  real 
weight  than  a  lecture  on  conduct  by  any 
teacher.  Of  cmirse,  these  pajxTS  fire  the 
spirit  of  the  student  IxkI.v,  not  only  on 
the  play  or  athletic  side,  hut  in  the 
serious  business  of  getting  an  education 
for  life’s  work.  The  student  paper  is 
taken  home  and  it  is  newsy,  concerns  the 
real  work  in  hand  and  is  never  filled 
with  silliness  or  sly  projiaganda,  is 
eagerly  read  and  the  jiarent  is  given  a 
picture  of  the  work  his  boy  or  girl  is 
doing  which  is  usually  better  than  that 
which  the  average  father  or  mother  can 
pick  up  from  fragmentary  conversation 
in  the  home.  There  is  an  attempt  to  give 
the  stwlent,  through  the  schixil  press,  a 
clear  idea  of  the  whole  sco|x‘  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  of  schiMil  oi)|X)rtunities.  Those 
pupils  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  work 
on  the  newspaiXTS  enjoy  the  thrills 
which  go  with  news  and  editorial  writ¬ 
ing.  Most  of  the  illustrations  are  made 
by  students,  some  of  them  showing  high 
talent.  A  copy  of  the  South  High 
Heaeou.  for  June  10.  a  Ih-iiage  news- 
paixT  of  standard  8-column  size,  edited 
almost  to  iierfection  in  my  view,  was 
tilled  with  illustrations  of  quality,  with 
two  pages  of  comics,  ,sf»me  gixxl  enough 
for  professional  use.  The  make-up  was 
Ix'tter  than  is  .sometimes  seen  even  in 
the  daily  professional  field,  beautifully 
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ness,  newspapers  in  each  of 
these  twenty-five  commercial 
centers  are 'necessary. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS’N. 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Fort  MadiBOO  Demo* 
crat 


Am«  Tribune 
Boone  News-Repub- 
Ucan 

Burlinfton  Qaaette 
Burlington  Hawk-Eje 
Cedar  Ranidu  Qaxette 
A  Republican 
CenterriUe  loweglan 
ft  Cltlieo 
Clinton  Herald 
Council  Bluff!  Non¬ 
pareil 

Creeton  Newi-AdTer* 
tUer 

Davenport  Democrat 
ft  licader 
Davenport  Times 
Dubuque  ^legrapb- 
Herald  and  Times 
Journal 

Fort  Dodge  Messen¬ 
ger  ft  Chronicle 


Iowa  Clt7  Press  Clt- 
isen 

Keokuk  Gate  City 
Marshalltown  Times* 
Republican 
Mason  City  Globe- 
Gazette  ft  Times 
kluscatlne  Journal  ft 
NewS'Tribune 
Newton  News 
Oelweln  Register 
Oskaloosa  Herald 
Ottumwa  Courier 
Perry  Chief 
Sioux  City  Journal 
Sioux  City  Tribune 
WaiihingtMi  Journal 
Waterloo  Evening 
Courier 

Waterloo  Tribune 


— prevents  type 
metal  troubles  by 
the  laboratory 
method  of 
anticipating  it! 
Linotype  Intertype 

Stereotype 

Monotype  Thompson 


BOOKLET  ON  REQUEST 


Manufacturers  of  Spartan  Type 
Stock  in  Principal  Cities 


go  far  wrong.  1  have  never  encountered  i 
a  better  answer  to  the  common  sopliistry  j 


of  the  press  agent. 

ISSUING  FOOTBALL  CHARTS 


I  -AM  advised  that  the  bulk  of  the  work 
done  on  these  papers  is  in  time  which 
d(x-s  not  interfere  with  studies.  In  many 
of  the  high  schot)ls  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  LS  or  20  boys  and  girls  working  at 
6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  one  day  a  week, 
to  put  the  finishing  touches  on  an  issue 
of  the  school  pa|x-r.  In  soliciting  adver¬ 
tising,  making  contracts  with  the  printer 
and  photo-engraver,  soliciting  subscrip¬ 
tions,  keeping  accounts,  the  students  gain 
valuable  business  ex])cricnces.  These 
Cleveland  papers,  please  understand, 
cost  the  Board  of  Education  not  one 
cent.  They  are  supiK)rted  from  revenues 
from  subscriptions  and  sale  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  If  a  deficit  threatens  the  pupils  get 
up  a  show  or  other  entertainment  and 
collect  a  fund.  The  advertising  solicit¬ 
ors  are  trained  in  tlx-ir  business  through 
a  series  of  lessons  prepared  by  the  Cleve¬ 
land  -Advertising  Clnh.  .\  Cleveland 
agency  handles  the  accounts  for  the 
school  papers,  sometimes  contracting 
with  a  dei)artnient  store  for  space  in  all 
or  a  group  of  the  .scIum)!  pajiers.  The 
editors  and  writers  are  as  free  to  write 
as  are  editorial  workers  generally.  Two 
teachers  in  each  scIkm)!  direct  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  staff. 


San  Francisco  Examiner  Plant  to  Make 

Radio  Accounts  More  Interesting 

Prior  to  the  oiH“ning  of  the  football 
season,  the  San  Francisco  Examitu'r  is 
issuing  comprehensive  football  charts  by 
means  of  which  football  fans  can  sit  at 
the  radio  and  chart  a  game  play  by  play. 
The  chart  shows  a  football  field,  with 
goal  posts,  ten  yard  lines  and  a  legend 
for  recording  the  different  plays. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  game  the 
sliart  will  show  a  graphic  and  under¬ 
standable  picture  of  the  game,  sliowing 
the  kicks,  runs,  penalties,  fumbles, 
passes  and  scores.  The  Examiner  is  giv¬ 
ing  the  charts  free  to  all  who  ask  for 
them.  It  has  been  estimated  that  only 
one  out  of  20  people  in  the  state  who 
would  like  to  see  the  games  can  get  seats. 


SO,  here  is  a  city  school  system  that 
demonstrates  in  practical  fashion  that 
it  has  nothing  to  conceal.  When  critical 
articles  are  published  in  the  local  news- 
paixTs,  as  often  hai)|x'ns,  it  is  the  avowed 
view  of  the  Superintendent  of  Cleve¬ 
land’s  Public  Schf)ols  that  a  service  is 
done,  as  criticism  is  usually  followed  by 
action;  also  because-  no  imjeroixT  practice- 
can  prevail  in  the  face  of  open  publicity. 
Ventilated  from  within  and  from  with¬ 
out,  through  the  "open  door"  ixilicy  and 
the  publication  of  real  school  pajx-rs,  it 
is  incredible  that  Cleveland  schools  can 
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Merchant  &  Evans  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Matala 


The  Trend 
IS  to  the 

LUDLOW 


Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Clyboum  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


The  Newspaper 
of  Distinction 


in 


Its  Readers, 
Its  News 

and 

Its  -Advertising 


NE\1  YORK 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINEDLMAN  ? 


The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  advertising 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  him 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
—it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  DirMtor 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago,  III. 


NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 
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POTENTIALITIES  OF  FIELD  FIRST  FACTOR 
TO  CONSIDER  IN  BUYING  A  WEEKLY 

Florida  Publisher  Discusses  How  to  Appraise  a  Property — 
Says  Buyers  in  Newspaper  Field  as  in  Other  Businesses 
Must  Investigate  Before  They  Invest 
By  H.  H.  HUDSON 

Publisher,  Titusville  (Fla.)  Star-Advocate 


TUf^KE  are  unprofitable  investment 
opjHtrtunities  in  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper  field  as  well  as  in  the  Rrocery 
and  banking  business,  and  the  assertion 
that  the  “field  has  snares  for  unwary 
buyers"  can  also  be  said  of  practically 
any  line  of  business  investments. 

An  inexperienced  and  untrained  out¬ 
sider  who  seeks  a  weekly  newspaper  in¬ 
vestment  must  realize  that  many  factors 
should  be  considered.  A  first  glance  at 
the  newspaper  office  and  a  casual  in¬ 
spection  of  the  plant  will  nf>t  suffice. 
Suckers  will  always  be  trimmed,  whether 
it  be  in  the  newspaper  business  or  on 
\\  all  street, 

.V  recent  contributor  to  Editor  & 
Pi  m.iSHER  complains  that  he  invested 
S5,(KX)  in  a  half-interest  in  a  small  news- 
jiaper  and  upon  later  investigation  found 
that  the  plant  was  heavily  indebted  and 
the  equipment  out  of  date.  While  one 
cannot  help  but  sympathize  with  the 
author  of  the  former  article,  it  may 
lie  assumed  that  the  owner  of  almost 
any  small  newspaper  plant  worth  but  a 
few  himdred  will  accept  $.s,(XX)  or  even 
more  for  a  half-interest  if  a  buyer  can 
be  found.  While  the  transaction  could 
not  be  defended  on  moral  grounds,  and 
the  great  majority  of  publishers  do  not 
make  money  that  way,  yet  it  is  logical 
to  believe  that  the  “traps"  are  always 
set  for  those  whose  lack  of  shrewdness 
or  training  lead  into  them. 

The  primary  test  of  any  contemplated 
newspaper  purchase  is  found  in  the 
answer  to  the  question:  Does  the  field 
offer  a  real  opportunity?  Is  there  a 
chance  for  growth  on  the  right  basis? 
Will  the  newspaper  readers  appreciate 
and  accept  the  improvements  you  will 
make  from  time  to  time,  and  is  there 
sufficient  business  in  prospect  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  profit?  More  than  any  other 
factor  in  the  selection  of  a  location  or 
the  purchase  of  a  newspaper,  the  one 
of  opportunity  seems  to  outweigh  all 
others. 

careful  audit  of  the  books  should 
lie  made  to  determine  what,  if  any,  have 
lieen  the  profits  during  recent  years. 
Shrewd  buyers  will  also  size  up  the 
efficiency  of  the  management  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  leaks  are  frequent  in  buy¬ 
ing.  loose  credits,  loss  of  material, 
wasted  effort,  and  a  score  of  other  de¬ 
tails  that  mean  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss  on  the  average  weekly. 

•Another  factor  to  lie  considered  in  the 
purchase  of  a  small  newspaper  property 
is  the  age  and  condition  of  the 
mechanical  equipment.  It  is  better  to 
buy  an  under-equipped  shop  than  over¬ 
equipped  one.  It  is  wiser  to  purchase 
the  most  modern  equipment  as  needed 
I  than  it  is  to  pay  a  big  price  for  old 
machinery.  The  22  years  of  service 
seen  by  the  type.setting  machine  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  previous  writer  could  very 
easily  have  been  ascertained  if  he  had 
taken  a  little  more  time  to  investigate. 
Also  the  indebtedness  of  the  plant 
represented  by  unpaid  paper  bills  and 
the  mortgage  he  discovered  could  have 
been  made  known  to  him  without  a 
great  amount  of  trouble. 

The  importance  of  the  “selling  end” 
of  a  newspaper  is  pretty  generally  over¬ 
looked  in  the  small  town  field,  it  seems. 
Too  many  publishers  rely  on  generous 
advertisers  to  come  in  and  buy  their 
space,  instead  of  executing  an  aggressive 
campaign  of  selling  it  to  them.  The 
old-time  weekly  newspaper  man  has  been 
too  much  like  the  old-time  merchant ; 
be  has  been  contented  with  voluntary 
business  alone.  The  successful  country 
publisher  today  must  pay  an  increasing 
amount  of  attention  to  promotion.  It 
calls  for  skilled  and  intelligent  service. 

The  last  factor  but  not  the  least  in 
importance  is  the  matter  of  good  will. 
It  takes  a  year,  and  some  times  many 
'  >ears  to  live  down  a  bad  reputation.  A 
newsjiaper  that  enjoys  the  universal 


go(Kl-will  of  the  community  is  ordinarily 
a  pretty  safe  investment.  Good  will 
brings  business ;  it  lessens  sales  re¬ 
sistance  ;  it  strengthens  reader-loyalty 
and  it  increa.ses  the  value  of  the  property 
as  a  “going  business.”  .An  enviable 
past  is  next  to  a  bright  future  in  im¬ 
portance. 

It  is  always  a  wise  injunction  to  ‘in¬ 
vestigate  before  you  invest.”  The  writer 
referred  to  could  profit  now  by  his  un¬ 
fortunate  experience,  and  make  a  wiser 
investment.  Weekly  newspapers  rightly 
conducted  are  profitable  enterprises. 


MELBOURNE  HERALD 
ACQUIRES  RADIO 

i«  First  Austt’alian/  Daily  to  Own  and 
Operate  Broadcasting  Station — 
Gives  News  Flashes  and 
National  Advertising 


With  acipiisition  of  radio-broadcasting 
station  31)15,  the  Melbourne  Herald  re¬ 
cently  became  tbe  first  .Australian  news¬ 
paper  to  own  and  operate  its  own  broad¬ 
casting  plant.  David  Worrall  of  the 
Herald  literary  staff  was  apiiointed  man¬ 
ager  of  the  station  and  under  his  direc¬ 
tion  new  equipment  was  installed  and 
programs  were  revised. 

Herald  staff  members  take  part  in 
programs  siionsored  by  the  paper.  Those 
who  have  already  broadcast  are:  (.'.  j. 
Dennis,  humorous  writer;  Sam  Wells, 
cartoonist  and  “Cilenloth,”  turf  reporter. 
SiKinsored  programs  of  advertisers  are 
also  carried  over  tbe  station,  and  news 
Hashes  arc  siqiplied  by  the  llcrald  and 
the  Sun  Xeies  ISetorinl. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  station 
are:  Keith  Murdoch,  managing  director 
of  the  Herald  and  Allied  Publications; 
Duncan  Maepherson,  manager  of  the 
Sun  News  Pictorial  and  United  Press 
Pty.,  Ltd.;  and  Thorold  b'ink,  a  director 
of  the  Herald  and  .Allied  Publications. 

CELEBRATES  SOth  YEAR 

The  Gainesx'ille  (Tex.)  Daily  Register 
recently  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary.  J.  T.  Iwonard  is  publisher  and  his 
sons,  Joe  M.  and  Clarence  H.  Leonard, 
are  associated  with  him  on  the  paper. 


HOW  A  DAILY’S  STAFF 
OPERATES 


(Continued  from  page  9) 


The  other  great  chains,  and  most  other 
newspapers,  in  fact,  are  organized  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  (|ualities  of  their  person¬ 
nel.  .\one  of  them,  so  far  as  this  writer 
has  ever  noted,  follow  a  rigid  military 
scheme  of  duties.  The  publisher  assumes 
or  delegates  departmental  authority  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  capacity  of  his  subordi¬ 
nates  or  fellow  executives  and  according 
to  his  own  experiences  and  abilities,  and 
the  same  principle  applies  throughout 
the  organization. 

The  ability  of  a  publisher  to  get  and 
hold  good  men  who  can  assume  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  a  department  depends 
upon  the  earning  power  of  the  paper, 
upon  his  personal  qualities  and  executive 
capacity,  upon  the  nature  of  the  city  in 
which  the  paper  is  published,  upon  the 
cixle  of  traditions  which  every  paper 
assembles,  and,  not  least,  upon  the  policy 
of  compensation.  All  of  these  interlock 
in  a  complex  web  which  determines 
whether  a  publisher  is  surrounded  by 
able,  enthusiastic,  fairly-paid  chiefs  of 
department,  or  whether  he  worries 
through  most  of  the  detail  himself,  un¬ 
able  or  unwilling  to  delegate  his  au¬ 
thority. 


COMPLETING  OHIO  PROGRAM 


Merits  of  Newspaper  Advertising  to 
be  Told  at  Canton  Meeting 

Discussion  of  advertising  from  the 
newspaper  angle  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  merchant,  will  form  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  program  for  the 
meeting  of  the  newspaper  men  and  wom¬ 
en  of  the  North  Central  district  of  the 
Ohio  Newspaper  .Association,  when  they 
meet  in  Canton  Sept.  14,  S.  .A.  Smith, 
editor  of  the  Sugarcreek  Budget  and  dis¬ 
trict  president,  has  announced. 

The  arguments  for  newspajier  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  presented  by  J.  H.  Berry, 
manager  of  the  .Ikron  lieaeon-Journal. 

Charles  Hrisendine,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Stern  &  Mann  Company,  one 
of  Canton’s  large  department  stores,  will 
tell  of  some  of  the  difficulties  a  store 
has  with  newspaper  copy,  and  tell  of  re¬ 
sults  Stern  &  Mann  have  had  from 
newspaper  advertising. 

Both  Mr.  Berry  and  Mr.  Brisendine 
will  speak  following  the  banquet  which 
will  be  served  in  the  evening  at  the 
Courtland  Hotel.  Roy  D.  Moore,  puD- 
lisher  of  the  Canton  Repository,  will 
give  a  welcoming  address,  and  H.  TC  C. 
Rowe,  field  manager  of  the  Ohio  News¬ 
paper  Association,  is  scheduled  to  speak. 

In  the  afternoon  the  newspaper  group 
will  visit  the  Nexes  and  Repository 
plants,  and  make  a  tour  of  the  city  as 
guests  of  the  Canton  ChamlxT  of  Com¬ 
merce. 


J.  B.  STANLEY  HONORED 

The  Lions  Club  of  Greenville,  Ala¬ 
bama,  at  a  ban<iuet  of  the  Alabama  Press 
Institute  at  .Auburn  on  Aug.  15  pre¬ 
sented  General  J.  B.  Stanley  a  loving 
cup  in  recognition  of  his  sixty-four 
years  of  service  as  editor  of  the  Green¬ 
ville  Adxocate.  General  Stanley  is  the 
oldest  active  newspaper  editor  in  the 
state.  He  is  85. 


JOINS  NATIONAL  STAFF 

F.  A.  Berend,  formerly  with  the  De¬ 
troit  Times,  Clexvland  Plain  Dealer  and 
W  alker  Co.,  outdixir  advertising,  De¬ 
troit.  has  joined  the  national  advertising 
staff  of  the  Clexrland  News. 


UNACCOUNTED  FOR  COPIES 
VEX  DAILIES 


(Continued  from  page  7) 


Inaccuracy  in  distribution  figures, 
failure  to  report  duplicates,  errors  in  the 
mail  room,  wrong  additions  on  the  cir¬ 
culation  blotters  aixl  the  ever-present 
evil  of  stealing  on  the  part  of  employes 
account  for  most  of  the  Times’  trace¬ 
able  but  untcontrollable  difference,  an 
executive  told  this  reporter. 

The  errors  in  adding  on  the  blotters 
caused  the  Times  to  appoint  an  account¬ 
ant  about  15  months  ago  to  go  over  all 
clerical  records  and  check  every  blotter 
addition  for  possible  mistakes.  This 
has  been  productive  of  excellent  results 
in  eliminating  one  of  the  most  annoying 
sources  of  error,  it  was  declared. 

In  checking  in  the  press  rixim  a  spe¬ 
cial  study  of  every  press  it  operates  has 
been  made  by  the  Times  with  a  view  to 
discovering  its  “habits”  in  regard  to 
paper  breaks  and  general  running  con¬ 
ditions.  .Allowances  are  made  for  breaks 
and  pasters  in  tabulating  the  press  totals, 
and  all  waste  is  weighed  twice. 

The  most  important  of  its  checking 
methods  is  considered  to  be  the  double 
check  on  blotters,  a  Times  executive 
said,  as  this  has  a  moral  effect  in  caus¬ 
ing  press  and  mail  departments  to  strive 
for  better  cooperation  with  the  business 
office. 

A  condition,  which  most  New  York 
business  and  circulation  executives  agree 
is  responsible  for  a  small  but  persistent 
percentage  of  loss  in  printed  copies,  is 
the  stealing  by  mail  room  employes.  It 
is  considered  a  “legitimate  graft,”  they 
declare,  and  consists  of  in  most  instances 
the  exchanging  of  copies  of  one  paper 
for  copies  of  another  that  the  employes 
prefer  to  read.  It  is  noflbiown  whether 
any  copies  are  actually  sold  outside  and 
it  is  considered  impossible  to  check  this 
practice,  Editor  &  Publisher  was  told. 


THE  DETECTIVE 
STORY  CLUB’S 
SELECTIONS 


For  Monthly  Release 


For  its  Monthly  Detective 
Serial  Service,  the  LEIDGER 
SYNDICATE  is  to  release 
the  Detective  Story  Club's 
selections  of  the  best  de¬ 
tective  story  of  each 
month. 

The  Detective  Story  Club's 
Board  of  Selection  con¬ 
sists  of  Robert  H.  Davis, 
famous  fiction  editor; 
Carolyn  Wells,  novelist; 
Edmund  Lester  Pearson, 
author;  Francis  Lewis 
Wellman,  noted  prose¬ 
cutor;  Frederick  F.  Van 
de  Water,  literary  critic, 
N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

The  selections  scheduled 
to  date  are: 

The  SEVEN  DIALS’  MYS- 
TERY  ^  By  Agatha  Christie. 
(30  installments  —  first  8  il¬ 
lustrated.) 

MURDER  BY  THE  CLOCK 

—  By  Rufus  King.  This  novel 
received  honors  from  not  only 
the  Detective  Story  Club,  but 
the  Crime  Club  and  the  Book 
of  the  Month  Club.  (In  31 
installments  —  the  first  6  il¬ 
lustrated.) 

THE  STRANGE  DISAP¬ 
PEARANCE  OF  MARY  YOUNG 

—  By  Milton  Propper.  (In  30 
installments  —  the  first  8  il¬ 
lustrated.) 

THE  STUDIO  MURDER 
MYSTERY  —  By  A.  C.  and 
Carmen  Edington.  A  mystery 
tale  of  Hollywood.  (30  in¬ 
stallments  —  the  first  8  illus¬ 
trated.) 

GRIM  VENGEANCE  —  By 
J.  J.  Connington.  (30  install¬ 
ments  —  the  first  8  illus¬ 
trated.) 

For  Ttrma  and  Copy  Wire 
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Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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LIBEL  SUIT  BROUGHT 
NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 

Many  Start*  Received  by  Coast 
Weekly  Which  Criticised  Judge  for 

Suspending  Wealthy  Girl’s  Sen¬ 
tence — Clue  Dismissed  Later 

"Tlierf's  notliing  like  a  libel  charge  as 
a  sure-fire  circulation  getter." 

That's  the  conclusion  of  H.  L.  Bag- 
gerly,  publisher  of  the  weekly  Los  Gatos 
(Cal.)  Mail  Nnvs,  who  has  just  emerged 
successfully  from  a  criminal  libel  action 
brought  against  him  by  Judge  Percy 
O'Connor  of  San  Jose.  The  charge  was 
dismissed  Aug.  13  at  the  request'  of  Judge 
O'Connor  at  the  conclusion  of  Baggerly's 
preliminary  examination. 

Since  July  25,  when  Baggerly's  now 
famous  criticism  of  the  "Josephine  (jrant 
case”  appeared,  his  paper  has,  Baggerly 
says,  enjoyed  an  astonishing  voluntary 
increase  in  its  circulation. 

"The  surprising  thing  about  it."  Bag¬ 
gerly  says,  "is  that  we  made  no  special 
effort  to  capitalize  on  the  libel  charge 
story.  The  subscriptions  were  voluntary, 
and  in  most  cases  came  with  letters  of 
commendation  for  the  fight  the  paper  was 
making.  And  the  most  amazing  thing  of 
all  is  that  we  haven't  lost  a  single  re¬ 
newal  during  this  jKriod,  and  had  only 
one  stop.  Whether  that  f>ne  stop  was 


actually  because  of  our  stand  against 
Judge  O'Connor  is  oi)en  to  question." 

.Although  the  lilx-1  charge  against 
Baggerly  has  been  dismissed,  interest  in 
the  Josephine  (jrant  case  continues  un¬ 
abated.  Miss  (jrant.  wealthy  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  girl,  apiK'ared  l)efore  Judge  O'Con- 
n<»r  in  jxdice  court  in  San  Jose  on  liquor 
charges,  and  was  fined  $50  and  the  fine 
susiHMided.  The  vigor  of  Baggerly's  cri¬ 
ticism  aroused  the  judge's  ire,  and  he 
charged  lilxl. 

With  the  libel  charge  dismissed,  Bag¬ 
gerly  continues  to  hammer  away  at  the 
case,  now  insisting  on  a  grand  jury  in¬ 
vestigation  and  asking  Miss  (jrant  be  ar¬ 
rested  and  brought  to  trial  on  such 
charges  as  she  can  still  be  prosecuted 
under.  William  F.  Hyde,  forerrxiu  of  the 
grand  jury,  has  promised  an  investiga¬ 
tion. 

IMMUNE  FROM  QUOTA  LAWS 

In  admitting  .Matsuyo  Koga,  corre- 
siHindent  for  a  Tj.)kio  newspaper,  to  the 
I'nited  States,  Secretary  James  Davis 
of  the  IJepartment  of  l-alH)r  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  precedent  that  places  foreign 
c<trresiM»n(ients  outside  the  jurisdiction 
f»f  the  immigration  and  restriction  laws. 
Koga  and  his  wife  were  detained  recently 
in  Los  -Angeles  by  local  immigration 
authorities.  Through  an  attorney  they 
fought  tlie  case  which  resulted  in  Sec¬ 
retary  DaviN  overrulinp  the  Los  .Angeles 
orticials. 


TOLD  HIS  TROUBLES 
TO  LOVELORN  EDITOR 

Mississippi  Man  Orders  His  Letter 
to  Memphis  Daily  “Killed” 
When  His  Wife 
Returns 


There's  a  good  laugh  now  and  then  in 
being  a  lovelorn  editor.  Miss  .Afton 
Wynn,  the  "(.'ynthia  (jrey"  of  Mcinfihis 
Prcss-Sciiiiilar,  says.  On  .Aug.  3  she  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  letter : 

".Abbeville,  Miss. 
"My  Dear  Miss  (irey: 

"My  wife  left  home  with  a  ro\ing 
guitar  player  and  singer  the  other  day. 
She  will  return  a  wise  woman.  No  one 
is  hunting  her.  as  this  is  a  free  country. 
She  is  27  years  old,  and  knows  what  she 
wants.  My  blessing  goes  with  her  for 
her  safety. 

"Dkskrted  HL’SRA.NI).” 

On  Aug.  4  Miss  Wynn  received  the 
following  special  delivery  letter  marked 
"RI  SH 

".Abbeville,  Miss. 
"My  Dear  Miss  (irey: 

"The  piece  from  .Abbeville — don't  put 
it  in  the  paper.  She  has  come  home. 

"F.  M.  P.” 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


HOE 

Day  and  Night 

Emergency 

Service 


Repair  Parts  are 
stocked  to  speed 
Hoe  Service: 

“We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
promptness  in  shipping  the  gears 
to  us.” 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Herald 
Jan.  16,  1929. 


A  Telephone  or  Telegraph 
Communication  will 
receive  immediate 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

New  York  Boston  San  Francisco 
dJiicago  New  Orleans  London 


oAd/ustahle 

v/head 

Flatshaver 


An  accurate  flatshaver.  Double 
screw  drive.  Knife  is  adjustable, 
quickly,  to.ooi  in.  J  H.P.  chain 
drive.  Shaves  plates  up  to  1 9*'x  26". 

Send for 

Felder  y2D  which  tells  ALL  about  it. 
GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1 5  3  $  So.  Paulina  Street 

NEW  VORIt  CHICAGO  IAN  rSANCISCO 


Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 

Means  quick  production  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re¬ 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 

Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  CtH’k  Blankets 
Heavy  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(All  Sizes) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknessea  —  No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  tear,  quick  to  place 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Address  NEINSCO 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Reach  your  prospect  di¬ 
rect  through  the  advertis¬ 
ing  pages  of  Editor  & 
Publisher 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 

PRESSES 

DUPLEX  SUPER  DUTY  HIGH  SPEED  UNITS — 40.UU0  per  hr.  The  heavlMt 
and  most  protiuctive  high  speed  unit  press.  Equipped  with  latest  quick 
look-up  plate  claoiiis,  automatic  eleetrio  brukes,  etc.,  etc.  Autoplate  and 
dry  mat  equlpmeot.  All  materials,  steela,  bronzes,  etc.,  of  the  latest 
aiq>roTed  mechanical  euglneering  practice. 

THE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  aingle  plate  rotary.  The  full  36,000  running 
speed  with  single  plates.  All  stereotype  costs  (material  and  labor)  cut  lu 
half.  Economy  (or  the  growing  moderate  aized  daily.  Unit-deaigued  ;  built 
In  8  pg.,  12  pg.,  16  pg..  20  pg.,  etc.  And  any  size  can.  by  adding  units,  he 
Increased  in  Iti  capacity. 

THE  DUPLEX  FX-ATBED  WEB  PRESS  (or  smaller  dailies  and  weekUes. 
Prints  from  the  roll  and  cuts,  folds  and  delirers  perfected  newapapera. 
6,  8.  10,  12,  14  or  16  pages  complete  in  one  operation.  Speed  5,000  to 
6,000  per  hour.  Half  page  fold  or  quarter  page  at  option. 

Writs  as  your  prsss  nssds—Lst  as  hslp  you  solas  year  prsssroom  problsnt^— 
Our  stsJf  is  at  your  ssraies 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Company 

Battle  Creek,  Imchigan,  U.  S.  A. 


WRITES  TRAVEL  BOOK 

-An  account  of  a  wttrld  tour  by  E.  J. 
Stackpole,  president  of  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Tclcqraf'h,  has  just  been  issued  in 
a  112-page  book  printed  at  the  Telegrapli 
Press.  The  text  is  made  up  largely  of 
reprints  of  comments  sent  to  his  paper  by 
Mr.  Stackpole  during  the  tour.  The  book 
is  illustrated  with  scenes  from  the  Orient 
printed  in  gravure.  The  narrative  covers 
a  period  from  Dec.  17,  1928,  to  May  1 
192<>. 


VIRGINIA  DAILY  APPOINTS 

The  Clifton  Fortic  (Va.)  \Review,  has 
appointed  the  Devine-Tenney  Corpora¬ 
tion.  New  York  and  Chicago,  its  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representative  effective 
Sept.  1. 


Classified 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Adrertising 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Tima  —  .80  per  lin* 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  aix  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  lint 
per  insertion  at  earned  by  frequency  of  in¬ 
sertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The 
Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
classify,  odlt  or  reject  any  copy. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Riddle  West  Properties — Exclusive  llBUDgs;  so 
diiniatflni;  piihllclty;  pereonal  i»crvice  Id  every 
(ieHl,  *  Kverytliin^  confidential,  ('lyde  H.  Kooi, 
Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  Olfj,  Mo. 


Opportunity  for  ex|H>rieiiccd  huslness  manager, 
('all  oUtHlii  iioniinal  litcrest  am)  take  manage* 
iiieiit  profitable  elialii  hihuII  dallies.  Charles  M. 
Veazey,  Wriglcy,  Blilg.,  Chlcairo. 

Rare  Opportunity — KveniiiK  |*ajKT,  middb’  west, 
eNcInsIve  growing  field.  giKH)  pluiit;  has  earned 
liaiidsome  dividends  durlag  tlie  fiast  five  years. 
Initial  pa.vmeiif  frai.iMNi.  (iihm)  reas<»is  for  sell¬ 
ing.  .1.  B.  Shale.  Times  Bl<lp..  New  York. 


Capital  Wanted 

Business  Paper  Opportunity  On.'  of  our  rlients  | 
with  a  busiiiei^**  |m)>er  d<‘KigiiiHl  for  an  cxoln-  | 
siv«‘  mid  pi’ofitalde  field  reiiuires  capital  not 

exceeding  S2r».fHK)  for  formntio  i  of  new  ^ 

poration.  Kiiiiitable  arrangement  for  working 
ass4N-iiites  or  Investors.  Address  *'Adverli8llig 
.\gi*iicy.*'  Box  D  .Vld.  , 

Printing  Plant  For  Sale 

Printing—  I’lm-  |iliiiit  l•»lllbllKb^M  2  years  in  zooil  ! 

sertiiiii.  I  iilversnl  Press.  Miller  .tutoiiiatio  k  | 

coiiipb>lc  e<|iiipnieut.  Price  only  o'llara 

BusincM4  Brokers  .V*isn.,  1J1  Broad  !^t., 

Phila..  Pa. 


Berry-Mingle  Co.,  Inc. 

Printing  Production  Engineers 

Flatiron  Building 

175  Fifth  Ave.  at  23rd  St. 
Telephone!  Algonquin  1620 


Designers  and  builders  of 
special  equipment  to  meet 
the  economic  production 
requirement*  of  the  present 
day  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  plant. 

Specialists  in  selection  and 
sale  of  machinery  for  in¬ 
creased  production. 

Consultants  in  construc¬ 
tion,  design,  and  plan  of 
arrangements  of  buildings 
to  meet  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  needs. 


/ 
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Employment 

Equipment 

Services 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


MECHANICAL 


Newspaper  Interest  For  Sale 


Help  Wanted 


Situations  Wanted 


Equipment  for  Sale 


Mansffing  Editor.  with  $10  000.<HI 

to  lloJMpO.Of*,  fiiii  in  aftoriionii 

(litily,  (^xHiinive  in  tlu*  Iu‘iirt  of  the  indiia* 

trial  Ke<*tion  of  the  South.  Lar^e  expanshm 
program  in  the  forming  now.  Address  D-o.')!, 
IMItor  &  IMihlisher. 


Newspaper  For  Sale 


Prosperous  Little  Weekly  in  hitth  elass  coin' 
iiiunity  near  New  V<»ik.  Worth  lo.otiO.  Price 
*i00,  half  (ash.  if  sold  hefore  Sept.  I.j.  Ill 
reply,  irive  evidence  of  your  aldlity  to  buy. 
1>  .’»47.  FJditor  A:  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Wanted 


Younr  Newspaperman  will  buy  weekly  priced 
rlk'lit.  Or,  will  pundiHse  Interest  in  siiihII  daily, 
(piiek  action.  Ho.\  1>-VV».  Kditor  A:  I^itdisher. 


CIRCULATION  • 


Promotion* 


Circulation  Builder* — Blnir  A  Auitin,  230  North 
Sixth  St..  Reading.  Penn.  Originator*  of  Sale*- 
miinahip  Club  Campaigna. 


The  World'i  Largeit  Circulation  Building  Organ¬ 
ization — The  only  circulation  building  aervlce  in 
Newapaiierdom  furnlihlng  publiabers  affldaTlta  of 
the  exact  results  of  its  every  campaign.  The 
Cbarlea  Partlowe  Company.  Occidental  Building, 
hidlanapolls. 

A,  M.  Stewart  Company,  KI  Cortez  Building. 
Santa  Monica.  California.  An  efficient  circula¬ 
tion  building  organization  accepting  only  bona- 
Hde  siibscriptinna  (paid  in  full  by  subacriber). 
Write  or  wire,  without  obligation,  for  field 
survey. 

Circulation  Builderi— For  Southern  new8i>aperB. 
We  want  the  South's  business.  Inquiries  given 
immriliate  attention.  Dixie  circulation  servlc*. 
Andrew  Jackson  Hotel.  Jackaonvllle.  Fla. 

The  Hudson  De  Priest  Campaign  Organization 
has  Just  completed  in  Brooklyn  the  first  sub¬ 
scription  coupon  book  contest  ever  conducted  on 
1  metropolitan  newspaper;  sales  totalled  nearly 
jn.OOti  books,  the  record  for  New  York  city: 
unusual  circulation  methods  to  suit  unusual 
conditions;  this  strong  organization  la  avail¬ 
able  for  future  contracts  on  high  grade  news¬ 
papers  and  has  exi>erlenced  men  for  smaller 
denis  anywhere.  Hudson  De  Priest.  P.O.  Box 
771.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

The  W.  S.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Ave.,  Ij>uisviIIe,  Ky.  —  Superior  Circulation 
Ruildera  —  Creators  and  sole  ownera  of  The 
Kendall  Plan. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


AdvertUinf  Men  tbnt  can  write  copy  and  aell 
it  for  weekly  paperi^  and  Knuill  dailieR.  Ad- 
dreBs,  I'ennBylvania  NewspaiMT  Publiabers'  As- 
fMK‘iation.  Williainsport.  Pa. 

Advertisinf  Solicitor,  ex|»erien<*ed.  wanted  by 
btii)? -established  and  nationally  known  weekly 
iiews!>a{>er.  Mnst  know  nkcncy  methods  and  be 
familiar  with  national  act’otints.  (live  full 
details,  inclnding  experience,  aire,  salary,  et(‘. 
(’orrespondeni'e  strictly  confidential.  Ctl7S, 
Kditor  A  Publisher. 

AdvertUinf  -Live  Win*  (‘Xperienced  Autoinobib* 
a«iv*M'tisina  solicitor  to  handir  auto  ac(‘ounts  oil 
Inrife  New  Kni^land  dally  lo  wspnper.  State  ex 
peii«>iic«>  and  lecoifl  of  protluction.  .Xddress 
U  aL'7.  Kditor  A-  Pnblislier. 

Auditor  -Puldlsher  locate')  in  the  central  soutli 
west,  piiblishinu  botli  iiioriiiiiK  and  afternoon 
iiewsioipers,  needs  auditor  with  complete 
knowledge  of  corporation  accounting',  experience 
in  newsp.iper  work  preferable.  State  age.  quali- 
llc:iti(»ns,  whetber  married  or  single,  former  elii- 
pb».ver  to  wbotn  we  may  refer  for  reference,  etc. 
All  iminiries  will  In*  consid'Ted  eontidential. 
U  Kditor  A*  Publisher. 


Circulation  -Distric  t  Manager  to  $4P  sal 

ary.  Near  New  V(»rk  (Mty.  Placement  Service, 
I’,  u.  |h)x  7g:i,  Wiliningtoii.  Del. 

Circulation ->Kxi>erien('ed  men  to  manage  circu¬ 
lation  contests,  I'ermanent  connection  with  %’ery 
substantial  income  assured  men  who  make  good. 
Salary  and  bonus,  (live  age.  experience  and 
references.  Address  C-9r»l.  Kditor  A  Publisher. 

City  Editor- -('Ity  editor  wanted  by  long-estah- 
lished  and  successful  Central  Pennsylvania  news- 
pa|>er.  Splendid  op|>ortuiiity,  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings  for  exjierienced  man.  ('orrespondence  con¬ 
fidential.  (five  full  particulars,  age,  salary, 
etc.,  in  first  letter.  0-977,  Kditor  A  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager  wanted  for  fast 
growing  daily  newspaper  near  New  York.  Must 
be  th<»roiighly  experleiicfMl  in  all  liranches.  No 
(Uliers  nee'l  apply.  Write,  stating  experience, 
age.  salary  desired,  etc.  Kditor  A  Pub¬ 

lisher. 


Columnist:  If  you  have  an  idea  for  a  c<duiini 
w’hicli  is  not  stereotyped  nor  hackne.ved,  some- 
tiling  differe  It  from  tlie  every  day  run  of  space 
tiller,  there  is  ail  opening  for  you  on  a  nietropidl- 
tan  eastern  daily.  Submit  adequate  samples  of 
your  output.  Dox  D-r»H4.  Kditor  A  I'liblisiier. 

National  Advertising  Manager,  exin^rieiiced  in 
contacting  advertisi  ig  and  sales  departments 
national  advertisi^rs.  $1(N)  weekly.  D-.')UP,  Kdi¬ 
tor  A  Publislier. 


Placement  Service  -Openings  now  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  newspapers;  no  advance  registration 
fee.  Write  P.  O.  Box  783,  Wilmingtou.  Del. 


Society  Reporter:  Society  reiMirtor  wanted  by 
a  l(»ng  establisiied  and  successful  North  Dakota 
daily  new’spa|>er.  Should  have  at  least  two  or 
thi-ee  years  experience  and  must  be  a  university 
graduate,  (live  details,  age.  pxp(>rience.  salary 
expected  in  first  letter.  Write  1)-.VJ8,  Kditor  A 
IMiblisber. 


Sunday  Feature  Writer  w’itli  ability  at  biiiiior; 
some  ex|H‘i'ieiice  on  desk.  .Must  like  work, 
(irainmar  and  rhetoric  essential:  W’e  suiqd.v 
spelling,  ('lock -watchers.  su|)er-infroverts  and 
|MM>ts  please  save  {lostage.  Persfuial  interview 
in  New*  Kiigland  iiecesKary.  D  •ViP,  Kditor  A 
Publisher. 


Situation*  Wantad 


Advertisinf  Director 

Years  of  suecessful  advertising  experience.  I'n- 
usual  ability  in  baiidliiig  and  developing  sales 
staffs  on  large  and  small  newspapern.  Thor- 
ougb  kiiow'ledge  of  up-to-date  promotion  and 
iiiercbaiidlsiiig  metluKls.  Plenty  of  eiitliiisiasiii 
and  initiative  to  put  over  any  proposition.  .\-l 
refereiires  from  former  well-known  newspaper 
employers.  Interview  s<di<dted.  D  032,  Kditor 
A  Ibiblislier. 


Advertising  Director — IVj  .rears  experience,  mar¬ 
ried,  age  31,  successful  copy  and  layout,  good 
referomes.  Ambitious  and  a  prtKlucer.  Address 
D-r>15.  Kditor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager-Solicitor— 14  years  experi¬ 
ence,  go(Ml  copy  writer,  successful  salesman, 
clean  rei'ord,  age  42  married,  available  Sept. 
1st  (South  preferred)  Address  l)-ol8,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager,  real  producer,  organizer, 
salesman,  copy  w  riter,  specials,  excellent  10  year 
record,  employed.  D-524,  Kditor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Solicitor,  8  years  experience,  dally 
and  weekly  fields;  last  position  advertising 
manager  combination  weeklies.  Married.  If 
.vonr  paper  needs  g(KMl  ropy  writer,  layout  man 
and  salesman,  write  D-ri2.'»,  Kditor  A  I'ublisber. 


Advertising  Solicitor — Copywriter— nine  years’ 
experieti(*e.  ('an  write  (M»py  and  sell  It.  (><nmI 
on  special  pages,  ('oiiseieiitioiis  prodimer  and 
gogetter.  D-.')44.  Kditor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Executive  and  ussistaiit  to  very 
Kiiecossfnl  puldlsher  is  avuilable  Sept,  loth. 
This  piitdislier  (wlio  lias  s<dd  bis  property)  In¬ 
sists  there  is  iio  simibir  position  on  any  paper 
in  tlie  I'nited  States  that  I  eaiinot  fill  to  the 
credit  of  myself  and  profit  to  ttie  piddisher. 

I  feel  fhat  tills  is  absolutely  true,  yet  one 
might  In>  misunderst(MM|  if  he  made  so  strong 
a  claim  for  liimself.  Age  39,  family  of  4.  Will 
only  (MUiHider  |>ermaneiit  eoiitiectioii  and  salary 
romiiieiisiirafe  with  ability. 

.\ddress  Box  D-.'VfiL  Kditor  A  PubllsluT. 

Advertising  Mxn -Kxperiemed  bsal  di.siday,  iia 
tiomil  and  special  featun*  pages,  seeks  ])erimi 
iient  eoniiei-tioii  where  remuiienitioii  will  be 
governed  by  results.  Age  3r>.  D  .'’m2.  Kditor  A 
Publisher. 


Advertising  Msnager  with  sixteen  years  prac¬ 
tical  and  successful  experience  desires  change. 
Duly  periiiaueiit  position  wdth  reliable  firm  con¬ 
sidered.  Ib'st  reference  as  to  ability  and  ehar- 
aefer.  Kxeellent  reasons  f(»r  making  a  change 
-\ddress  (1.  K.  Moss,  2^129  South  A  St.,  KIw’ood, 
Indiana. 


Artist— Layout  Man — Uotogravure — now  work¬ 
ing  on  .Metropolitan  paper  weks  change.  Will 
go  anywhere.  D  314.  Kditor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  or  assistant;  young  man 
W’tio  has  Is'en  on  pa|>er  that  Inereiised  *>4.<MK> 
in  one  year.  FIxperleneed  in  every  jdiasc  of 
einulation.  D-543,  Kditor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager,  ninny  years'  exi>erience: 
knows  circulation  from  every  angle;  particu¬ 
larly  strong  on  carrier  promotioti.  Available 
Septemlier  1st.  Highest  referenees  from  well- 
known  publishers.  I)->'>4.3.  Kditor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager— Experienced,  ottlre  and 
field  work:  also  advertising.  .Medium  salary  for 
|M*rnianent  position.  Box  3-31,  Tltfin.  Ohio. 


L 


Circulation  Manager,  availnble  at  once:  is  years 
experience  in  liouie  delivery  and  every  phase 
of  cir<‘ulation.  D-.Mfi.  Kditor  A  Pui>lislier. 


Circulation  Manager— Young  man  with  a  nuiu- 
lier  of  years’  pni'dlc.il  exiNU'ienee  in  promotion 
(city  and  country  >,  carriers,  street  sales  and 
newsdealers.  Best  of  referenees,  .\vaibible 
W’ithin  a  week.  I>-<340.  Kditor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  -  Desires  iios  t  on  w  ith  pub¬ 
lication  where  eom|H*f  itioti  is  keen  and  liard 
work  necessary.  KxpiTieiice  covers  large  and 
small  papers.  'riioroiiglily  uiiderstandH  all 
briinehes  of  promotion  and  nial'itenaiiee.  Kx¬ 
eellent  references  furnislied.  Am  thirty  years 
old  ami  marriiMi.  D-.'>.''i4.  Kditor  A  Publisher. 

CircuHtion  Manager — Kxecutive  with  practical 
experience  qualified  in  e\ery  respect.  Itoy  pro¬ 
motion  his  siieeialty.  (’(dlege  graduate.  Loca¬ 
tion  no  object.  .\1  references.  Available  at 
once.  D-349,  Kditor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager  -  Ibiilt  (dear  cash  g.-iiii  $rt.iNNi 
first  12  months  pres4<nt  job.  .(  it.v  IS.Pfk),  Back 
ground:  3  years'  selling  classified  N.  Y.  City: 
U  KU(M‘essful  years  (dassilied  iiiaiiager  two  cities 
18, (NM)  eaidi,  praitbailly  doubling  liii;ig<>  and 
CMsh  eaidi  first  year.  Want  steady  job  larger 
field  where  unusual  salesmanship,  with  exiMii 
tlve  skill,  counts.  Pollege-tratnod.  taeffiilly 
alert,  familiar  all  inethodH  including  commer¬ 
cial  (lassified  systems.  Strive  for  legitiinaie 
classified  and  cash  gain  instead  iiieie  spaci* 
filling.  Can  organize  classified  routine,  WTite 
reader  interest  pMonotioii.  Highest  endorse¬ 
ments  former  ami  present  employers.  At  liberty 
Sept.  23d.  Will  come  for  interview  If  definite 
pros)>ect.  D  33.S.  Kditor  A  Publisher. 


CUatifled  Manager:  many  years  experience, 
large  and  small  tuipers.  Forceful,  original  and 
ability  to  pnaliice.  Best  reference.  Open  for 
offer.  Address  D  310.  Kditor  A  I*ublisher. 


Editorial  -New’spn|M*r  man,  lifetime  exp«*rieiice 
in  editorial  work,  at  |»resent  editor  and  business 
manager  live  daily  about  to  change  bands, 
wishes  position  as  editor,  managing  editor  (»r 
biistnesH  manager  daily.  Strong  editorial  writer. 
Ueputation  for  building  up  newHpa)>erH.  Finest 
rei’oinnieiidations.  Married.  Protestant  Mason. 
Salarv  aecordng  to  resixuislbility.  0-3.36,  Kdi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial  Executive  in  late  twenties  wants  man¬ 
aging  editor's  jiost  in  city  up  to  100, (Kto. 
Served  year  ns  managing  editor  of  dally  with 
40,0(X)  circulation.  Seven  years*  experience. 
Wants  position  and  possibility  of  acquiring  in¬ 
terest  in  future.  Available  October  20.  Address 
C-980.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — Experienced  newspaper  man  in  middle 
fifties,  wants  position  as  editorial  writer  or 
editor  on  daily  paper  in  town  from  73,000  to 
200,000.  Effective,  convincing  editorials.  Well 
informed  on  questions  of  the  day.  At  present 
eniplo.ved.  but  desire  cliange.  Salary  not  less 
tlian  $6,000.  0(K)d  references.  Address  C  i»8l. 

Paditor  A  Publisher. 


Editor,  Weekly  Paper — (’an  yon  use  a  man,  28, 
married.  Christian,  as  edlbir  weekly  paper.  Fif¬ 
teen  years  experie  lee  In  New  .lersey  resort  c(mu 
iiiunities  (»n  both  dailies  and  w’<>eklies.  Not 
afraid  of  work  as  proven  by  past  experience. 
\ersatile  eiiongii  to  piP  li  in  wherever  needed 
when  publication  day  ndls  round,  from  iid  de¬ 
partment  to  liiiotyiH*  opiTation  or  circulation. 
If  .vou  wjint  your  pa|*er  to  grow  and  will  pay 
a  salary  to  a  man  wIio  will  get  results  write 
D-329,  Kditor  A  Publislier. 


Executive  —Young  newspaia*r  executive  desires 
position  ill  city  Is'tween  13.(MMI  jiiid  23.<MNl.  (’a  i 

give  your  paper  dignified  and  aiile  leadership. 
Kmployed  at  present.  D  33r*.  Pblitor  A  Pnblisiier. 

Feature  Writer,  woman,  want!)  position  in  or 
near  .N'ew  York:  young,  experienced,  gocal  style. 
Miss  lacvy.  Spring  7.332. 


Manager  Success fnl  young  m‘w  spapt>r  publisher, 
wlio  lias  sold  his  lioldings,  will  take  complide 
inanageiiieiit  of  daily  newspa|ier  in  city  of 
13.0(Ml  to  ."'O.iMMi.  Has  never  failed  to  show 
yearly  increases  in  net  profits,  and  can  assure 
lower  operating  costs  and  greater  gross  sales 
f(»r  .roll.  Salary  must  be  $3.0(Ki  and  a  lK>nus 
for  increases  in  pndlts.  D  3:n,  h>litor  A  I'lib 
Usher. 


Managing  Editor,  44.  married,  employed,  bealUi 
and  habits  g'Kxl,  seeks  news  manugement  of 
small  city  daily.  Two  successes  in  15  year*,  re- 
IKirting,  editing,  make-up.  etc.,  metmq'olitan 
Correspondence  strictly  confidential.  C-979, 
Kditor  A  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Executive 

With  many  years  experience,  available  Se,p 
ttember  1st.  Successful  rec(»rd  as  Assistant 
i'liblisher,  (veneral  Manager  and  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector  with  three  fast  growing  newsp;i|>erH.  ilave 
made  M(‘veral  advertising  linage  prodiK'tion  ripc¬ 
ords  through  originality  and  ability  In  developing 
sjiles  staffs.  Can  furnish  best  of  references. 
D.331.  Kditor  A  Publisher. 


Duplex  Tubular  16  page,  with  all  equipment, 
'riiree  years  edd,  well  kept:  may  be  seen  run¬ 
ning.  .Vviiilable  in  September.  John  A.  Park, 
Tiiii<‘s  Building,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Double  Quick  Automatic  Ueiiiclting  Furnace. 
1.IMMI  Hi.  capacity.  Splendid  e(aiditi<»n.  Cheap 
for  (jiiick  sale.  Sedalla  iViimcrat.  Sedalla.  Mo. 


For  Sale  -Doss  Mat  Roller  f(»r  wet  mats:  will 
liaudltp  small  sizes  of  dry  mats.  First  class 
condition:  .\  C  motor — Bargain.  B<»\  D-337.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  I^iblislier. 


For  Sale — Linotype  Matricea 
19  fonts  3Cj-;i23^  pt.  No.  4.  w’ith  Bold  Face 
No.  2  Condensed;  29  fonts  6  7(>-6  pt.  No.  2,  with 
Ibdd  Face  No.  1;  8  fonts  5*i;  24  .3 ^  pt.  No.  11. 
witli  (lothic  Condensed  .No.  4;  2  fonts  7-80  7  pt. 
Century  Expanded,  wllli  Century  Bidd;  1  font 
19  22t*  19  pt.  Century  Expanded,  w  ith  Century 
Bold  Italic;  2  fonts  10  298-10  pt.  Century  Ex¬ 
panded,  with  Clieltenhani  Bold;  1  font  12  12(»-12 
pt.  Casloii.  with  Italic;  1  font  14  36-14  pt.  No. 
16  with  Century  Bold — for  72  channel  machine; 
2  fonts  14  36  14  pt.  No.  16,  witli  Century  Bold; 
1  font  3997-:>9  pt.  Cheltenham  Italic — 72  chan- 
md  nuK’hine;  1  font  :;6-:n3-36  pt.  Cheltenham 
Ibdd  for  72  channel  tiiaiddne;  I  font  36-43-36  pt. 
Clieltenluim  Light  for  72  ciianiiel  machine. 

We  also  liave  for  sale  one  32-pnge  Unit  Type 
Hoe  Press  which  has  never  lieen  uncrated;  one 
Cline  Kleetrlcal  Control  lOii  horsepower,  new 
and  (mused;  one  (loss  .3C,s-Ton  Double  Pump 
Furn.'K'e  with  tw’o  double  eixded  casting  boxea. 
Tlie  Miami  Herald.  Miami,  Florida. 


For  Sale — The  following  fonts  of  matrices,  !■ 
goiMl  condition:  24  pt.  IbMlinl;  24  ptt.  Cbelt.; 
is  pt.  Cludt. ;  14  lit.  Bodiiil  iKild  cond.  and 
itaL:  12  i»t.  It.  and  bob!  Century;  10  pt.; 
^>0  pt.  Ild.  letter  eond.  No  reasonable  offer 
refused.  Answer  Box  D  390,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Job  Presses,  Paper  Cutters,  Wire  Stitohere,  etc. 
'—.A  complete  line.  Overbnnled  and  guarantee 
machines  at  bargain  iirb'es.  Easy  terms.  Hoff* 
man  Type  A  Kngriivlng  Co.,  114  B.  13tb 
New  York  City, 


Photoengraving  e(iitipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  .Machinery  Co.,  4M 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


Stereotype  Cbaaet — 23.  used  only  few  months. 
8  colniiins  12  eiiis  21':.>"  type;  also  4  all  iron 
form  tables  and  other  desirable  iiewspa[ier 
e(|iiipmeiit.  Tell  us  your  needs.  (iritfiths 
Piildisliei's  Exchange,  Inc.,  1.39  Nassau  St., 
New  York  City. 


Equipment  Wanted 


Wanted — Csed  Kelly  or  MIeble  \ertical  presa, 
for  cash.  Ibix  D-3(i8.  Kditor  A  Publisher. 


I  Newspaper  Properties 
j  Bought,  Sold  and 

i  Appraised 

j  All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 

I  PALMER  ' 

I  Buiine**  E*tabli*hed  in  1899 

350  Madicon  Ave.  New  York  I 
I  Pacific  Coast  Representative: 

!  M.  C  Moore.  272  North  Rodeo  Driv*. 

I  Beverly  Hill*.  Calii. 


Harwell  &  Rockwell 

Specializing  in  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  tlie  purchase, 
sale  and  consolidation  of  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  trade 
publications. 

We  also  welcome  consultation 
on  newspaper  financing  and  ap¬ 
praisals.  Our  record  of  busi¬ 
ness  activity  in  these  lines  ex¬ 
tends  over  18  years. 

Write  or  call  at  the  nearest 
office. 

Comer  Building  Time*  Building 
Birmingham,  Ala.  New  York  City 
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One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


DOLLAR  $$ 

$$  PULLERS 


/~|N  the  Trail  to  the  Mountains”  was 
^  the  subject  of  a  special  half  page 
of  ads  used  in  the  Boston  Sunday  Herald 
recently.  These  ads  were  secured  from 
hotels,  markets,  garages,  filling  stations, 
drug  stores,  overnight  camps,  real  estate 
agents  and  many  other  lines  of  business 
along  the  automobile  routes  to  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Why  not  use  this  idea  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  some  well-known  and  much 
used  trip  in  your  vicinity? — P. 


To  attract  extra  attention  to  its  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  pages,  the  Des  Moines 
Register  uses  a  feature  story  in  its  two 
outside  right  columns,  with  a  banner  head 
in  red. — Thora  Eigenmann. 


Your  local  unit  of  the  Hairdressers 
&  Cosmotologists  Association — Beauty 
Shops — make  excellent  prospects  for 
group  advertising  at  this  season.  Make 
up  a  half  page  co-operative  display 


headed  “These  Beauty  Shops  have  been 
approved  and  accepted  by  the  Hair¬ 
dressers  &  Cosmotologists  Association.” — 
C.  M.  L. 


Just  Ix-fore  the  schools  re-open  run  a 
page  of  small  ads  featuring  the  shops 
whose  specialties  are  necessary  in  the 
wardrobe  or  supplies  of  every  boy  and 
girl.  Shoes,  clothes,  stationery,  drugs, 
etc.,  top  the  wide  list  of  articles  mer¬ 
chants  will  want  to  advertise. — William 
Ei.  Harris. 


Summer  time  is  the  worst  time  of  year 
for  watches,  jeweler's  say.  Heat,  body 
perspiration,  and  oil  injure  the  works, 
while  with  women’s  watches  powder  and 
oil  form  a  glue  which  corrodes  the 
mechanism.  Play  up  the  angle.  “Give 
your  watch  as  much  care  as  your  car” 
and  sell  a  repair  department  ad  to  some 
jeweler  or  watchmaker. — L.  G.  M. 


HUNCHES 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


^HE  Duluth  Herald  obtained  a  good 
A  feature  by  interviewing  foremen  of 
railroad  and  machine  shops  in  the  city  re¬ 
garding  the  lack  of  applications  for  ap¬ 
prenticeship  in  recent  years. — Herman 
Erhardt. 


At  what  age  should  the  normally  de¬ 
veloped  child  be  subject  to  arrest  and 
punishment,  if  slight,  for  his  wrong¬ 
doings?  Put  this  question  to  a  psycholo- 
gfist,  a  teacher  of  children,  a  juvenile 
court  judge  or  probation  officer,  a  mother 
and  a  father,  a  policeman.  Pin  them 
down  to  definite  answers,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  law  says  seven  years.  Is  it 
right  or  wrong?  Why? — Fred  L.  W. 
Bennett 


Perhaps  your  citj  discarded  the 
mounted  police  years  ago.  Dig  up  some 
old  art  on  the  mounted  and  get  some 
veteran  at  the  station  to  tell  about  the 
days  when  he  was  a  mounted  police. 
He’ll  probably  have  somethitig  to  sa\ 
about  present  motorcycle  cops. — C.  E.  F. 

Under  the  law  in  most  states,  deposits 
untouched  during  a  period  of  20  years 
in  savings  accounts  are  turned  over  to 
the  state.  Dig  around  in  your  com¬ 
munity  and  state  and  find  out  how  much 
your  state  has  received  from  your  banks 
during  anv  given  peri<xl  of  years  from 
such  accounts. — P. 


Yf)ung  America,  class  of  ’33,  is  pre- 
Ijaring  to  enter  school  in  the  fall;  the 
class  of  ’29  is  looking  for  jobs.  The  Sun¬ 
day  Republican,^  Waterbury,  Conn.,  re¬ 
cently  ran  a  series  feature  on  “Choosing 
a  yocation,”  taking  one  profession  or 
business  field  each  week,  listing  the  train¬ 
ing  necessary,  average  salary  for  begin¬ 
ners.  opportunities,  etc.  .\  recognized 
local  leader  in  each  field  was  quoted.  It 
had  wide  appeal. 


Bellhops  are  kept  on  the  hop  by  all 
sorts  of  guests  at  hotels.  Drunks  and 
newlyweds  are  the  main  source  of  tip¬ 
ping  income.  Grouches  and  “forgetters” 
are  the  worst  pests.  At  least  that’s  what 
a  IVorcester  Telegram  reporter  discov¬ 
ered  when  he  interviewed  l»ellhops  at  the 
various  liotels.  What  do  the  bellhops 
have  to  say  in  your  city  or  town?  They 
like  to  talk  about  their  experiences. — 
J.  H.  G. 

GIVEN  STATE  HONOR 

Harris  Dante,  former  president  of  the 
Southern  Illinois  Editorial  association, 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Illin¬ 
ois  E?lection  Laws  committee  by  Governor 
Louis  L.  Emmerson.  Mr.  Dante,  who 
is  manager  o"f  the  Cook  County  Reiie^v, 
nublishetl  in  Harve.  Ill.,  and  secretary 
of  the  Harvey  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at 
one  time  represented  Illinois  on  the  execu¬ 
tive  board  of  the  N.E.A. 


An  aviatifm  i>age  has  been  started  by 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram.  The 
page  is  run  each  day,  with  layouts  and 
feature  stories  adding  to  the  spot  news 
stories.  If  the  story  is  real  good,  it  is 
started  on  page  one  and  jumps  to  the 
aviation  page.  In  addition  to  a  log  of 
the  aTp<Tt.  a  time  table  of  the  air  lines 
is  printed. — K.  L.  K. 


Xfwspaper  Engineering 


\ 


An  organization  specializing 
in  ncwspai)er  buildings,  all 
phases  of  newspaper  en- 
.  gineering.  operation  and 
\  production  problems, 
\  analytical  surveys  and 
valuations. 


S.  P.  WESTON.  INC. 

Newspaper  Buildings, 
Production,  Operation, 

Surveys,  yaluations. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 

offer* 

CUDDLES 

An  Ametdcan  Flapper  at 
King  ArthuRt  Court 

A  Novel,  Distinctive  and  Amusing 
Comic  Strip  bjr  Charles  H.  Forboll 
of  LIFE  and  JUDGE  Fame. 

For  terms  WRITE  or  WIRE 

KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 

M.  Koenigsberg,  Pres. 

1650  Broadway,  New  York  City 


OLD  VIRGINIA  PAPER  REVIVED 

Business  Men  Back  Project  to  Publish 
Gazette  Again 

The  old  J'irginia  Gazette,  last  pub¬ 
lished  in  Williamsburg  when  the  capital 
of  the  state  was  moved  to  Richmond  in 
1780,  taking  the  newspaper  and  its  per¬ 
sonnel  with  it.  is  to  be  revived,  ^iore 
than  30  business  men  of  Williamsburg 
are  backing  the  movement  financially. 
The  fiazette  will  be  edited  and  ma)i- 
aged  by  J.  A.  Oslxtrne,  publisher  of  the 
Salem  (\’a.')  Times-Register  and  Sen¬ 
tinel,  the  Christian.tburg  (Va.)  .Mont¬ 
gomery  .Vrti'.t.  and  a  weekly  newspaper 
in  Florida.  It  is  proposed  to  suspend 
the  last  pai)er  and  move  its  plant  to  the 
X’irginia  city. 

Application  has  been  made  to  the 
Rockefeller  Restoration  interests  so  that 
a  suitable  building  within  the  restricted 
commercial  area  of  Williamsburg  to 
house  the  Gazette  plant  may  be  erected. 

The  new  Gazette  will  also  ocupy  and 
use  for  office  and  museum  purposes  the 
restored  printing  building  when  com¬ 
pleted  on  the  original  site. 

Mr.  Osborne  will  become  an  assistant 
instructor  in  the  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary 
.and  his  plant  will  be  u.sed  as  a  work¬ 
shop  for  the  students.  The  new  Gazette 
will  be  a  weekly.  It  will  contain  many 
features  taken  from  the  old  files. 


PRESSES  PRINT  DRESSES 

The  Rochester  fN.Y.)  Times  Union 
recently  ran  sufficient  material  through 
its  presses  to  make  “newsprint”  dresses 
for  a  group  of  young  women  attending 
the  Y.  M.  C.  conference  at  Silver 
Ray  on  I.ake  George.  N.  Y. 


BEEBE  WITH  N.  Y.  DAILY 

Lucius  Beebe,  formerly  with  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Telegram  and  the  Boston  .ddvertiser, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  .Vrtc  York 
Herald-Tribune. 


Ever>'  laugh  makes 
friends.  Better  buy 

BOB  CASEY’S  DAILY 
FRONT  PAGE  LAUGH 

a  flOO-word  story  each  day  do- 
srriblng  the  most  laoghable 
happening  in  town  — made 
funnier  by  the  touch  of  a  great 
humorist  —  largely  imagina¬ 
tion  but  always  intensely  hu¬ 
man  —  real  news  stories  in 
form,  baseil  mostly  on  police 
or  police-court  incidents.  Can 
be  localized  to  your  town  or 
nearest  big  town  to  you.  Real 
41.  Henry  stuff. 

Write  for  Particulars 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY 
NEWS  SYNDICATE 
400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


Get  Your  Share! 


6.081  B.  C.  Circulation 
4>nly  Daily  Published  in  and 
Covering  tVcId  County. 

Colorado 

Oll.OiM)  Population 
4,(122  Square  Miles 

SIO.OOO.OOU  Value  of  Sugar  Beets  pro¬ 
duced  in  1028,  1/7  of  all 

sugar  beets  produced  in 

United  States 

$23.010.(1!H)  Value  of  all  Farm  Crops 

l>roduoed  iii  1027 

TKIBlXK-KEPfBLICAN 
PIHI.ISBING  CO. 

Orcclcy,  Colorado 


Heart  of  World’s  Groatest 
Irrigated  Territory 


SO  HE  WHO  FLIES  MAY  READ 

The  first  air-earth  bulletin  board  has 
been  erected  near  Detroit  by  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana.  So  that 
the  board  may  be  read  from  the  air  as 
well  as  from  the  highway  it  adjoins,  it 
is  placed  at  a  45  degree  angle.  The  sign 
is  located  near  the  Ford  airport  and  is 
seen  by  passengers  in  the  planes  arriving 
at  and  leaving  the  field.  It  can  lie  read 
from  a  height  of  700  feet. 


EXTENDS  PLANE  DELIVERY 

The  Boston  (Mass.)  F.vening  Tran¬ 
script  has  broadened  its  airplane  deliv¬ 
ery  of  papers  to  include  the  White 
Mountain  summer  resorts  in  New 
Hampshire.  Late  editions  of  the  news¬ 
paper  are  also  sent  by  airplane  to  Cape 
Cc)d  and  Martha’s  Vineyard  and  Nan¬ 
tucket  and  to  Bar  Harbor,  Portland  and 
Bangor,  Me.,  and  otlier  Maine  points, 
and  to  New'  York  city. 


NEWS 

by  United  Press  is 
distributed  in  45 
countries  and  terri¬ 
tories  and  is  printed 
daily  in  19  lan¬ 
guages. 

UNITED 

PRESS 


TheWELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill.  I 
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